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A LEGEND OF HEAVEN. 


BY MRS. E. D. W. 


AN angel walked, one day, on the broad battlements of 
Heaven. With folded pinions, he gazed wistfully at a 
bright star, which glittered in the far off depths of that 
boundless ether, which enfolds all worlds, and wraps 
them up in one vast sisterhood. Then he turned face- 
ward to the Dial plate of that mysterious ‘‘ Urim and 
Thummim,” which reveals in mystic hieroglyphs, the 
Will of the Supreme ; and watched its face, until it 
answered to his askings. ‘I may go,” he said, “if I 
will heal a broken heart ;” then poised his wing, and 
sped away on mercy’s errand. Good Angel !—God 
guide thee on thy trackless way! He breathed into 
thy seraph’s soul the wish to go on Earthly missions ; 
He nerves thy wing, and makes thy sinless soul strong, 
with the fixed resolve of holy purpose. 

It was night, when the angel’s foot touched, for the 
first time, after its heavenly outvoyagings, on our Terra 
Firma. Here, conscious life had stopped, and laid itself 
to sleep ; yet the living pulses of tired Humanity kept 
beating on through those long hours of Night and 
Silence ; gaining strength to do the bidding of to-mor- 
row’s waking will. The Angel wondered, at the sight 
of “ Death’s twin brother—Sleep !”? for they sleep not 
in Heaven ; and there is no night there; but when the 
Angels will, they go beneath the shadowy foldings of a 
twilight curtain, and repose abstractedly—tlost in holy 
revery, and quiet musings; not unvisited by dreams 
more glorious than human fancy, in the most curious 
chambers of her imagery, hath ever fashioned. 

The Angel visited that night at many a hearthstone, 
and waved his hand in silent blessing over sleeping 
families, though the soft rustle of his pinions, stirred 
not a breath of quiet household air. He smiled but 
mce; and that was while he gazed upon an infant, 
sleeping on its mother’s breast, for there he recognised 
a face, such as child-angels wear in Heaven. But to 
that bright and happy visitant, our dark and sleeping 
Earth was cheerless; and toward Heaven he would 
have turned him back again, but for his unaccom- 
plished errand; yet where, in all those unconscious 
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sleeping breasts, was he to find the Bleeding Heart? 
They fluttered not, encased in genial flesh and sense. 
How should he know the sufferer? ‘‘But God makes 
no mistakes—sends forth no Angel on fruitless minis- 
tries,” he said, and waited. The Moon rose pale and 
clear ; and when the Angel looked, he saw she shed 
her melancholy light, Oh, horror! on a naked, beating 
Human Heart—disembodied—without lips and word- 
less—yet, in its visible throb, agony became articulate 
and audible. The Angel gazed with silent, wondering 
pity, and his eye, earth-dimmed, dropped for the first 
timeatear. It fell like heavenly rain upon that wretch- 
ed Heart; for it had never drank before the dew of 
holy love and sympathy, which seemed to soothe it 
now; for it beat more calmly, and the Angel’s ear, 
although it listened, could no longer catch its mournful 
plaint. Bending kindly over it, he softly whispered— 
* Poor Heart, I pity thee; and I will help thee—but 
thou must struggle—struggle till thou becomest might- 
ier than thy woe and conquerest it. Hast thou not 
heard on Earth the story of that good pilgrim, who 
struggled on, even through “‘ Despond,” and how he 
reached the Heavenly City, and now dwells with us, 
in the Celestial Brotherhood. Struggle on, thou wound- 
ed Heart, and Heaven shall be thy home. 

And the Heart beat quicker when it said, “I have 
struggled ana been at war with circumstance, but that 
strife is ended; and I now drift hopeless on an ocean 
of Despair, and know it fathomless and shoreless,” 
And then the Angel said, “‘Heart—thou seest not— 
thou only feelest, beneath the pale, reflected light of the 
cold Moon; but the warm Sun will rise to-morrow, 
and bring healing on his wings. ‘“‘ Yes,” throbbed the 
sad Heart faintly, “‘I do feel—I feel the blackness of 
Darkness; I am sunk in rayless, starless night, without 
a hope of morning.” 

“But I will take thee in my breast, and bear thee 
forth, out of this dark eclipse, and find thee place in 
Heaven,” said that sweet Comforter; but it brought 
no comfort to the aching Heart; for it throbbed out 
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*‘ Alas! Alas!—that I am chained to this Promethean 
rock, and Passion urging, and Conscience holding, are 
the vultures which gnaw ever, but consume me never.” 

Then the good Angel was perplexed, and turned him 
away heavenward, to watch the telegraphic signal in 
the sky, which Heaven should send to guide him in 
his ministry of love and healing. But while the 
Watcher waited, the faithless human Heart believed 
itself again forsaken, and vncared for, and it leaped 
and bounded in its agony, till it fell senseless, on the 
cold unheeding Earth; and the new-sprung hope, 
born of the Angel’s smile, died out of it. With Hope 
died Reason ; and when the Heart revived it raved— 
**Oh Night! Oh Dark! Oh Tempest!—Oh Dung2on 
damp!—Vulture gray !—Image bright!—I whirl—I 
sink—I perish! Help, Oh! God, or my Immortal dies 
—sinks back to nothing from whence Thou call’st it. 
Iconsume, phenzy-like, but no fire smoulders in the 
ashes ; for surging agony, like a flood of waters, has 
quenched the spark, where Thou hast hid the vital.” 
Sad Heart! why does it suffer so? and writhe in more 
than mortal agony! For this—that it may cast itself 
on God—then rest forevermore. And it did throw 
itself upon the Mighty and the Mercif. 1; for it prayed 
and said, “Oh Word, who was with God, and who 
art God with the Human—help my Humanity by thy 
Divinity. Oh, Cross of Christ, where Death brought 
Life—help me by thy mystery! Water, from Life’s 
Eternal Well, lave me! Bread of Eternal Life, feed 
me—Blood which maketh Sin wool-white, cleanse me. 
Spirit which broodeth dove-like hoverover me. Angel 
of Death, whose eye pierceth Egypt’s darkness, and 
discerneth betwixt Pharaoh’s and Israel’s children, see 
me—pass by, and save me. Oh Breath, whose divine 
afflatus inspired human clay with conscious soul—Oh 
Wind, whose quick breath in the valley of dead bones, 





brought bone to kindred bone, breathe on me. Oh 
Star, which guided wise men to the Infant Wisdom, 
gleam on me. Oh Voice, which stilleth by promise 
the martyr souls beneath the altar, hush within me the 
voice of my complaining. Victim Lamb, who goeth 
dumb to slaughter, and openeth no mouth to reproach 
the slayer, make me mute, even as that God-sufferer, 
whose voice spake thunder and shot lightning on 
Sinai, yet answered not on Calvary to man-revilings. 
Oh Sword of flaming Cherubim, which turneth every 
way, to guard the Paradise of God, flame inward, till 
I pass that dread portal in the Eternal wall, which 
divides this world-wilderness from that God-planted 
garden, where groweth the Tree, and runneth the 
River of Eternal Life.” 

And this prayer of the crushed Heart reached to the 
ear of God ; and the waiting Angel saw His tender 
mercies telegraphed upon the skies; and on the face 
of Heaven he read ‘‘ Bring it up hither.” How gladly 
did he turn, as with a yearning, loving breast, he took 
the lonely Heart to his embrace. And how it stilled 
and warmed, and vitalized itself, and gained new hope 
and strength, and heavenly love, while it imbibed 
celestial ichor from the Angel’s veins ; and when he 
laid iton Heaven’s pavement, it sprang up—a form, 
how heavenly !—and that face, the mirror of the heart, 
on Earth so anguished ; told now, a happiness socalm 
and saintly. 

Then the glad Angel took the newly Heaven-born by 
the hand ; and pointing to the Dial, tanght those won- 
dering eyes to read, in flaming characters of light, a 
future destiny, more glorious than I may tell; for 
Earth cannot translate the language of the skies. 

Then lowly reverent, the saved Immortal turned 
worshipful before the great White Throne of the Invi- 
sible,and entered on the Eternal Sabbath rest of Heaven. 





THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. 


“ Eheu! fugaces, Postume,” etc.—Hor. Carm. 


I 


Tne thoughts of early youth! They fly 
Across the weary soul, 

Like the slant sunbeams o’er the sky 
When night-mists first uproll. 

As these from crumbling Memnon hymrings wake, 
Joyous, tho’ strange, 

*Neath those a music from within doth break, 
Time cannot change ! 

II 

They come—at times ye cannot tell 
Or how they should, or why ; 

But mid our present toiis they swell, 
And then as sudden die 

As it were magic !—Yet there’s many an hour 
That chiefly hath, 

To rouse them into life, a wondrous power, 
From seeming death. 

Il 

They come when twilight’s phantoms drear, 
On far off western height, 

Dim dancing o’er Day’s golden bier, 

Seem beckoning old Night 





Again the saddened Earth to overpall 
With storm and cloud ! 

So there be spectres o’er the soul that call 
A grief-black shroud. 


IV 
They come at midnight’s mystic sleep, 
When stars are burning pale, 
And the orbed moon, o’er land and deep 
Outspreads her hallowing veil, 
And Silence, marble lipp’d, his tingling spell 
Loves to unfold. 
—How then, all glowing, flit through memory’s cell, 
Th’ endeared of old! 


Vv 


The thoughts of early youth! 
Across the heart, 

Like the first sunbeams o’er the sky, 
When night-mists part. 

But when their transitory glory’s gone, 
How deep the shade ! 

How lonelier is the breast, before full lone, 
And sadder made ! 


They fly 


V Oxpen. 




















THE ONE ERROR. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Waar a delightful party we will have to-morrow 
night, Ellen,” was the animated remark of her pretty 
and volatile young friend, Hannah Grey, who had just 
come in for the express purpose of talking about the 
aforesaid party. They were sitting in the sick cham- 
ber of Mrs. Russell, the mother of the former, and 
Ellen glanced at the bed as she replied with a half 
sigh. 

** Yes, I expect you will have a pleasant time.” 

“ We will have,” echoed Miss Fanny, with appa- 
rent surprise, ‘‘ Why !—do you not intend to go ?” 

“No,” replied Ellen, ‘‘ mother is too unwell.” 

**Oh, no,” said Mrs. Russell, from the bed, “ you 
might as well go; I can get on very well without you. 
You will suffer from so much confinement.” 

**Gracious! Ellen,” said Fanny, ‘‘I am sure Mrs. 
Russell will be nearly well by that time, and just to 
think what you will miss. Who do you suppose will 
be there?” and the lively girl went on to rattle over 
the names of the most prominent and attractive indi- 
viduals that were to grace the scene with their pre- 
sence. 

**Don’t go,” whispered Ellen’s better nature, as she 
thought of the restless night that her mother would 
pass, while she would be in the midst of revelry.” 

** Oh, I don’t think I ought to go,”” murmured Ellen, 
her imagination still busied with the picture of gaiety 
called up by Fanny’s words. ‘‘And then, what will 
everybody say, and mamma so sick ?’ she continued 
in a less abstracted manner. 

** Oh, dear ! that’s nothing,” argued the still undaun- 
ted Fanny, “don’t everybody go in such cases? 
There’s Julia Merriman went to a public ball last 
month, and half the family sick, and this is only a 
private party too. And what a brilliant affair it will 
be,” she continued, rather rambling from the question ; 
for Fanny had a peculiar knack of her own, of slip- 
ping away from a difficult point into the more agreea- 
ble branches of a subject. She had an instinctive 
aversion to the dark side of a picture. ‘And, Ellen, 
Frank Peyton will be there too. However, if you do 
not go, I suppose the southern stranger, Miss Seymour, 
will be attractive enough to interest him. They say 
she is very beautiful and accomplished.” 

Oh! Fanny, with all thy apparent simplicity and 
‘artlessness, thou art a cunning performer upon the 
chords of the human heart. 

* Yes, Ellen,” said Mrs. Russell, “‘I think that you 
had better go. You know that J am always somewhat 
indisposed, but you need not, on that account, give up 
the amusements of your time of life.” 

Gentle reader, judge not Ellen harshly, that she 
yielded. Perhapsshe was wrong; perhaps you would 
have done the same yourself. To be sure, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, though constantly in feeble health, was at present 
suffering under a more than usually severe attack. 
She required the attendance of a skilful physician and 
of a careful nurse. But then Ellen was so uniformly 
gentle and obedient, so unfailing in her attentions to 
her mother, and withal so fond of gaiety, that Mrs. 





Russell could not help urging her to go, though, per- 
haps, contrary to her own sense of propriety. Ellen 
knew that she ought not to go, but who can withstand 
a strong inclination, backed by such powerful allies as 
on the present occasion? And certainly our heroine 
was not one of those accomplished philosophers, who 
can omit the prayer, ‘‘ lead us not into temptation.” 

‘© Well, I will call for you,” said Fanny, as she danced 
merrily out of the room, with her heart full of sun- 
shine, and her wise little head full of the conviction 
that life is one long, long festival. 

And who is Frank Peyton? Why should his name 
have so much weight in the determinations of the 
gentle Ellen. Mr. Frank Peyton was one of Fortune’s 
favorites. In fact, how could he be a hero otherwise ? 
Born to affluence, his youth had been blessed with the 
supervision of kind and wise parents ; his opportunity 
for acquiring an education had been of the first order, 
and he had not faiied to improve it. His literary taste 
was cultivated and refined, and to a handsome person, 
and prepossessing manners, he united the various ac- 
complishments of the day. Like all other young men 
of twenty-five, he was capable of looking upon the 
passions and foibles of mankind with a calm and con- 
templative eye, while standing himself, as it were, 
aloof from the petty strife and turmoil of Earth. Not 
that he was too severe in his justice. Oh, no! Phil 
sophy smiles upon Charity quite patronisingly som! 
times. But inone respect Frank was inexorably strict. 
As regards the softer sex he expected, and insisted 
upon nothing less than perfection ;—quite a tribute to 
their superiority, by the way, though not intended as 
such by its author. Quietly stored up in his imagina- 
tion was a rather indistinct picture of some bright 
being all gentleness, and grace, and love; yieldingand 
confiding, and yet as unwavering in the path of right, 
as incapable of a thought of wrong, as an angel of 
light. How constantly he had been disappointed in 
the realization of such a vision, it is unnecessary to 
say. How unreasonable such an expectation was, 
may be the subject of different opinions. 

Accident had brought Frank and Ellen, at the same 
time, to the hume of a mutual friend, to spend a few 
days; and the end of a week, passed in the intimate 
association which a country life naturally produces, 
found them quite old friends. 

For sometime after his departure Frank felt at a loss 
for the society that had afforded him so much pleasure, 
and subsequently took ‘tthe opportunity, which a resi- 
dence in the same city afforded him, of cultivating an 
acquaintance so pleasantly begun. 

Time passed on, and Frank felt that the unaffected 
simplicity of the amiable girl, and the unvarying sun- 
shine of her disposition, were fast stealing with a gen- 
tle influence over his feelings. Notwithstanding this 
skepticism and extreme sensitiveness on the subject of 
female perfection, he was almost inclined to acknow- 
ledge that the beautiful Ellen was as lovely in every 
other respect as she was personally. His caution, 
which had become sleepless during his intercouse 
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with the sex, would not allow him to commit himself ; 
and though at times, his voice had assumed an un- 
wonted tenderness, and his eye a more than usual 
softness, yet the tone of love had never embodied its 
language. Such was the state of the case as we have 
introduced it to our readers. Frank Peyton, though 
absent from the city at the time, was, already an- 
nounced by our friend Fanny, certainly to be back in 
time for the occasion above alluded to. 


CHAPTER II. 
A etow of the softest light illuminated Mrs. Carroll’s 
elegant rooms, and the intoxicating music of the dance 
was floating upon the perfumed air. Bright eyes were 
glancing merrily, pretty faces wore their sweetest 
smiles, grace and beauty held there their sway, and 
dwelt in the fairy draperies that flitted around like 
visions of light. Manhood was there too in its pride 
and strength, and the pleasant hum of merry voices 
that mingled with the music. All combined to produce 
that peculiar animation which makes such scenes so 
enchanting to the young—perhaps to all. 

** By Heaven! Frank, Ellen Russell is beantiful,” 
was the exclamation of Mr. Edward Thornton, calling 
the attention of Frank Peyton to our heroine, as she 
entered the scene just described and advanced toward 
the hostess. 

The excitement of the occasion had called an addi- 
tional animation into her beautiful features, anda more 
natural and unstudied grace into every movement, 
that fully entitled her to Thornton’s encomium. 

“ Frank, you are a lucky dog, by report,” continued 
that gentleman, in a complimentary strain. 

Frank followed the lovely vision with his eye, and, 
as he perceived the general admiration which she 

ttracted, did not seem much inclined to repel the im- 

putation couched in his friend’s remark. 

. “* How is your mother this evening, my dear,’ 
rs. Carroll, after returning Ellen’s salutation. 
Ellen looked somewhat embarrassed as she replied, 

** A little better—thank you.” 

Mrs. Russell was no worse. 

Mrs. Russell was, perhaps, strictly speaking, no bet- 
ter; it was, therefore, a mere matter of form—a mere 
white lie, such as any body would tell. 

Ellen was in fine spirits. She was evidently the 
belle of the evening. Miss Seymour, though pretty 
and interesting, had not been able to secure the palm ; 
and then Frank was so attentive. Ellen danced more 
gracefully, and looked more interesting than usual. 
Her conversation was also more animated—more va- 
ried ;—of a deeper tone—of a happier repartee; and 
if, occasionally, some mal apropos reference to her 
mother’s health, cast a momentary glcom over her 
spirits, it only served to temper her vivacity with a 
deeper tinge of feeling. Frank was charmed—the 
spell was complete. He talked,—he danced with her 
more than even heretofore ; he was all attention and 
kindness. Once during a dance he retained her hand 
much longer than there was possibly any reasonable 
necessity for; and when she looked up timidly, per- 
haps, to see if it were not absence of mind, Frank 
was about to say, in the rashness of the moment, some- 
thing gallant about keeping it forever, when “ pro- 
menade all,” the order was given, and—there was a 
clear explanation without words. 

The only difference between holding the hand for a 
** promenade,” and in holding it preparatory to ex- 
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pressing a wish to retain it during life, is in the inten- 
tion ; the act is the same. 

How may a doughty resolve, about something im- 
portant, is allowed to subside quietly into an idle 
** promenade.” 

“ Well aint it-a shame for Ellen Russell to be so gay, 
and her mother almost a-dying ?’ said Mrs. Simmons 
to a friend in a whisper, kindly intended for Peyton’s 
ear, as he stood immediately behind them. 

Frank could scarce‘y believe that he had heard 
aright. Mrs. Simmons had three marriageable daugh- 
ters, and her zeal for Mr. Peyton’s welfare had led her 
to exaggerate the extent of Mrs. Russell’s danger. “I 
am sure,” she continued, “if either of my daughters 
were to do so, it would break my heart.” 

‘Miss Russell, how is your mother this evening ?” 
inquired Mrs. Simmons, in the sweetest imaginable 
voice, of Ellen, who happened to pass at the moment. 
Ellen looked up and saw Mr. Peyton’s eyes fixed upon 
her with a very penetrating expression,—far more so, 
we take the liberty of here remarking, than there ap- 
peared to be any actual necessity for. Ellen was con- 
fused ; he was evidently watching her, and she was 
about to tell a fib. Theconscious blood mantled her 
cheek with a bright glow, as she made the customary 
answer, in a hesitating and embarrassed manner, and 
passed on. Frank was convinced—or rather he thought 
that this was enough to convince most men, but he was 
not one to judge hastily. Oh! no; he would act coolly 
and justly—quite as much so as if he were an iceberg. 

“* Mrs. Grey,” said he to the mother of our friend, 
Fanny, and who he knew was an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the family. ‘‘I am sorry to hear that Mrs. 
Russell is so unwell; have you seen her to-day ?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied the lady, ‘‘ she has not begun to 
improve yet, but [ do not think that she is in any dan- 
ger.” 

But Frank’s mind was too much preoccupied with 
the impression already received to perceive how much 
milder a construction Mrs. Grey’s description would 
put upon Ellen’s conduct. His sense of delicacy was 
shocked. ‘ Have I really been laboring under a delu- 
sion?” thought he,—‘‘the dupe of a pretty face?’ 
Yes, yes, it was plain now. His blindness had left 
him. After all, she was a mere weak creature of sel- 
fishness ;—amiable, to-be-sure, but only from inanity 
of feeling—led into heartlessness from mere love of 
display; “ and then to disguise it with a falsehood,” 
he thought. His fondly cherished ideal of perfection 
was rudely dashed to the ground, and just at the mo- 
ment that he was expecting to realize it. ‘‘Oh, wo- 
man,” he moralized, “thou art a painted sepulchre— 
a lovely, gilded toy,—Mahomet was right—without a 
soul.” 

Had he known that it was the attraction of his own 
presence, more than fondness for gaiety that had lured 
the erring Ellen from her duty, Mr. Frank Peyton, we 
opine, would have had less bitterness in his soul, and 
more chatity, for the fault of the young maiden,—it 
philosophers can be influenced by such considerations. 

Frank feltsentimentally miserable. ‘I have dream- 
ed,” he half muttered to himself, ‘‘ but I have awaked 
and shall dream no more. My fairy palace has van- 
ished like a mist. My fancied paradise is dull, disen- 
chanted Earth, and my angel,—a mere—woman.” 

Having got feelingly through this rhapsody, Frank 
felt an ominous quiverofthelip. ‘ Bah,” heexclaim- 
ed, rather ferociously, as he turned to his friend, Ned 
Thornton, “let’s go home.” 
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““ Why, Peyton, what the deuce is the matter now ? 
You have just told me, for the seventh time, that it is 
the most delightful evening of your life.” 

“ Pshaw! man, it’s late and I am tired ; besides—” 

“Well, fatigue has a wonderful effect upon your ap- 
petite. I] thought you were going to devour me, just 
now when you turned round. If you are tired, amuse 
yourself by observing the many pranks that Cupid is 
playing with your neighbors. Good school for study- 
ing human nature, my dear fellow, if you’re not other- 
wise engaged,—to watch the mysterious unfolding of 
the bud of passion, and ——~” 

“Fudge! you’re tipsy, Ned. The old tale—tailors 
causing as much damage to the young ladies’ hearts 
as the dress-makers to their lungs. Besides, as I was 
going to say, I shall leave for Europe to-morrow, and 
have some preparations to make to-night.” 

“* For Europe!” echoed Ned, in astonishment, “‘I am 
with you in that case, certainly. Deuced sudden de- 
termination though—never heard of it before--what’s 
the matter? Ah! I see,” continued the gentleman to 
himself in default of an answer from Frank, who 
either did not, or pretended not to hear him, “I see 
how it is—A flat.” 

* * * * * * * 

** Oh, dear, how strange,” exclaimed Fanny Grey, 
as she casually glanced at the morning paper, while 
sitting in Mrs. Russell’s chamber, on the afternoon 
succeeding the events just described. ‘Did you see 
this, Ellen? ‘By the steamer to-day for England,’ 
among the passengers, ‘ Mr. Francis Peyton.’ ” 


CHAPTER III. 
A year and & half had flown, and found our hero 
again in the “land of the free.” He had wandered 
over the fairest provinces of Europe, moralized among 
the classical ruins of the ancients, and dreamed ro- 
mance in the oldest castles yet discovered. He had 
visited the finest cities and mingled in the best society 
of the old world. But at length travel failed in its in- 
terest, and novelty lost itscharm. Dreams of home 
haunted the pilgrim’s footsteps, and he longed to be 
again among his friends and the scenes of his youth. 
Accordingly at the expiration of the time above men- 
tioned we find him, once more quietly ensconced in his 
old quarters. It is the first evening of his return, and 
as we Call in to see him, kind reader, we perceive that 
he and Mr. Edward Thomton—an old acquaintance 
of ours—appear to have been, for sometime, comfort- 
ably engaged in discussing sundry bottlesof wine, and 
the accumulated gossip of his absence. 

“So, one_of the Misses Simmons ran away and 
married, did she?’ inquired Frank, referring to an 
item of news just received. 

Yes, old Mrs. Simmons objected violently to the 
match, but Miss Betsey declared that a ‘bird in the 
hand was worth two in the bush.’ So she concluded 
to have her own way, and got married. Of course 
they are banished from the maternal presence.” 

“TI wonder if it broke the old woman’s heart?’ 
mused Frank, holding up the wine glass by its taper 
stem, just between his eye and the light, and thinking 
of Mrs. Simmons’s great horror of filial disobedience 

‘* By the way, Ned,” said he, scrutinising the wine- 
glass very closely, ‘what became of Ellen Russell ? 
Who did she marry? You know you admired her 
very much.” 

This was the very question that Frank had been 





wishing for the last half hour to ask, but somehow he 
had hesitated to do so. Not thathe was at all interest- 
ed in the matter. Oh! no; he had long since proved, 
to his own satisfaction, that Ellen was nothing more 
to him than a mere stranger. 

“Marry!” exclaimed Thornton, “why, she has 
never raarried at all, though she has had some of the 
best offers in town. I suppose you knew her father 
was dead.” 

“‘ Never heard of it.” 

“ Yes, he failed soon after you left, and anxiety of 
mind brought on a fever, which soon carried him off.” 

‘* Left his family destitute, then.” 

“Yes, with no dependence for a support, I believe, 
except their own exertions.” 

‘* Have you never seen Ellen since ?” 

“Not for several months after that evening at Mrs. 
Carroll’s. I met her accidentally at the house of a 
lady, to whose daughters she was giving music lessons. 
Searcely knew her, she was so much changed. Did I 
tell you that she was very ill after you left ?” 

“ec No.” 

“Taken sick the day after that party, from the fa- 
tigue or some other cause, and recovered very slowly. 
At any rate, she was very thin and pale when I saw 
her, and looked so sad that I really pitied her; she 
was as beautiful as ever though, I thought.” 

“ Well ” 

** Well, I accompanied her home, and by that time 
Thad become so much interested in her appearance 
and situation, that, to tell the truth, Frank, I proposed, 
and——” 

‘* And she refused you,” said Frank, in a tone that 
savored rather more strongly of triumph than of sym- 
pathy for the misfortune of a friend. Very remarka- 
ble, too, for a person in no wise interested. 

“Yes,” said Thornton, in a more subdued voice 
than usual. ‘She said something about being grate- 
ful for the interest that I manifested, and so on, but 
declined unconditionally. And in fact,” he continued 
after a pause, “I do not think that she ever will marry, 
for as I said before, she has since that refused several 
of the best offers in town.” 

As Mr. Thornton ceased, Frank was gazing very 
intently at the wine-glass, and doubtless it was the re- 
fraction of the light as it passed through the rosy me- 
dium, that gave such a liquid expression to his 
eye. 

Frank had experienced divers misgivings of con- 
science as to the justice and wisdom of his conduct 
toward Ellen, and was sometimes inclined to acknow- 
ledge that he had acted hastily ; but he always man- 
aged to dismiss the idea with the conviction that he 
was the aggrieved party. But now there was no 
escape. He was a generous fellow at heart, and as he 
heard of the noble devotion of her time and exertions 
to the support of her mother—of her unfaltering ad- 
herence to principle in the rejection of wealth and sta- 
tion honorably offered, he could no longer resist the 
conviction that he had judged Ellen harshly—that her 
error could be attributed to nothing more radical than 
the thoughtlessness of youth. The image of the gen- 
tle and uncomplaining girl,—wasted with sickness 
and pale with close confinement, the freshness and 
sunshine of her spirits gone, and her bright anticipa- 
tions of life overshadowed and blighted,—rose up be- 
fore his imagination, mildly to accuse him of injus- 
tice. Frank acknowledged to himself that he had 
been mistaken,—that he had been too hasty,—and 
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finally, as he dashed the wine-glass into the fire-place, 
by accident, that he had acted ridiculously. 

Poor Ellen! hers had indeed been a hard trial. 
While still feeble from sickness, and suffering under 
the revulsion of feeling, roused by Frank’s abrupt de- 
parture, she suddenly found herself cast, from a life of 
luxury, by the death of a beloved parent, in utter des- 
titution upon the world. Thrown upon her own exer- 
tions, she looked around for some of her many friends 
to obtain assistance and advice ; and found that they 
had nearly all disappeared. Ellen was quite shocked. 
She had never before discovered that the world is 
false. And then as she thought of the probability that 
she and Frank would never meet again, or at any rate 
as mere strangers, Ellen thought that the world was for 
her a blank, and life to be a tedious and protracted 
scene of sadness. Her fault had been a small one, 
and ample was the expiation. But misfortune is fre- 
quently a blessing. In her struggle with the world her 
character was strengthened, her good feelings were 
tried, and became good principles. She passed through 
the fiery ordeal and was purified. The press opened 
a path by which she might obtain a support, and in 
the struggle for its approbation her intellect was exer- 
cised and improved. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
“Or course I must go to see Mrs. Russell,”? thought 
Frank, next day. ‘She isa particular friend of mine, 
and when I left, was in bad health. Yes, certainly, I 
must go.” 


Frank’s heart acted very singularly, as he entered 
the neat parlor of Mrs. Russell’s small apartments, 


did not perceive the agitation which Ellen felt, when 
he appeared so unexpectedly. In‘a few moments, she 
had regained her wonted composure, and though very 
pale, betrayed no unusual emotion by her manners. 
Frank was surprised at the mental improvement, 
which she displayed, while calmly and pleasantly 
leading the conversation, in which he was not so flu- 
entas usual. Frank rose togo, without having thought 
of his particular friend, Mrs. Russell, farther than to 
inquire formally after her health, when he first entered. 
Ellen’s calmness appeared to have produced a proper- 
tionate degree of embarrassment on his part, and in 
his confusion, he extended his hand to bid her good- 
bye. Ellen’s little hand trembled perceptibly as it met 
his. Did Frank notice it? We cannot say, but for 
some cause or other he did not release it as soon as he 
might have done. Ellen made a slight effort to disen- 
gaze it, which proved ineffectual and was relinquish- 
ed. There was certainly no lack of color now in 
Ellen’s face, and the tremor of the hand seemed to 
have become general. ‘Ellen !” breathed Frank, in 
the low, musical tone that nothing but deep love can 
inspire, “ Ellen, I love you !” 

The genial breath of summer which floated into the 
apartment through an open casement, at this moment 
rustled among the curtains and closed the aperture 
through which we were peeping. Reader, pity us. 
We heard no more, save the suppressed murmur of 
love. We saw no more—except a paragraph in the 
papers, a few weeks afterward, announcing the mar- 
riage of Mr. Francis Peyton and Miss Ellen Russell, 
and the return of the latter into that society, of which 
she had formerly been the ornament, but from which 
she had been for some time past secluded by the death 
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Wuite the widow Bertrand and her youthful com- 
panion Iolanda were seated at the door of their little 
cottage in Picardy, in anxious expectation of the ar- 
rival of Sir Gaston, the nephew of Bertrand, and gaz- 
ing with longing eyes on the road leading from the 
great city of Aix, the air suddenly rang with the loud 
and clear tones of a melodious song, accompanied by 
an instrument, and Lady Bertrand exclaimed, “It is 
doubtless a troubadour!” Iolanda looked around; she 
could see no one ; but the notes seemed to issue from a 
bower not far from her; thither she hastened with 
cautious steps, and listened attentively. 

In Provence originated that class of minstrels called 
troubadours ; and the first of the name were men of 
high distinction. The noble poets of Picardy soon fol- 
lowed the example of their brothers of Provence, and 
yielded to them in nothing but the priority of design. 
A troubadour, in general, had a suit of singers and 
harpers ; the former sang the verses composed by their 
chief, and the latter accompanied them on different 
instruments. They either executed lively dities called, 
lays, or else pastorals on rural pleasures and amuse- 
ments. Their sirventes, or odes, devoted to the celebra- 
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tion of battle and victory, were a medley of praise and 
satire. They also composed ballads and allegorical 
tales, in which decency was not much regarded. 

The palaces of princes were open to them ; often in 
the midst of a repast, an unknown troubadour would 
enter with his harpers. They were paid in arms, rich 
clothes, horses, and sometimes in silver. History adds 
that when a troubadour united the splendor of rank 
to the lustre of genius, he might expect recompense, 
perhaps, more agreeable to his heart. Titled gentle- 
men, endowed with only half their rights, because 
denied the gifts of fortune, traveled about rhyming, and 
returned with that indispensable moiety of their no- 
bility, wealth, which they had acquired by the exer- 
cise of their talents. However, it was not interest which 
always inspired the early troubadours; for kings are 
numbered among these first cultivators of French poe- 
try. 

When the minstrel, to whom Iolanda listened, had 
finished his song, he came from the bower, and the 
maiden started with surprise at the sight of a handsome 
young man, of an elegant form and pleasing aspect. 
She returned toward her aunt, and the troubadour ap~ 
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proaching the widow Bertrand, said, “‘madam, my 
song seems to have pleased you, and your beautiful 
companion; will you deign then to compensate me 
by the hospitality of your house for three days ?” 

**Gentle troubadour,” answered the widow, “I 
know what is due to your talents; it would delight me 
to be able to receive you ; but I am in hourly expecta- 
tion of a dear nephew ; and the only room I could offer 
you, is now prepared for him.” 

“Then,” replied the minstrel, ‘I shall not press you 
any further; however, it is late to be seeking accom- 
modations elsewhere, especially when coming from a 
distance and greatly fatigued.” 

** Butaunt,” exclaimed Iolanda, with vivacity, “‘ they 
did not tell you that Gaston was to come to-day pre- 
cisely ; probably he cannot yet reach us; and then 
how grieved you will feel to have been deprived the 
pleasure of entertaining the troubadour!” Iolanda 
blushed as she spoke. ‘*I should feel much more 
grieved,” returned the dame rather peevishly, “ if I 
should put my dear nephew to any inconvenience 
when he comes to delight me by his presence.” 

“Well then! Lady Bertrand,” said the troubadour 
smiling, ‘‘ permit me to remain with you till to-mor- 
row; I promise to give up my place as soon as the 
happy Gaston appears.” 

On these conditions the troubadour was admitted. 
He readily agreed to sing for them again; and Iolanda 
began to discover in the young man, a graceful and 
charming manner, of which her lively imagination 
dha never given her the least idea. The evening passed 
delightfully. The troubabour sang of beauty and of 
love; and keener eyes than those of the aged aunt 
would have easily perceived whence he drew his in- 
spiration, 

The next morning Iolanda arose early ; instinctively 
she @rest herself with more than usual care; she hast 
ened the toilet of her aunt, and at length they both de- 
scended to their little parlor; but the troubadour was 
gone. 

** What!” cried the quick Iolanda, ‘ without even 
bidding good-bye! without even promising to re- 
turn!” 

“For my part,” said Lady Bertrand, “I think he 
has acted very discreetly.” 

‘* And for me,” said Jolanda, in an under tone, “I 
think he has acted very ungratefully.” 

At that moment a squire appeared at the gate; he 
dismounted, and with a low salutation informed the 
dame, that he preceded his master Sir Gaston. The 
widow Bertrand shouted with joy ; she could not wait 
patiently, but hurried to the road to meet her nephew ; 
and taking the arm of her neice, in spite of her resist- 
ance, drew her also along. The knight, expected at 
the same time with equal eagerness and indifference, 
advanced upon a full gallop. He alighted from his 
steed and sprang into the arms of his aunt. 

“Who could have thought it!” cried the blushing 
Tolanda, “ it is the troubadour !” 

‘* The very same,” replied Gaston, as he kissed her 
hand; “I feared you might have forgotten me, my 
dear aunt, and, under the disguise of a wandering 
minstrel, I came to speak of Gaston. How great was 
my joy when you refused to admit me!” 

** But why not let us know who you were at once?” 
asked the widow. 

** Your tender recollection of me made me happy ; 
and I confess, through a gatural feeling of pride, I 
wished to prove to you that I was not unworthy.” 








** You need not then have changed your dress ;” ex- 
claimed Iolanda. 

* At least I will not forget,” said Gaston, “that in 
the guise of a trcubadour, I was so happy as to attract 
the notice of the fair Jolanda ; I congratulate you, aunt, 
on having so lovely a companion. When I left you I 
did not know you had a relation.” 

**Tolanda is my relative on the mother’s side,” said 
Lady Bertrand; ‘‘ when you are better acquainted you 
will, I hope, engage to protect her. Enter, my son; I 
long to see you established in my cottage.” 

Gaston, clothed in knightly armor, appeared to Io- 
landa more imposing than the troubadour; but not 
less amiable. The young warrior possessed pleasing 
and attractive manners; his tender and melancholy 
eyes betrayed acute sensibility ; he was affable, and in 
all he said, showed unaffected kindness. 

In the course of his travels, he had found more than 
one beauty willing to receive his plighted vows; but 
he attached too much importance to such engagements, 
to treat them with levity. Well persuaded, that where 
he once placed his affections, he should love constantly, 
he felt that his happiness depended on a well-directed 
choice; and his dispassionate reason had always for- 
bade a reliance on appearances, aware how often they 
prove deceitful. At a first interview with Iolanda, he 
was struck by her beauty ; she soon charmed him still 
more by her gentleness, vivacity, intelligence, and 
taste; but Gaston dared not declare his sentiments ; 
too modest to perceive her preference in his favor, he 
sought to please, and, by the prudence and moderation 
natural to his own character, to study the disposition 
of Iolanda. An observer of nature may easily com- 
prehend that his cares were superfluous ; that his fate 
already depended on her alone; and that the secret of 
his feelings betrayed itself in every look. 

The lively and ardent Iolanda quickly perceived her 
power over the heart of Gaston, and pleasure shed a 
new charm over her beautiful countenance, which 
more firmly secured her conquest. Without saying I 
love you, she, with a true female delicacy and address, 
proved to him at every opportunity, that she wished to 
exist for him alone. These lovers, so sure of one an- 
other’s affections, without having interchanged pro- 
mises, and so constantly occupied by the same thought, 
saw several months pass away in quiet felicity. 

But one day, after taking a longer walk than usual, 
they, on their return, found the widow Bertrand at- 
tacked by a violent fever. Iolanda, ever ready to suc- 
cor what she loved, passed the whole night at the bed 
of her sick aunt. The next morning she thought she 
discovered alarming symptoms, and gave herself up to 
the deepest despair; she shuddered at the idea of losing 
her who had been a mother to her, and who that night 
had revealed to her an important secret, which ren- 
dered her doubly dear. Gaston in vain insisted that 
she should take a few moments’ repose; she devoted 
herself entirely to the cure of her friend, as if she neither 
saw nor heard her lover, nor wished him to think of 
her at the bed of grief. 

After nine days of suffering, the widow Bertran t 
her last hour approaching. 

“My children,” said she, ‘I thank you; your cares 
have softened my pangs: Iolanda, in the closet near 
me you will find a small casket; it contains some 
things which beiong to you, and a little gold, the fruit 
of my savings ; it is all I have to leave you. Bertrand 
designed this dwelling for his nephew; I must not, 
nor would I transgress his orders. Do not be discour- 
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aged, my darling girl; fate will no longer persecute 
you; Gaston, promise that you will be her sup- 
port.” 

**T swear,” cried he, “to consecrate my life to Io- 
landa, whom I sincerely love ; I wish to be her protector 
—her husband.” 

** What do I hear ?”’ said the widow, for an instant 
reanimated, ‘‘ does Heaven then fulfil my prayers in 
allowing me to unite all my heart holds dearest in the 
world!” She took the hand of Iolanda, and placing 
it in that of Gaston, “love,” said she, “love always, 
my children—I die satisfied. I bear with me the as- 
surance of your happiness and tender remembrance 
of me.” As she spoke, she gently expired in their 
arms. 

Iolanda could not resist this affecting scene—she fell 
senseless. Gaston carried her into the next apartment 
—he knelt beside her, he sought to recall her to life, and 
lavished upon her the tenderest epithets ; at length she 
revived and wished to speak, but the words died on 
her lips; her heart was too full for utterance; her 
tears even could not flow; and for several.days she 
appeared almost deprived of feeling. 

As soon as her health permitted, Iolanda took up her 
abode in the village with an old friend of her aunt’s. 
Her windows faced those of Gaston ; she could follow 
him with her eyes whenever he was coming to see her, 
and could thus anticipate that pleasure. The days 
glided swiftly on, for they passed them in each other’s 
society ; and the present and the future was all one 
prospect of happiness. 

Gaston was obliged, through some unexpected affairs, 
to visit a place several leagues from the village ; he 
was distressed to think he should leave her he loved, 
even for a short period ; and repeating many a promise 
of returning speedily, he set out, declaring he should 
find no peace, till again enjoying the felicity of her 
company. Iolanda, who usually complained of the 
shortness of the hours, now found them tedious and 
slow. Impatiently she awaited her lover’s return. To- 
ward evening she placed herself upon an eminence 
near the road, so that she might the sooner perceive 
Gaston ; but he did not appear. Day closed ; the ob- 
jects around began to be indistinct, and night soon ob- 
liged her to return to her dwelling. A prey to the most 
cruel uncertainty, every conjecture she made added to 
her alarm. Gaston was to have crossed a wood ; per- 
haps attacked by robbers he was overcome by num- 
bers ; perhaps his horse has thrown him; perhaps. 

- Thus was she assailed by her anxiety; the 
lights in the village were gradually extinguished ; all 
slept in that repose of nature except Iolanda, who alone 
watched and was disconsolate. She opened her win- 
dow to hear more distinctly, and every slight noise 
revived her hopes, till silence returned, and the univer- 
sal stillness redoubled her breathless agitation. By 
turns she wept, or accused Gaston; and the apathy of 
hate would have been preferable to the torments she 
now endured through the warmth of her love. 

denly a faint sound, repeated nearer and nearer, 
seemed like the gallop of a steed: “it is he!” she 
cried ; “‘I know it by the beating of my heart!” At 
the entrance of the village, Gaston slackened his horse’s 
pace, as if he feared to disturb the slumbers of folanda. 
The thought struck her, and she blamed him for it: 
would he then sleep if I were absent? Oh! never! 
never will he love like me! ‘‘ Gaston,” she cried, 
“have you met with any accident ?” 


pectedly detained; how sorry I am to have excited 
your anxiety.” 

“ Gaston, I see you, and I am content; all my fears 
are past ; adieu till to-morrow.” 

Tolanda closed her casement and threw herself on her 
couch; but could not sleep. The calm, tender, and 
confiding sentiments of her love, appeared to her in- 
difference ; in her estimation, love was not really love 
unless it was a passion. Is it thus that women should 
feel? is it thus that it ensures happiness ? 

The next day Iolanda questioned Gaston on the cause 
of his late return; he gave an indefinite answer ; and 
turning the conversation, spoke of the sweet delight he 
felt in her society, and of the near approach of the time 
fixed for their intended union. 

A short while after this occurrence, Gaston told Io- 
landa he had affairs which required his presence at 
home, and he left her rather suddenly. It was the 
first time that Iolanda had known her lover to hurry 
away. Her heart was seized with a vague disquiet, 
and as she stood by her window, her surprise was in- 
creased when she saw Gaston mount his horse, and 
taking the same road as on the former day, disappear 
like lightning. On his return, he simply stated, that 
a slight indisposition had induced him to take a ride. 
Iolanda dared not question him, he appeared so sin- 
cere ; still less did she dare to betray her fears of his 
insincerity; but she suffered severelyyfor she thought 
she perceived something mysterious, and her heart 
from that moment was abandoned to jealousy. Next 
morning early she sent for Gaston ; she wished to ac- 
knowledge her suspicions, for which she reproached 
herself, and beg him to destroy them by an entire con- 
fidence. Gaston had left home at daybreak, and had 
not yet returned. However, it was not long before he 
presented himself with the dignified and noble air of 
one who is conscious of having acted uprightly ; he 
was more tender and affectionate than ever, and spoke 
not a word about his absence. Jolanda, in secret, still 
accused him of dissimulation, and for an instant, con- 
ceived the idea of employing it also; it might be the 
means perhaps of discovering the truth. But shechose 
a more direct method. 

** Gaston,” said she, “why do you of late so often 
go out without me? Once, your greatest pleasure was 
to be with me in all your occupations as well as re- 
creations.” 

‘“*My dear Iolanda, the attentions I am obliged to 


. | render to an unfortunate friend, make it necessary for 


me to visit him alone.” 

“Why not allow me to go with you ?” 

‘¢ Because it is important that his abode, his sorrows, 
and my frequent visits, should be unknown.” 

‘* So you then keep secrets from me.” 

**T have promised to be silent upon this affair ; love 
willnot make me fail in my honor ; but I most solemnly 
assure you that I will never hide from you anything 
personal.” 

* Will you swear that, Gaston ?” 

** Unjust Iolanda! you do not know your lover if his 
word will not suffice for you! Yes, I take heaven to 
witness, you shall always know everything that passes 
in my heart, which is incapable of feeling a sentiment 
it ought to hide.” 

This promise tranquilized Iolanda. She was sorry 
for her unworthy suspicions ; and resolved for the fu- 
ture to believe implicitly the professions of the most 
delicate and tender of men. 





** What, my love, 2re you still awake! I was unex- 





But passion cannot well follow the counsels of rea- 
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son. Gaston’s so often absenting himself, she attri- 
buted to a guiltycause. ‘* Love alone can wrong love,” 
said she ; “ he visits my rival ; I care not what it cost 
me, I will clear up this uncertainty.” She called a 
little shepherd-boy, to whom she had shown many 
kindnesses, and “ my boy,” said she, I’ll give you some- 
thing if you will follow Sir Gaston, and tell me where 
he goes every day. Probably you will not have far to 
go, for he himself often goes on foot. 

Scarcely had she given the order than Iolanda blushed 
for herself. Thus incessantly to suspect, accuse, and 
watch her lover, was it not degrading tohim? She 
would have retracted the command, but love, she 
thought, would be her excuse. 

The following day, Gaston, according to custom, set 
out early in the morning, and the shepherd-boy re- 
turned very soon 

“Now, here Iam,” said he; “I went before till I 
came to the wood, and I had scarce got there when 
Sir Gastoncame up. He walked very fast, and looked 
all round him as if afraid to be seen. I had laid in an 
old hollow tree, so he did not see me; he went through 
the wood, and I kept after him till he stopped at a 
cottage just on the skirts of the wood. He tapped three 
times on the door, and a tall beautiful lady opened it ; 
I knew she was thanking him by gestures she made. 
He went in, and she shut the door very quick. So, as 
I did not suppose I could learn any more, I came 
straight back to tell you all.” 

‘Oh, the faithless, faithless one! . . . 
you right sure of what you say ? 

* Oh, that I am, my lady.” 

** Enough then, take this; now you may go, but 
remember to be silent.” 

Tolanda for a few moments remained stupified. 

** The monster !” she cried, ‘‘ with what an appear- 
ance of candor he could deceived! But yesterday, he 
swore to love for ever! I too will feign, so that I 
may confound him, and when I have unmasked him, 
I will hate as muchas I have loved! . . . did I say so]! 
Ah! Gaston, forgive ; Ican sooner die than hate you. 

She was beautiful, the boy said. 

I will see through this odious mystery. 

Gaston just then returned. With a calm and gentle 
air he approached Iolanda, and remarked the agita- 
tion which she vainly strove to conceal. He conjured 
her in the tenderest manner to confide in him, and tell 
him the cause of her distress. 

**T fear, Gaston, said she, that I have lost your heart.” 

**My love, you are unjust to yourself and to me. 
Are you not the object of my choice! Am I not ready 
to devote my whole life to you!” 

“Why then do you hide anything from me ?” 

‘*Tolanda, the present peace, the future fate, the life 
perhaps of a friend, depends on the secret.” 

“And can you assure me that that friend will not 
injure my happiness ?” 

**Dearest Iolanda, you wound my heart by your per- 
petual doubts; and, you yourself, in ceasing to esteem 
what you love, do you not weaken the bonds of affec- 
tion ?”” 

“Then forgive me, Gaston; your reason conquers 
mine ; Iam convinced, at least I wish to be so: I ab- 
jure an error which is the torment of my life; I ac- 
knowledge that I have done wrong, but the excess of 
my love must plead for indulgence.” 

The lovers renewed their vows of loving till death, 
and separated happy when the evening called Gaston 


But are 


fell, (thought Iolanda,) the woman the boy saw 
must be the wife of this unfortunate friend ; J] cannot 
doubt Gaston’s good faith. Tranquil for a while, she 
was composing herself to sleep, when she was aroused 
by a slight sound as if some one was opening the door. 
She flew to the window and listened ; she heard the 
tramping of a horse, apparently hastening to the road. 
It was ten o’clock; the night was dark and cloudy ; 
and she strained her eyes in vain. But this was not 
all: Iolanda believed it was her lover who, thinking 
her asleep, was betaking himself to his mistress. ‘‘ Why 
should I suffer longer?’ she exclaimed. ‘Does he 
think me incapable of keeping a secret? I will follow 
him ; overwhelm him with disdain and indignation 
if he be guilty ; and if he has not deceived me, beg for- 
giveness at his feet for my too fatal error.” 

While thus debating with herself, she had hurried 
her clothes on, and cautiously descending, she left the 
house. She knocked at the window of the young 
peasant, who had already proved his zeal to serve her. 

**My little friend,” said she, “‘lead me instantly to 
the cottage where you say Sir Gaston went.” 

“That I would willingly ; but won’t you be afraid 
at this hour ?” 

‘That is none of your business, boy; lead me, I 
say.” 

The shepherd-boy, not daring to cross the wood by 
night, took a circuitous path. Iolanda, impatient of 
every delay, accused him of having misled her. When 
they came within sight of the hut, she left her guide 
and darted forward with amazing speed. She reached 
the door, where there was a little girl about twelve 
years of age, weeping with great affliction. 

“My child, I thought I should find a lady here ?” 

Alack! she has just gone off with the knight. She 
told him this evening, ‘‘I must find another home, or 
we shall be discovered ;” and then she called him 
tutelary angel, and he took her up behind him on his 
horse, and he started off at full gallop—There! don’t 
you see them on the hill? see the moon shines out on 
them.” 

‘The woman lived alone ?” 

‘Oh! not she, my lady, I lived with her, and was as 
good a servant as I knew how; but the knight never 
let me go out, and he brought everything we wanted. 
He has given me this hut and the garden. Iam rich 
now: but I can’t help crying, to think the lady has 
gone away; oh! she was such an angel.” 

Iolanda, in a state impossible to describe, returned 
to her abode, and, freed from an importunate witness, 
gave herself up to the most violent despair. ‘‘ Was 
ever greater perfidy hia under the mask of virtue ?” she 
exclaimed ; ‘and shall I submit to this injustice? No 
—to revenge myself . and die. I will 
let the whole earth know his villany: he shali be pun- 
ished ; I will punish myself for loving the vilest of 
men.” 

The resolution she had taken calmed her disordered 
spirits. She dressed herself in her handsomest clothes, 
and covering her long jetty ringlets with a veil, set out , 
for Aix at the dawn of day. The walk restored a fresh 
bloom to her cheek, pallid from grief; her large dark 
eyes by turns expressed indignation and tenderness ; 
all who met her, saw that she was suffering under some 
great misfortune, and gazed on her as they passed, 
with admiration and surprise. She reached the palace 
of the county of Provence. The young princess, sur- 
rounded by her court, was just coming out. Without 





home. 





answering those who questioned her, and repulsing 
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those who tried to detain her, Jolanda broke into the 
circle and threw herself at the feet of the countess. 

Lady! in the name of love, I ask justice from you 
against Sir Gaston.” 

Every spectator felt interested for the afflicted beanty ; 
some were amazed that she had met an unfaithful 
lover; others became such in gazing upon her, and all 
wished to console her. . 

The countess, with a soothing and compassionate 
air, held out her hand for Iolanda to rise. 

** Young maiden,” said she, “I feel respect for your 
sorrows; he who could draw tears from such eyes 
must be very guilty ; tell me who you are; to obtain 
the trial you solicit, your family titles must be proved.” 

** Alas! lady, I cannot answer you in public without 
danger ; deign to grant me a private interview.” 

The countess re-entered the palace, and Iolanda was 
ushered with her into a cabinet next the grand apart- 
ment, where all the court impatiently awaited the issue 
of this unexpected adventure. 

Shortly after the countess appeared, and holding Io- 
landa by the hand, presented her to her favorite lady. 

TI confide,” says she, “the vase of this young per- 
son to you. Take her to the chamber next my own, 
and let every one treat her with the respect due to mis- 
fortune.” 

She then ordered that the Court of Love might be 
convened as soon as possible, and Sir Gaston sum- 
moned. 

I desire,” added she, smiling, “that all ladies and 
noble maidens who have complaints to present, may 
be admitted.” 

The Court of Love was one of the most curious and 
extraordinary establishments. The importance an- 
nexed to it now appears singularly ridiculous; yet few 
institutions were ever received with as much respect, 
or maintained with as scanty resources; and none can 
glory in having possessed a more powerful control over 
manners and morals. An endless number of questions 
originated in France, in the fourteenth century, arising 
from disputes, to decide which, a supreme court was 
instituted, called the Court of Love ; the judges of which 
were chosen from among the gentry, ladies of quality, 
and the poets of the day. The women of that age were 
charmed with a tribunal where all the judges were 
partial to the cause of the fair, and by their influence 
they extended them throughout the more southerly pro- 
vinces, were grave contests on tender subjects had be- 
come fashionable. These Courts of Love comprised 
an extensive jurisdiction: they took cognizance of all 
love-quarrels, and all affairs of honor and gallantry. 
They peremptorily cited the guilty to appear ; and fiery 
warriors, who, in any other cause, would have acknow- 
ledged no right but superior strength, no other justice 
than the sword, submitted without a murmur, to arbi- 
trary judges, not even invested with the power of en- 
forcing their sentences. According to the offence, they 
imposed a proportionate punishment; the final separa- 
tion of the parties, or prescribed the form of their re- 
conciliation ; and their verdicts, called Decrees of Love, 
remained for a length of time as a legal code; the 
respect for which was so absolute, that none are ever 
known to have appealed from its authority. A chival- 
rous regard for the female sex, so enhanced the con- 
sideration conceded to this tribunal, that princes and 
sovereigns claimed the privilege of presiding over it, as 
peculiar to their dignity. The Court of Love was sup- 
plied with all the officers allowed to a supreme court: 
judges, counsellors, attorneys-general, notaries, secre- 





taries, sheriffs, constables, &c. The execution of the 
several departments was allotted to branches of the 
blood royal, to the greatest lords of the kingdom, to 
grave magistrates, curates and canons, and to ecclesi- 
astics of the highest respectability. Far from being 
thought a weakness, love was then esteemed a virture ; 
a necessary qualification; the source of everything 
great and magnanimous. An idolized female friend 
was an indispensable requisite for a hero ; and youth- 
ful knightslamented their lot until they could show prow- 
ess, to render themselves worthy of loving and being 
loved. Then, the favor or affection of a beauty, was 
often the recompense, and almost always the motive, 
of splendid achievements. A passion which thus stim- 
ulated and encouraged superior excellence, although, at 
times, it might have wounded morals, deserved the 
care of the legislator, and the veneration of its votaries. 
In those days, it seemed even incorporated with relig- 
ion; among the first precepts inculcated to the young 
nobility, were daty to God, duty to Women. 

At length the day fixed for the trial arrived. Ladies 
in dresses of dazzling richness, occupied the circular 
ranges of raised seats, which gave the saloon the ap- 
pearance of an amphitheatre. The Countess of Pro- 
vence, who presided, was installed on a high throne, 
at the upper end of the hall, and sorrounded by all the 
judges. At first, some causes were brought forward 
of no greatimportance. A young woman complained 
of her lover’s indifference: the defendant answered, 
that he had been attracted by the plaintiffs apparent 
sweetness, goodness, and condescension, but that he 
soon found her tyrannical, bitterly sarcastic, and ex- 
cessively headstrong ; being thus co... pletely undeceiv- 
ed, he confessed he had ceased to love what had ceased 
to be lovely. The men defended the cause of the ac- 
cused ; the women declared that he confounded spirits 
with obstinacy. After a long debate, it was decided, 
that two lovers, who saw so clearly their mutual faults, 
could never be happy under matrimonial restraint ; 


and the court sentenced them to a positive dissolution | 


of ali their engagements. 

A better means, perhaps of reconciling the two lovers, 
could not have been found. The decree was scarcely 
pronounced before they both repented of their rash 
exposure ; and the tribunal had promoted peace and 
good wili by their harsh verdict. Such is the nature of 
man! 

Another complained of the surprising change in her 
betrothed, who, she said, after having won her con- 
sent by gallant attentions, care, and complaisance, 
took no trouble about her ever since she had given him 
her promise. ‘TI shall allege in my justification,” an- 
swered the young man, “that I wished to please but 
one woman; and I find a hundred in my mistress. 
Every day I have felt more uncertain of pleasing her ; 
and I acknowledge, that the difficulty of succeeding 
made me renounce the enterprise.”” The women in- 
dignantly exclaimed against such a weak defence. 
They assured the other judges, that monotony being 
the greatest enemy of love, that woman deserved 
praise indeed who could keep her lover in continua! 
activity. The men, not being able to agree with them 
on this point, the court dismissed both parties with this 
charge: ‘‘You have quarreled through caprice ; 
through caprice you will be friends again.” 

These causes adjudged, the countess ordered them to 
proceed to that of Iolanda. As soon as she appeared, 
every eye was fixed upon her. The modest simplicity 
of her dress added another charm to her striking beau- 
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ty. With a firm step she had advanced into the mid- 
die of the hall, when she perceived Gaston entering 
from the opposite side, in all the dignified calm of in- 
nocence; she blushed, cast down her eyes, and he 
extreme agitation inspired the whole assembly with a 
general interest. ‘‘ Speak, Iolanda,” said the countess 
of Provence ; “‘let us know your complaints against 
Sir Gaston. He is high in our favor for brave bearing 
in the field; nevertheless, that shall militate against 
him if he has dishonored the trust of love; fighting is 
but half the duty of a true knight.” Encouraged by 
this testimony of impartiality, Jolanda began her accu- 
sation. ‘‘He has deceived me,” said she; ‘he has 
destroyed my happiness; he will cause my death. I 
loved him as the noblest, the raost feeling, and the most 
perfect of human beings ; in return for the love he had 
vowed to me, I gave him all my heart; I only lived to 
adore him: I only wished to please him. Oh! whoto 
look at him, would think he could be so perfidious !” 
Tolanda could go no farther; she burst into tears, and 
amurmur of compassion circulated through the saloon. 
“That such a smooth appearance as Sir Gaston’s,” 
said the countess, ‘* should conceal a treacherous heart, 


we cannot believe until you state your grievances fully ; |’ 


a sworn knight must not be accused slightly, and we 
sit here to distribute justice. By what actions has the 
accused proved his perfidy ?’ ‘‘Gaston was my only 
protector upon earth,” answered Jolanda. “His fre- 
quent absence was on false and frivolous pretences ; 
he appeased me by the most lively assurances of ten- 
derness; but breaking all his oaths, in defiance of 
honor and love; abandoning me to tears and despair, 
he left me, and fled with my rival.” 

“* Sir knight,” said the countess quickly, “these are 
serious charges; what have you to answer?’ Undis- 
mayed by the universal impression against him, Gas- 
ton, with the dignity of truth, replied, “‘ My lady, a 
part of those accusations are true; but I take heaven 
to witness, that I have never ceased to love her whom 
Iesteemed as worthy to be my companion for life; 
anu that Iolanda has norival. Even at this moment, 
when her jealousy will separate us, perhaps forever, I 
love her still, and excuse the folly to which she has 
been led by excess of affection.” ‘Is it I, then,” ex- 
claimed Iolanda, ‘“‘who must ask forgiveness ?”’ “Yes,” 
said Gaston, “ for you have doubted my truth.” “Sir 
knight,” said the countess, “according to the usages 
of this court, you must prove what you affirm against 
the plaintiff. Since her doubts offend, you can destroy 
them at once by the most simple process; name the 
person to whom your attentions have been rendered.” 
** My lady, I cannot divulgethe name.” ‘ Let us then 
know the motives of your mysterious conduct.” ‘* My 
lady, Icannot.” ‘In that case, you prefer silence to 
the peace of your mistress, and the satisfaction of the 
court. Our good opinion of you cannot but yield to 
the testimony against yon, and you forfeit your claims 
on the affection of your mistress so far, that, as you 
may perceive, there is no appeal for you. We there- 
fore throw you on the discretion of the court, unless 
you reveal——” “‘ My lady, that is impossible.” 

Gaston, who, till this moment, had stood with an 
unvarying aspect, too proud to betray emotion, now 
changed color, and for an instant irresolute, he turned 
from his judges to Iolanda. The countess delayed her 
purpose. “Then you think you will explain?” 
“Never; I cannot, my lady. I have protected an un- 
fortunate fellow-creature ; on the word of a knight J 
have promised secrecy: I cannot sacrifice honor to 








love.” His noble confession and assurance of truth, 
would have had an influence over his peers in arms 
and honor, but the tears of the beautiful Iolanda had 
softened those who deemed themselves too just to be 
swayed but by principle; and when the countess ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Let the court proceed to judgment,” the 
judges arose, and unanimously pronounced him guilty. 
The hall resounded with the cry of “ guilty, guilty ; 
let him be condemned!” At that moment the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and a lady, past the meri- 
dian of life, but still beautiful, accompanied by her 
chaplain, was ushered into the council-chamber, and 
rushed at once to the bar. ‘‘ Suspend the judgment ;” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir Gaston is innocent ; he was my 
deliverer, my guardian, my protector!” The gay and 
noisy crowd were mute with astonishment. Gaston 
sprang toward the lady, and conjured her to be silent. 
**No, no!” she answered; “I can justify you now, 
and make myself known without danger. My lady,” 
she added, as she advanced toward the countess, 
‘will you permit the widow of Sir Raymond de Pou- 
thieu to explain this unfortunate affair by narrating 
her sad history ?” 

All the knights present were acquainted with the 
renown of the warlike Raymond, a powerful lord of 
Dauphin, and every lady could relate by heart the 
story of his frantic jealousy, and the wrongs and suf- 
ferings of his lady, who had been thought dead for 
many years. The Countess of Provence immediately 
ordered her to be accommodated, and, in the most be- 
nevolent manner, begged her to proceed, since it might 
not only afford them an opportunity of dispensing 
equitable decrees, but of succoring the unhappy. 
“The violent and jealous character of my husband,” 
said the Lady Raymond, “was known through all 
Provence. I shall notenter into painful details; suffice 
it to say, I was the victim of an infamous calumny. 
Sir Raymond, believing me guilty, wished to revenge 
his pretended injury by the death of his wife. This 
aged chaplain, who accompanies me, and who had 
known me all my days, was so sure of my innocence, 
that he secretly saved my life, by facilitating my es- 
cape. I fled to the most distant parts of Provence, and 
took refuge with an aunt, with whom I lived retired 
and unknown; weeping incessantiy for the loss of the 
innocent babe, to which I had given birth a few months 
before my flight. It is two months since I heard that 
my husband was dangerously ill; the desire of excul- 
pating myself, and the hope that! might succeed, sup- 
ported my courage. I hastened to the neighborhood 
of his castle, and my chaplain, the venerable Bernard, 
informed him of my intentions. My name renewed 
all his fury ; he could not, he said, die unrevenged. 
Informed by the good chaplain of the cruel resolution 
of Raymond, I hastened away; I separated from my 
two companions, and prosecuted my flight. During 
the day, I hid myself in tangled brakes or solitary 
caves, and continued my journey by night. Without 
a guide or protector, I soon found that I had lost my 
way ; nor could I, with all my endeavors, regain the 
road. Exhausted by fatigue and the want of nourish- 
ment, I was yielding to my fate, when Providence 
conducted Sir Gaston to the very wood where I was 
bemoaning my unhappy destiny. He did every thing 
to assist me, and offered to take me home with him. 
The frankness of his manners, and the goodness ex- 
pressed in his countenance, inspired me with full confi- 
dence. I told him who I was, and the extreme danger 
of my situation if the emissaries of Raymond should 
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discover me. He generously swore to protect me, and 
conveyed me to a lone dwelling, where he himself sup- 
plied me with necessaries. After a short while, Gas- 
ton feared that my asylum was discovered, and late 
one evening he transported me secretly to a neighbor- 
ing village, and dispatched a faithful messenger to the 
castle of my husband, to inform Bernard of my abode. 
I endeavored to beguile those moments consecrated to 
my care by Sir Gaston, by conversing with him about 
Iolanda, whom he described as a celestial beauty, the 
first that had inspired him with love. 

Here the sobs of Iolanda interrupted the widow 
Raymond ; all the assembly maintained a respectful 
silence. Gaston moved to approach Iolanda ; but the 
countess motioned him with her hand to remain in 
his place, and then requested Lady Raymond to con- 
tinue her recital. ‘I was longing,” said she, “for the 
arrival of the messenger of Gaston, when, to my great 
surprise, Isaw my ancient chaplain, Bernard, enter 
my asylum. He informed me that Raymond was no 
more; that before he died, he had been undeceived by 
the very wretch who had deceived him; that he had, 
therefore, declared my innocence ; implored my for- 
giveness, and left me sole heiress of his immense 
wealth. My character being cleared, and I obliged to 
set out immediately for the castle of Raymond, where 
my presence was required, I wished first to thank my 
protector, and gratefully show him that he had not be- 
stowed his cares on an unworthy object. With this 
intention I sent for him; but what was my amaze- 
ment to learn, that he had been summoned to the Court 
of Love, and through his generosity and benevolence, 
might loose the object of his tenderness! I lost not a 
moment; and I have come with all speed to disclose 
the truth publicly for the sake of my young friend, and 
to demonstrate to Iolanda that I cannot be her rival.” 





‘‘Ah! how ashamed I am, of my hateful suspicions!” 
cried Iolanda, as she hid her face in her hands. 
** Gaston, dear Gaston, will you forgive me ?”’ ‘ Love,” 
exclaimed Gaston, “‘aan forgive any thing; dear Io- 
landa, I feel that it is sweet to forgive you.” Iolanda 
dared not raise her eyes; Lady Raymond -hastened 
toward her, and pressed her in her arms. ‘‘Oh hea- 
vens !” she cried, “ what, what do I see! whence did 
you obtain this cross, which I myself placed round my 
infant’s neck ?’—“‘It belongs to me, my lady; she who 
took care of me since childhood, Lady Bertrand, gave 
it me before she died.” ‘‘ Lady Bertrand !”’ said old 
Bernard, stepping forward, “do you mean Lady Ber- 
trand, the widow of a poor knight?’ ‘The very 
same.” ‘Oh! Providence! it was she to whom Sir 
Raymond gave his daughter, that he might never hear 
of her more. He who carried this precious deposit to 
Lady Bertrand, threatened her with the most terrible 
chastisement if she ever attempted to discover the pa- 
rentage of the child. I myself, deceived by appear- 
ances, thought Jolanda dead; nor did I suspect the 
contrary, till the confession of Sir Raymond. I did 
not wish to renew the grief of his widow by giving 
her false hopes, but intended to make strict inquiry 
after her dear daughter, when the business of Sir Gas- 
ton suddenly called us to Aix.” ‘‘ Except her mother’s 
name, which she knew not, the recital Jolanda gave 
me, agrees with yours,” said the Countess of Provence. 
“Oh! my lady,” cried Iolanda, falling at the feet of 
her mother, “ will you deign to recognise your child ¥” 
The widow Raymond opened her arms to her, and 
swooned away on the bosom of her fainting daughter. 
The Countess of Provence ordered thern to be convey- 
ed to the next apartment, where Sir Gaston and the 
chaplain were also permitted to enter, and they were 
soon recalled to life and happiness. 





THE BLOODY WAGER. 
A LEGEND OF SABBATH-DAY POINT. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY, Avutuor or “Oxtp Cro’ Nest,” etc. 


Tuar portion of Lake George which is known—owing, 
in all probability, to the air of peace and quiet which 
broods over it—as Sabbath-day Point was once the 
scene of a deadly struggle, of which the record yet re- 
mains among the few who inhabit its neighborhood. 

The Rutherfords were old settlers upon the lake. 
When the trackless wilderness was known only to the 
Indian and the panther, and his slender canoe alone 
danced upon the waters, they had ventured hither to 
seek a precarious livelihood. What was their history, 
or what the motives which could have induced them 
to take this hazardous step no one could tell. But 
some of the Indians who were in the habit of acting 
as guides, occasionally, to the officers at the fort, (Ti- 
conderoga) gave him a reputation for deeds of sinister 
hue, and many were the singular reports which were 
circulated respecting him. 

It was said that Rutherford was not the only occu- 
pant of the lone hut in which he dwelt. During the 
night, when the stars were quenched and the wind 





came whistling through the pines, shrill cries rang out 
upon the chill air, and were repeated by the echoes, 
until it seemed as every tree and stunted shrub had 
been gifted with human voices. Even the most savage 
of the Indians trembled when they passed the myste- 
rious cabin whence these sounds proceeded, and their 
proudest chieftains quailed before the stern eye of the 
dark settler. 

It was also said that, when he first came to dwell in 
that solitary spot, he was accompanied by a female 
whose entire figure was hidden by a robe of black, 
even her features being closely masked—rendering 
vain the least attempt at recognition. And thus the 
story ran from mouth to mouth, until even the officers 
at the fort, the privates, themselves, and the suttler 
women who furnished them with the little luxuries of 
a soldier’s life were as familiar with the tale as though 
each had been an actor in the mystery. 

On a dismal night of March a party consisting of 
some half-dozen officers were gathered about a table 
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in a small apartment of the fort, discussing sundry 
glasses of brandy, and cigars whose flavor proclaimed 
them of foreign derivation. It was yet in the early 
watches of the night, but the wine had done its work 
with most of the group we are describing, and one 
was dozing over his glass,—another was preparing to 
take up his lodging under the table, while two who 
seemed less affected than the.rest were endeavoring to 
keep each other awake by the relation of some merry 
jest or a fragment of sone well-worn ballad. 

li tell you what it is, Frank,” said one of these 
personages, starting suddenly from a revery, into which 
he had just fallen,—“ either this eau de vie that we 
are imbTbing must be too strong for us, or our heads 
to-night must be of weaker stuff than usual. What 
shall be done to keep ourselves awake. I have it!” 

Well?’ yawned Frank,—a comely individual of 
the middle age,—“ what new idea have you got now. 
Some mad-cap prank, I’ll be bound. Your brain is 
always getting some one into trouble.” 

** You’ve hit it, Frank,—that’s my thought, exactly. 
You’ve heard the tale of old Rutherford, the settler ?”’ 

**Have I not ?” replied Frank ; ‘the story’s common 
in the fort. Nay, there’s not a farmer within thirty 
miles but knows it well.” 

***Tis said that he deals in witchcraft,” said Percy, 
musingly. “But, be that as it may, I'll lay you a 
wager that, ere to-morrow’s sun has risen, I'll pene- 
trate the mystery.” 

** And lose your life, perchance, for the sake of giv- 
ing the neighborhood something to talk about. No— 
no, Percy,—I’ll not take you up. There are too many 
perils in such an adventure.” 

* Perils !’—and Perey laughed contemptuously as 
he surveyed his own well-knit frame in an opposite 
mirror. 

* Yes, Percy, perils. In the first place you have got 
to escape the vigilance of the sentries ; an exploit not 
often attempted, and to which, should you be detected, 
a motive different from the true one might be attach- 
ed.” 

**That’s true. But I can bribe one of the men, or at 
the worst can leap the walls.” 

*Rutherford’s cabin, Percy, is far down the lake, in 
the midst of the wilderness—a place frequented only 
by hostile red men and beasts of prey.” 

*“*T wear a sword, and am not afraid to face dan- 
ger,” rejoined Percy. 

“The night is dark—a storm is fast coming on, and 
your journey will be, for the most part, over the lake.” 

“T can find a canoe,” said Percy, “ and am expert 
with the paddle. Come, Frank, oppose me no longer, 
for I am determined. This night, I'll penetrate Ruth- 
erford’s mysterious secret, and, perhaps, in the endea- 
vor [ may confer a benefit on some suffering fellow- 
being, whose groans are said to awake the forest’s 
echos.” 

* Be it as you will, then; I oppose you no longer. 
For my part, however,” said Frank, “I believe the 
story’s a humbug, and so I'll leave you to enjoy your 
agreeable adventure.” 

About half an hour after this conversation, a canoe 
containing a single figure shot swiftly out from a cove 
in the vicinity of the fort. It was Percy. How he 
had managed to elude the sentries is a mystery; at 
any rate, he had cleared the fort, and was now fairly 
embarked upon his dangerous voyage. Thenight was 
fearfully dark, and everything indicated an approuch- 
ing tempest, yet still the young officer held on his way, 








fully resolved to accomplish what, it must be confess- 
ed, appeared to him, now that the fumes of the liquor 
had somewhat subsided, a rash undertaking. 

About an hour passed. Percy’s canoe flewover the 
lake with incredible swiftness. He was anxious to 
bring his adventure to aclose. A lightshines out upon 
the distance. Jt must proceed from Rutherford’scabin 
—thought Perey, and he redoubled his exertions. 
There was a single flash—vivid and innocuous—of 
lightning, succeeded by alow rumble, }jke the distant 
reverberations of artillery. Then several big drops 
came pattering upon the young oflicer’s uniform, and 
the little canoe was tossed about as if it had beena 
cork. 

“This is a pleasant beginning,” said Perey, half 
aloud ; “I’m ‘making a night of it’ witha vengeance!” 

The jest was scarcely uttered, before a scream, acry 
of mortal anguish, so shrill that it pierced to the core 
of Percy’s heart; and congealed his blood almost to ice 
—broke forth the momentary pause which had fol- 
lowed the din of the elements. 

**Great God!” he ejaculated. ‘Upon what myste- 
rious mission have I been sent. The tale was true, 
then.” 

Again that ery—wild and shrill, but melancholy in 
its tones. It seemed to supplicate protection, and Per- 
cy shuddered inwardly, when he found that the voice 
was a woman’s. 

The storm had set in. Sonorous peals of thunder— 
quick, sharp flashes of lightning—a drenching torrent 
of rain; such was Percy’s welcome as he leaped on 
the strand, hardly to be distinguished from the water 
in the intense darkness which followed. 

Perey approached the light, and discovered it to pro- 
ceed from a low, rudely constructed hut, through the 
crevices of which he could discern what was passing 
within. 

He looked, and the sight rooted him to the ground 
with horror. 

In the centre of the apartment stood a man some 
fifty years of age, of frame stalwart and almost gigan- 
tic. His face was sombre, and wore a settled expres- 
sion of malice which rendered it repulsive to look 
upon. Before him, on her knees, with her hands 
raised to him in supplication, was a woman of slender 
figure, entirely clothed in black. The face was con- 
cealed by a mask, but her hands were white and 
small—unmistakeable signs that she had moved in a 
sphere far different to that in which destiny or com- 
pulsion had seemingly placed her. On the rough plank 
table was a portrait of a young man of exceeding 
beauty, and on the floor lay—Percy looked again— 
great Heaven! it could not be—a scourge! 

Rutherford uttered a laugh—a laugh of scorn. 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “ your penance is only 
begun. You implore me to kill you, but my revenge 
is not yet gratified. It shall be your doom tolive! For 
fourteen years we have lived thus together, and of 
every week I set one night apart for the observation of 
this ceremony. Your sufferings are great, I confess, 
but what have they been compared with mine ?”’ 

** Pity me—spare me!” sobbed the mask. 

* You refused me, when once J made this same re- 
quest; it is but just that I shouldtake myturn. Come 
—the portrait!” 

Tremblingly she took from the table the miniature,— 
her breast heaved, and tears fell like rain upon the 
hand which held it. 

** Are you prepared ?”’ 
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A slight quiver of the frame and a groan were the | whose fair fame he betrayed while that friend was 


only answer returned to this singular question. 

The man took a cup from the table and also a phial, 
from which he poured into the cup a few drops of 
some thick, blood-red liquid. He then handed the cup 
to the woman, whose whole frame now quivered like 
an aspen. 

**God have mercy upon me!” she groaned. 

Rutherford stamped his foot impatiently. e 

** Come—the drink !” 

** Ts there no release ?” 

**None!”’ and he seized the scourge. The cup was 
raised—was drained—was dashed away, withascream 
so wild and full of anguish it seemed to have silenced 
the very elements. There was a heavy fall, and be- 
fore Rutherford could raise the senseless body from the 
spot where it lay, the door had burst open with a 
crash, and, almost ere he could turn, he was trans- 
pierced by Percy’s sword, and lay weltering and gasp- 
ing by the side of his victim. 

* Infamous wretch !” shouted Percy, “ thou, at least, 
shalt sin no more.” 

** Withhold your sword,” said Rutherford, averting 
the blow which Percy was aiming. ‘I would speak 
with you a few words ere I die. Whom you are and 
what chance led you to this spot, which for fourteen 
years has seen not a single white face, save my own, I 
know not. Your resemblance to that miniature—tell 
me—do you recognize the face ?” 

Percy took the portrait from the floor. 

* My brother!” heexclaimed in amazement. “How 
came this miniature here, and why—TI see it all!” he 
added, and he hid his face for a moment in his hands. 

Rutherford made an effort to speak—his blood was 
flowing freely, and it was evident that he could nct 
long survive his wound. 

‘You remember your brother’s recklessness—his 
passion for women—his heedless dissipation.” 

“Ah! yes—too well I remember it,—poor Ed- 
mund !”” 

**He was a villain!” said Rutherford, fiercely. 
**You recollect he had a friend—a very dear friend, 





absent. Your brother disappeared.” 

“You, then, can tell me his retreat,” said Percy, 
eagerly. 

* Would you like to know ?” asked Rutherford, with 
a strange smile. 

** Heaven knows it—I would !” 

** Be satisfied! I slew him !” 

“‘Oh! monster! what doom should be yours, to trifle 
with sosacred a thing as life,and trifle with it thus,too!” 

‘* Well,—he deserved it! my slighted honor demand- 
ed reparation, and I have enjoyed it. Behold that 
phial! it contains all that remains of what was once 
your brother. It contains his blood.” 

““Wretch! and this woman—” 

“Drinks it; you now know all. Leave now this 
wretched hovel, and let me die!” 

“Not yet—not yet!’ Oh! God—this is too horrible ; 
I would not have believed it!”—and Percy, muttering 
thus to himself, stooped down and, taking from the 
miserable creature the mask which concealed her fea- 
tures, strove to restore her. But it was in vain. The 
last effort had severed the frail tenure on which her 
life had depended—a few deep sighs, a slight quiver 
of the limbs, and she was dead. The young officer’s 
attention was now attracted by a groan from Ruther- 
ford. He turned, and found that, in his abstraction, 
Rutherford had managed to get possession of hissword, 
and had hastened the event which could not have been 
much longer delayed. 

That night the lone hut was burned to the ground— 
how or by whom is a mystery. 

Percy returned to the fort, and, although he was sore 
pressed, he firmly persisted in preserving the secret 
which he had purchased at so terrible a sacrifice. 
From that time forward Percy was an altered man. 
He eschewed dissipation, went but little with his ac- 
quaintances, and attended rigidly to the duties of his 
station! At the bloody encounter which accompanied 
the taking of Ticonderoga, shortly after, Percy fell, 
where the fray was thickest, and this sad but eventful 
story was found among his papers. 





THE TEARS I SHED WHEN MOTHER DIED. 


AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


My life has been a life of tears, 
And bowed is now my trembling form 
Beneath the weight of four score years, 
All spent contending with the storm ; 
\ But from the heart no tears can glide, 
Like those I shed when mother died ! 


I then was young, and roamed all day 
Out o’er the fields among the flowers ; 
With step so light and heart so gay, 
The butterfly J chased for hours ; 
But thus again, though oft I’ve tried, 
1 ne’er can feel since mother died! 


They called me to the room of death, 
When on the bed my mother lay, 
And told me that her sainted breath 
Had left for heaven the lifeless clay ;— 
Oh! then I shed, while at her side, 
Such burning tears when mother died ! 


I’ve seen my friends and children die, 
And homeless oft I have been left, 
And on the ground so cold would lie, 

Of every ray of comfort reft ; 
Yet darkest far in sorrow’s tide, 
Were tears I shed when mother died ! 
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Eves we have not, yet we see ; 
Tongueless, but not dumb, are we ; 
Artists are not, yet we draw 
Pictures true, and free from flaw ; 
Straying not beyond your chair, 
Yet we travel voyages rare ; 

Spite of distance, wind or weather, 
We bring absent friends together ; 
Pardon, happiness, or wo, 

We deny,—and we bestow : 
Charity we oft withhold,— 


You lady, have devoted some attention since your ar- 
rival here, to the tracing of the origin of many (so 
called) American peculiarities of expression. It is 
well known that nowhere in the United States, is there 
any local phraseology so obscure as to be unintelligible 
like many of the dialects here ; on a previous journey, 
you, albeit a woman, were condemned to silence by 
the “unknown tongue” in which your coachman 
spoke. It is also now well known that most of the 
genuine Yankee phrases are old English; imported by 
the ancestors who emigrated in the days of the “‘ giants” 
of English literature, and who took with them and 
have handed down in New-England an idiom too 
thoroughly Saxon, not to appear strange in these days 
of Gallicisms, polysyllables, and prolixity. The words 
and expressions ridiculed as Yankeeisms, such as—‘‘I 
reckon,” ‘I should admire to,” and a host of others,— 
though they may justly be termed obsolete or even 
ungraceful, are neither American, vulgar, nor modern, 
since they are applied in the same manner by Milton, 
Bacon, Shakspere and subsequently by Addison and 
others of his day. Scholars have of late been busy in 
awakening the world to this fact. But there are 
again many words and phrases of later date, which 
have gained ground in many parts of your country, 
among the less educated, and by familiarity at last 
have ceased to shock even the scholar’s ear. Such 
corruptions admit not the same justification as the 
quaint sayings before referred to; but are really faulty 
and provincial, at the same time, they also are English, 


being taken to America by uneducated settlers from | 


Oft give love more rich than gold ; 
We can satirize the vain, 

Censure vice in wholesome strain : 
Thoughts, that else would leave no trace, 
Find, through us, a dwelling-place ; 
Joined, we labor ceaselessly ;— 

But, when severed, useless we. 
Mortals! friends! we toil for you, 
Patient, humble, silent, true : 

Long as ye can speak and think, 

Love your servants—“ Pen anp Ing,” 


her arrival in England. She was an illustration of the 
helps the poor give the poor: a fact daily witnessed 
in London where two-thirds of the alms bestowed upon 
mendicants in the streets, are given, (as your own ob- 
servation will show you,) by the humbly clad semp- 
stress or journeyman, or the hard-working charwoman ; 
and still more strikingly illustrated by the funds col- 
lected and remitted annually from your country, by 
the poor Irish to their kindred at home. This woman 
was returning in the steerage with her infant child, 
desolate and in poverty. The sailors had no money to 
bestow, but they each and all gave to her their store of 
tobacco for the voyage,—(a genuine act of self-denial 
in a sailor,—) that she might sell it on her arrival in 
Liverpool, and thus have funds to convey her to her 
| friends. Ignorant of the revenue restrictions she brought 
her prize on shore. It was found in her possession, 
far exceeding the quantity allowed to one passenger, 
in direct violation of the laws, and being unable to pay 
the fine, she was imprisoned and separated from her 
; child. By friendly exertion and proper representation, 
her infant wa§$ at length restored to her. But her story, 
her known innocence of intentional wrong, have arous- 
ed some interest ; and you rejoice to find she has since 
been released and is gone to her friends,—general 
charity having mitigated her destitution. 

A flourish of our enchanted wand and you are in 
London. It isevening. Towhat place of amusement 
will you go? Shall it be lecture, concert, oratorio, 
theatre, or opera, Taglioni is performing her farewell 
engagement. Other sights may be seen at other times, 








the British counties, especially from Yorkshire and | but this is now or never. Away, gentle lady! We 
Lancashire. For instance,—the use of the conditional | can save you from crowd or fatigue, and by our magic 
mood for the indicative in cases of mere affirmation, | spell seat you at once in comfort and expectation in— 
sounds to your ear a familiar failing ; the word attacted | “Her Majesty’s Theatre;” that building originated 
for attacked, which has startled you in Georgia and | and supported by fashion, where courtly “ Pen and 
Tennessee, seems here indigenous to the soil. And even | Ink” of high finish might record a blaze of rank and 
Virginia is shorn of her glory. Weep,adopted daughter | wealth. But your object is the stage, not the auditory : 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, god-child of Queen Elizabeth, | a sufficient proof that you have been brought from a 
land of presidents, “first families,” fried chickens, | land of barbarians. First, there is the opera—Don Pas- 
and ham,—the word tote is not your own! In Lanca-/ quale. You hear Signora Grisi, and her exquisite voice, 


shire and Derbyshire the inhabitants presume to use 
that unmatchable word as their own lawful and here- 
ditary property ! 

Now lady, while away, with a countrywoman, that 


silvery round and clear, together with her lively acting, 
delights you even more than you expected, because 
the representative of the matronly Norma is not adapt- 
ed in personal appearance for the archly simple second 





half hour preceding a journey, which,—when not | edition of Doctor Bartolo’s ward. What a list of well- 
releived by the care of luggage, the hasty requests of | known names! Mario, Bovrani, Fornasari, (who, 
friends, or some little insignificant yet “important” | like Malibran, commenced his career of success in 
purchases,—is the most dreary in the wholeday. After | America, and has not forgotten the fact!) Signora 
many inquiries you at last learn the fate of the poor | Brambilla and Castellan, (whose sweet flute-like voice 
woman who interested your companion so much on! has also been heard in your own land:) and though 
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“last,” yet neither literally nor figuratively least—’’ 
Lablache! The character either affords not continued 
scope ior the display of his abilities, or he is niggardly 
this evening in setting them forth? else why is he not 
more lavish of that voice whose potent music rolls 
round -he vast theatre like a voluminous mantle? His 
unwieldy bulk, and consequently peculiar gait,—(for 
he is the natural Falstaff of the day,—) render him in 
person as unmatchable as he is in his art. 

Now then for Taglioni. The ballet is new—a clas- 
sical subject ; a mere sketch, it is true, but poetically 
conceived and executed. The curtain rises and you 
behold a grove: it is night, and the moon is hidden by 
dark clouds. Fatigued by the chase, and having lost 
his way, Endymion enters and casts himself upon a 
bank, where he soon sinks to sleep. Gradually the 
clouds roll away one by one—the light spreads slowly 
into splendor, and in 


“ The chaste beams of the watery moon,” 


floats Diana’s Terpsichorean representative. Her hands 
part the branches of the trees and her moonlit face 
gleams upon the unconscious sleeper. She descends ; 
and all the poetry of motion is employed in expressing 
her affection for Endymion, at whose feet she casts 
herself to watch his waking. And when at last he is 
aroused, amazed and dazzled, a scene ensues, of tas- 
cinating and tender grace ; not in the hackneyed and 
substantial style of many dancers,—but in accordance 
with the subject, dreamy and poetical—the dancing 
seeming to emanate spontaneously from the incidents. 
The moon-beams fade as morning advances— the 
hunters’ horns are heard, and Diana seeks her crescent 
home, receding in its pale light as the day’s glare 
breaks upon the scene; her vanishing gaze resting 
upon Endymion, who remains, as in classic fable, ask- 
ing himself if it be alla dream. You are not about to 
criticise Taglioni; although the perfect ease which yct 
produces extraordinary eflects, surpasses all you have 
ever seen. ° 

Shakspere’s simile “fa wave of the sea,” best de- 
scribes her; she appears to dance, as true poets are 
said to write ‘* by a necessity of her nature:” she has 
attained the perfection of art—its concealment. You 
are no enthusiast in the ballet: you have even vainly 
wished to witness movements agreeing with your 
peculiar fancy. Some dancers are modest, even dif- 
fident, in their style, but at the same time cold and 
inanimate ;—others remind you of the hearty but un- 
finished vivacity of peasant girls,—others, of the co- 
quette whose every smile is studied at the glass ;—others 
again, of the oriental dancing-girls who in Eastern 
tales are always selected to bewitch the heart and 
enervate the soul of some chivalrous youth beset by 
cruel magicians. But the distinctive characteristic 
of Taglioni’s style is its chastity. While her move- 
ments are poetical enough to illustrate the most capri- 
cious fancies of mythology, they are sufliciently refined 
to have delighted the critical Athenians, yet would not 
have appeared profane amid the mysteries of Kleutheria. 
You have never seen Taglioni before—you will never 
see her again: so much the better. Go home, lady, 
and think of her in conjunction with Diana,—not-the 
self-avenging huntress, but the loving, womanly god- 
dess: and as a companion to.the scene you have just 
witnessed, read Longfellow’s lines upon the same sub- 
ject. While you dwell upon the touching allegory he 
has deduced from the incident, you may carry it still 
further. Thus, while you believe that— 


“No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so wholly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own.” 


You may also believe that such ‘‘ unknown” affection, 
like Diana’s, amidst the dark night of human error, 
parts the intervening branches,—the thorns and bram- 
bles of this world,—and lets in upon the “ uncon- 
scious sleeper,” some beams of heavenly light. Thus, 
too, that disinterested Love, whose only aim is the 
welfare of its object, watches in spirit from year to 
year, solitary and unapproachable; awaiting with 
unselfish hope the period when the hunter shall close 
his chase after active earthly glory, and shall lie down 
to a lasting repose: and when the goddess shall ter- 
minate her rotatory career of loneliness,—her duty of 
receiving light in order to dispense it to those beneath 
her,—and both be at length united in the courts of 
Jove. 

Finish your rhapsody, lady, and then sally forth 
again into the busy street. Stand aside a moment, and 
observe yonder individual approaching you slowly 
Even her gait does not fully convince you that it isa 
woman. She wears a sort of dark petticoat, it is true, 
but it is shortened almost to the limits of a Roman 
tunic ; and there is a garment above it, which may 
be either jacket masculine, or bodice feminine, as your 
fancy shall prefer. Her feet are encased in huge half- 
boots, and her head bound with a handkerchief. She 
does not look more than five feet high, but may be 
taller, for she walks, as if bowed by daily burthens, with 
the stoop of a London baker. Upon her back hangs 
anempty sack. Face, hands, hair, costume, are alike 
distinguished by the same color, the same character- 
istic, dirt! She isno beggar; but gains her livelihood 
by what she rakes up from the mud upon the river’s 
banks. This mud isthe deposit of all the sewers of 
London, of which statistical measurement alone can 
give an adequate idea. Accident, dishonesty, and 
carelessness,—(the latter daily illustrated by domestics 
in their final “ clearing away” of the tea things, by 
throwing away silver spoons,—) are the chief causes 
that in so large a city as London, so much wealth re- 
wards those who are willing to search in such a filthy 
treasure-house. The men who thus earn their living 
are called in London parlance, mud-larks. This wo- 
man may have many a guinea stowed in some dark 
corner. It is said that she has followed this trade for 
years—perhaps it was her “inheritance.” Fancy 
might delineate her history; Fact can only form con- 
jecture. Even if she be as low in the scale of moral 
as she is in that of actual life, she would perhaps de- 
serve no censure ; for the light of intellect may never 
have shone upon the slime of ignorance, so as to dis- 
close any silver ore that might have been lying useless 
there. Ifthe sight of this poor creature makes you ask 
yourself if you always avoid the least touch of moral 
refuse—if you always discountenance wealth that has 
been obtained by raking out the dregs of human de- 
pravity, you will deduce a moral from her who an- 
swers to the cognomen of ‘* Mudlark Mary !” 

We will now draw your attention to a very different 
subject. We will place you in the “ Royal Gallery,” 
as it is called—the anteroom in the House of Lords, 
through which the queen passes in procession to the 
throne, when opening, or as in the present case, pro- 
roguing parliament. This anteroom is long and nar- 
row, having rows of ‘‘ pews” on either side, and is 





lighted from above by a long sky light, which gives the 
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effect of a picture to the novel scene before you. We 
will seat you within a few feet of the entrance to the 
Great Hall. The company are rapidly assembling. 
You are somewhat disappointed in the display of 
dresses and of diamonds; the attendance is perhaps 
less numerous than usual. It is, besides, the close of 
the London fashionable season, and many beautiful 
faces look pale and worn. For the information of 
your sex generally, we will note down that among the 
most distinguished ladies here as in Paris, pearls seem 
once more the height of fashion and taste, and prevail 
in every form of ornament. The spectators generally 
»ees through the main entrance, and you find human 
, ature, even artificial nature, the same everywhere. 
You while away the minutes of expectation in observ- 
ing the striving for commodious places, and the coax- 
ing for stations not actually their right, which is the 
aim of all crowds, aristocratic or plebeian. The di- 
plomatic visitors pass through another door, and the 
foreign ministers are the only persons announced. 
There are the Russian minister and his suite. Their 
uniform is the richest you have seen to-day, and the 
wearers also bear away the palm of personal comeli- 
ness from all others present. The rich oriental cos- 
tume glittering with jewels, the dark complexions and 
brilliant eyes of the “distinguished foreigners” from 
India, next catch your eye. Much curiosity is evinced 
as the American minister is announced. It is Mr. 
Everett’s farewell, and Mr. McLane’s initiatory visit. 
You regret that the rules of court etiquette prescribe a 
military uniform as indispensable in these ceremoni- 
als. The full dress of a private gentleman would be 
in your eyes far more consistent with the civil repre- 





sentatives of a republican government, who have | 
strictly no right to any appellation beyond that of sim- | 
ple “‘ Me.” and in all official or courtly announcements | 
never receive the addition of any other. But this is a | 
faney of your own “in particular,” and has no refer- 
ence to “*the world in general.” Yonder tall, corpu- 
lent, jovial gentleman is the Duke of Cambridge. Not 
even the characteristic obesity of the family can de- 
stroy an equally characteristic distinction: the carriage 
of the head, which is classically set upon the throat. 
With laughter so hearty as to be absolutely contagious, 
the Duke of Cambridge chats at your elbow with two 
or three friends, whom, fortunately for your informa- 
tion, he addresses by their names, and then withdraws 
on your right to don his robes. Another individual 
approaches: “THe Duke!” He also stays to gossip 
near you, and you have an excellent opportunity of 
observing this celebrated man. The world says he 
shows no signs of age; his will, perhaps, does not; 
but there is that peculiar and unmistakable impress of 
age, so admirably expressed in the word “ bowed,” 
evident in his gait and manner. In a loose gray coat 
he twice paces the length of th: room to make some 
inquiry, and cannot fail to observe the attention and 
deference which here, as elsewhere, are palpable, and 
make him truly ‘a king” in London. How dazzling 
above all other fame, in the eyes of the multitude, is 
warlike glory! The singular parallel afforded by the 
life of a military chief in your own country, cannot 
fail to strike youhere. Contemporaries in their respec- 
tive ages as in the period at which they lived—each 
resting his fame upon one battle that changed the as- 
pect of his country—battles in either case, fought after 
peace had been resolved upon—and occurring in the 
same year within the space of a few months. Each 
general possessing an iron will to resolve and to exe- 
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cute—each attaining, by popular admiration of his 
military fame, the chief office of civil appointment, 
and carrying into diplomatic life the summary deci- 
sions of a court martial—each retaining in his ad- 
vanced age the suffrages of his countrymen. It re- 
mains for one only to complete the parallel by a scene 
as solemn as the last hours of the other whose decease 
you hav lately learned. At a future day, history will 
trace these coincidences; nor need misrepresentation 
distort them intoan attempt atcomparison. However 
great were the abilities or policy, the valor or armbition 
of Dejcces of Media, the circumscribed limits of his 
field of action forbid justice to compare him with 
Philip ofMacedon. As “the Duke” returns, the Tower 
guns announce the queen. He hastens to assume his 
robes, and althongh this place must be familiarto him, 
yet the nervous movements and confused look, which 
at last induce one of the gentlemen to point out the 
entrance—‘ This way, your Grace,”—show the first 
symptom of physical decay. Will his old age be sig- 
nalized by an act more glorious than his victories? 
Will his influence, (said to be as potent with the sove- 
reign as with her people,) be exerted to improve the 
condition of his native land, by sage counsels, wise 
legislation, and disinterested patriotism % 

When you see the owners of great names pass before 
your eyes, the scene ceases to be a pageant and pos- 
sesses a symbolical interest. These ambassadors from 
every quarter of the globe—these officials of England, 
with their sovereign at their head, combine in forming 
atopic worthy the grave reflection of every thinking 
being. While nothing is so grovelling as a paltry 
hunting after titled acquaintances, a truckling to rank 
whether honorable or not, a peurile—boasting of asso- 
ciation with aristocracy,—there is another extreme not 
always so base, but equally narrow-minded and sel- 
fish: the contempt for all institutions and their appen- 
dages, which ofler a contrast to those of one’s own 
country ; a contempt too often bypocritically assumed 
to conceal a worship of rank, just as the coward boast- 


,ed most of his courage when it was likely ta ‘* ooze 


out at his fingers’ ends.” A quotation which Ward 


introduces in one of his works, occurs appropriately 
to your memory: *‘ High and heroic virtues become 
great houses, for, as they were first made great, by 
being good, so should they, by surceasing from being 
good, lose their title of being great.””> These men who 
now pass before you are either by birth or selection 
the stewards on earth of a vast estate, and parables 
have holily set forth their duties and accountability. 
You hear the guns—you see the guards enter and 
range on each side of the room—tie heralds take their 
station. You now witness the reality of those descrip- 
tions which you have read in books or beheld in 
pictures or on the stage. A pause ensues—the silence 
of expectation ; and then follow three blasts from the 
trumpets of the heralds announcing her Majesty’s en- 
trance. Observe another instance of the fact you have 
before caused us to note down: how mucli the aspect 
of the scene depends upon the idiosyncrasy of the 
spectator. To the many around and near you, the 
sound is the blast of a trumpet and nothing wore: the 
forerunner of a periodical arrival, containing no more 
poetry than the horn of a stage-coach, no more sublimity 
than the reading of a commonplace state paper. But 
to you its solemnity is painful: the accompanying pomp, 
the prefatory homage, the “‘ silence,” and the announce- 
ment, are associated with the ceremonies which on 
the Last Day are to herald the coming of the King of 
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kings: and to hear them applied toa created being 
shocks your surprised and unaccustomed feelings. 

The Queen and her consort,—her council, bearing the 
badges and symbols of office,—pass through the Gallery 
and enter the Hall of Audience, or Throne-Room, or 
Council-Chamber, whichever be its correct appellation. 
The doors are ciosed ; and in less time than suffices for 
the eager comments of the loosened tongues around 
you respecting the Queen’s “looks,” the procession 
returns. The speech which is to find its way into al- 
most every government on the globe has been read— 
the assembly of the nation dissolved. (On this occa- 
sion has occurred that event which in former days 
would have been regarded as ominous of ruin to the 
monarch, and have entailed lasting suspicion on its 
involuntary perpetrator: the nobleman, who carries 
the (symbolic) crown on a cushion, stumbled and let 
the diadem fall: its gems were scattered far and wide ; 
and in the times of York and Lancaster, jealous eyes 
would have noted those who gathered up the fallen 
jewels.) The queen approaches, walking hand in hand 
with her husband. She is followed by a lady, who 
touches the robe as if ostensibly its bearer, but its 
weight is carried by two pages beyond. How near 
is the sublime to the ridiculous! The pages have 
awkwardly drawn the voluminous train so tight as to 
check the progress of Her Majesty. Prince Albert, 
fearing lest his august little wife should be tripped upon 
her very handsome nose, turned round quickly, say- 
ing: “carry it out longer.” The matter-of-fact ludi- 
crousness of the incident at once catches the queen’s 
fancy, and meeting her husband’s eye, she breaks into 
a hearty laugh, which ceases not until she has reached 
the end of the gallery. You have now seen the queen 
repeatedly, and on this occasion have been twice near 
enough for some moments to have laid your hand upon 
her arm, if good manners, more strongly than court 
etiquette, did not forbid such unwarrantable imper- 
tinence. Asa private individual, Queen Victoria would 
be described as a “ pleasing lady-like little womin ;” 
but as a public character, a more minute description, 
the result of repeated ohservation, will be worth re- 
cording. Her Majesty’s height cannot exceed five feet ; 
but her admirable gait, and the absence of that * tip- 
toe” carriage usually observable in short persons, re- 
deem her from insignificance. Her nose is her most 
perfect feature; her eyes are large, full, and liquid, 
shaded by long rich lashes: her complexion is good ; 
her mouth, vacant and inexpressive when closed ; but 
when open, displaying fine teeth. Her head is “ re- 
gally” set on her shoulders, and with her open chest, 
and graceful, well-formed neck, forms the striking 
point in her appearance. Her forehead is high, but 
not strictly intellectual: it rather possesses that perpen- 
dicular massiveness, which is so visible in the portraits 
of musicians and composers: and ih this coincidence, 
fact and phrenology go hand in hand. There are very 
few good likenesses of her face, though many admir- 
able ones of her head and bust. You imagine her fea- 
tures are difficult to take, as no face you have ever 
seen so differs with itself. When in repose, it seems 
to wear a heaviness so great as to resemble what 
one too often sees in persons subject to that cruel 
scourge constitutional headache. While on the con- 
trary, when animated and smiling, the expression is 
pleasing in the extreme. As a friend of yours once 
said: ‘her whole face laughs.” Setting aside those 
caricatures of her, (for they are no better,) which deem 
that only Amazonian proportions are fitted for the 








“Mother of her people,” the best of all the likenesses 
you have ever seen is that painted by Sully. It was 
taken when she was in her teens and is a flattering 
likeness, but is the most correct: it gives the character, 
which is always best seized at a moment of animation, 
and in life-like identity does full justice to her bright 
expression. Before the pageant fades away for the 
gratification of feminine curiosity, we obey your be- 
hest, and note down her Majesty’s costume. A white 
satin dress embroidered around the hem with gold ;— 
a stomacher dazzling with diamonds—an ermine cape 
reaching from the shoulders to the waist,—and a crim- 
son robe, probably six or seven yards in length, borne 
in rich confused folds upon the arms of the pages. 
Earrings, necklace, and a crown, of diamonds, whose 
rainbow hues are called forth by the sunlight stream- 
ing down from above, complete her costume; if you 
except the various orders, bracelets, &c., and the velvet 
and satin and ermine sleeves, which fashion has grace- 
fully modified from the ponderous splendor of former 
days. But, gentle lady, what have you done! You 
have omitted to speak of Prince Albert! He is tall and 
delicate ; and by contrast with his wife, looks even the 
taller than he really is. His face is inexpressively hand- 
some ; his demeanor, like his character, unobtrusive. 
His supposed passiveness and non-interference in state 
affairs render him agreeable to the English nation: 
whether this be truth or supposition, at least he follows 
Pope’s precept,— 
“ And if he rules her, never shows he rules.” 


Nor perhaps do state policies possess great attraction 
for two individuals who enjoy the prerogative almost 
invariably denied tomonarchs: a happy home. Had 
the queen of England no resource in an affectionate 
husband, and merry healthy children, she would be 
driven to seek in literature and science and glory, like 
he + predecessor Elizabeth, the occupation which was 
denied to her individual affections. Neither have do- 
mestic strife, injustice, and sorrow, called forth any 
sterner -aits of character, as was the case with her in- 
tended predecessor, the Princess Charlotte. The name 
of this lady is even now revered in England ; and it is 
believed she would have proved one of the greatest 
sovereigns England ever knew. But in these days a 
good queen is more important than a great one; and 
Charlotte might not have been as well adapted to the 
era as Victoria: the former, with all her virtues, would 
have wished to exercise more power t.an the latter is 
content to wield. But there is an interest, indepen- 
dent of royalty, which will ever attach to the name of 
the Princess Charlotte ; for in her, filial affection was 
as prominent as conjugal regard. She braved the 
frowns of a royal father, the comments of a court, 
trampled on the rules of rank and the restrictions of 
custom, and exerted a determined will and ability to 
struggle with the world, in order to cling to and sustain 
amid sorrow and shame the mother whom she loved. 
How singular that that Prince and Princess of Wales 
who, in the whole history of England, have reflected 
the greatest honor on the title, whose noble, yet obedi- 
ent virtues form a memorable parallel,—Edward the 
Black Prince, and Charlotte, child of George the Fourth, 
—should both have died before their parents. The 
present queen most honorably fulfils her domestic 
duties--regulates the extensive details of her many 
establishments, and observes a punctuality in her 
arrangements, (admirable, when not excessive,) and a 
promptitude in all her payments, which are daily and 
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justly lauded. Although it is a cruel satire upon 
monarchs, that the fulfilment of duties, so essential to 
individual prosperity as in ordinary life to call forth 
only negative praise, is deemed an extraordinary merit 
in sovereigns, and worthy of especial eulogy. There 
is one point too in which female monarchs must ever 
interest their own sex: the influence which a virtuous 
woman must exert, directly and indirectly, in so lofty 
a station, upon the morals and general tone of society. 
This was strikingly exemplified in the life of Adelaide, 
the Queen Dowager, who, although politically un- 
popular, is esteemed and honored as a virtuous, prin- 
cipled, and consistent woman, and who, in succeed- 
ing the “‘ bachelor” reign of George the Fourth, must 
have found an ample field around her for improve- 





ment. The same influence is now exerted by Queen 
Victoria. And as painters are more apt to flatter wo- 
man’s vanity than her modesty, it is just to make one 
feminine remark : that on all occasions when you have 
seen her Majesty, the unexceptionable delicacy of her 
style of dress, (a point in which some artists have be- 
lied her,) is an example deserving universal imitation, 
and as creditable to her good taste as to her modesty. 
Now, lady, you terminate the consideration of a sub- 
ject which might well interest you; for the accession 
of Victoria to the British throne aroused all the latent 
chivalry and romance in America: and moreover, the 
most profound philosophers will tell you, that the indi- 
vidual who stands forth as the representative of exten- 
sive power, is the incarnation of a sublime idea. 
** Pen AND INK.” 





TO 


I wisn for a brooch !~Then give me thine eyes— 
Two brilliants undimmed by a tear— 

The stars at the sight, through envy would fade, 
And Pleiad-like fall from their sphere. 


A bouquet I seek !—Then thy lily brow yield, 
And thy cheek where blooms the bright rose, 


LIZETTE. 


And bathe them but once in the sweet nectar dew 
That on thy soft tempting lip grows. 


Oh, grant me but these, and no prince were more proud 
Of diadem won by toil and by strife ; 

Oh, grant me but these, and my brooch and bouquet 
I promise to wear till the last day of life. T. J. 8., JR. 





THE MAROON: 


A LEGEND OF THE CARIBBEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YEMASSEE.” 


PART VI. 


Tue situation of our “ Maroon” was one of considera- ; the desire which she expressed, at least to dream away 
ble difficulty. There was no pretext by which hecould | a single night on the lonely domain of the ** Maroon.” 
avoid the contemplated exploration of his islet, by the | Her early career in the haunts of the gipsy, was re- 
woman who was the mistress of his fate, and, as she | called to memory ; and she longed to realize, anew, 


naturally enough assumed, of his affections also. | the wild sense of pleasure which her passionate child- 
What had she not periled for those affections? The | hood had felt, dreaming beneath the arch of Heaven, 
conviction of her own sacrifices,—the belief that she | and gazing away long lapses of the night, in mute 


had saved him from a cruel destiny, and that he felt 
the profoundest gratitude for her love,—had rendered 
her more subdued, and gentle of tone and carriage, 
than he had ever before seen her. She had no longer 
to contend with the brutal passions of Velasquez, or 
the subtle and insolent spirit of his nephew. There 
was no influence now to combat her imperious will, 
and to oppose itself to the exercise of her own passions. 
She had won the fearful game for which she had play- 
ed, and she might well give herself a brief respite 
after the contest. The sweet and balmy climate of the 
islet, the picturesque beauty of its aspects,—its deli- 
cious fruits,—the novelty of such an abode,—and, 
above all, that romantic passion for solitude—with a 
companion—which accompanies the fresher sensibili- 
ties of youth,—all tended to excite in Maria de Pacheco 





communion with the sadly bright, down-looking stars. 
Here, in a solitude which her lover had maintained 
for a month, she might surely rest one night in safety 

The boat might return to the ship—nay, should return, 
and she should share, for that night, with Lopez, the 
sovereignty of the island. ‘‘They shall maroon me 
also, Lopez.” ‘*They may!” was his suggestion. 
“Nay, I fear not. Linares is faithful tome. He can- 
not well do without me.” ‘‘ But he may be blown off 
with a tempest. They are fierce and sudden in these 
latitudes, and terrible in proportion to the beauty and 
serenity of the calmness now.” ‘ Well, Linares will 
come back for us.” ‘* But, should he founder?’ “We 
then are safe, Lopez!” 


The answer silenced him for awhile. But he re- 


newed the attempt—more cautiously, but with such 
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suggestions as might have influenced his own nature. 
He described to her the unwonted terrors which had 
assailed him in his first acquaintance with the island. 
The lowing of strange beasts of the sea which some- 
times came to sleep by night upon the shore. The 
screams of unknown birds of great expanse of wing, 
and power, glimpses of which he caught, rising and 
descending, as from the stars, at midnight. The aw- 
ful plunges of wild monsters, from the shore into the 
sea, and the bellowing of whole tribes of strange ani- 
mals, whose uproar seemed to shake the isle itself. 
But these rather chained the curiosity of the fearless 
woman. The novelty of such sights and sounds pre- 
cluded the images of terror which he sought to raise. 
She declared the very loneliness which still made him 
shudder, to be a consciousness highly desirable to her 
heart ; and as for the great birds and beasts,—she had 
seen the elephant, and had heard the lion roar in his 
own desert of Sahara ; and the very safety of herlover 
was a sufficient proof that she could be in no peril. 
Her will proved superior to his fears. The boat was 
filled with fruit and sent back to the ship, and Linares 
was entreated to lay his vessel at anchor for the night, 
when the two would come on board in the morning. 

To keep Maria from the cave, was now the object of 
the ‘‘ Maroon ;”—to prolong his ramble till nightfall, 
among the groves, and along the seashore,—and, in 
-the night, while she slept, to steal away from her side, 
—regain the cave, repossess himself of his treasure, 
and soothe the fears and the suspicions of Amaya, so 
that he might abandon her in safety, and without detec- 
tion by the woman whom he most feared;—this was the 
notable scheme which he suddenly devised, when he 
found that Maria was fixed in her purpose of remain- 
ing on the islet. To leave his treasure was out of the 
question. But for this treasure, he had not cared to 
leave the place. He was really very happy with the 
Indian damsel,—might have been completely happy 
but for the dowry which she brought, and which filled 
him with the proudest fancies cf the figure that he 
should make in Spain. To say that he had no com- 
punctious visitings of conscience at the thought of her 
abused devotion,—-of his so soon and cruel abandon- 
ment of one who so thoroughly confided to his affec- 
tions—would be to do him great injustice. But the 
sympathies of the heart, unless sustained and strength- 
ened by a decisive will of the intellect, are never long 
to be relied on. They are at the mercy of every mind, 
who brings to its support a resolute and earnest cha- 
racter. Lopez was humbled when he thought of 
Amaya, but his remedy was to dismiss her from his 
thoughts with all possible rapidity. He was compel- 
ed to do so, for his companion required all his atten- 
tions. We shall say nothing of her shows of fondness. 
Maria de Pacheco was not feeble or childish,—not 
wanton, indeed, in the display of her attachments. 
She was proud, for the exhibition of love in its weak- 
ness and dependence. But she indulged the mood 
somewhat after the fashion of the Sultana of the East. 
She willed to love and to’ be loved, and she required 
obedience. It was necessary that Lopez should prove 
that he was not ungrateful for the risks which she had 
run, and the sacrifices which she had made, in his be- 
half. It was needful that his attachment should be as 
fond, and his behavior as dutiful, as it had been before 
the unfortunate discovery which had placed them 
both at the mercy of Juan. That he was reluctant, or 
forgetful in any respect, Maria was not suffered to per- 
ceive. Excited as she was by her own emotions—the 








consciousness of a great battle fought, and a triumph 
gained,—the last trophies of which were now in her 
hands—she, perhaps, would have been slow to detect 
the wandering mood and the indifferent manner of 
her companion, even if he betrayed either. But the 
timid nature is always solicitous how it alarms or 
offends the bold one ; and on the score of his devoted- 
ness, Maria beheld nothing, as yet, to alarm her jea- 
lousy. But his will, which kept him observant of her 
moods, was not sufficient to prescribe to her the course 
to be pursued, or to arresther eager progress. Her im- 
petuous spirit hurried her forward; and the ground 
which,—feeling his way at every step—it had taken 
Lopez several days to traverse, when he first under- 
took to explore his territory—was now overcome in a 
few hours. Vainly did he seek to detain her gaze—to 
arrest her progress, and inspire in her an admiration of 
objects which had never once fixed his own. His 
artifices, though never suspected, were always fruit- 
less. She still made fearful progress. The seashore 
was abandoned, the cool groves received them—the 
plain rose beneath her footsteps,—they were already 
upon the slopes of that elevation, at the extremity of 
which lay the secret and the treasure of the ‘‘Ma- 
roon.” He looked back in terror for the sun. His 
round red orb still shone high and proudly in the hea- 
vens ; and it was with equal wonder and self-reproach 
that Lopez remembered how long it was before his 
timid spirit had suffered him to compass the same ex- 
tent of territory. Tie paths naturally opened for her 
footsteps. They had often been traversed by his own ; 
and it was with a mortal fear that Lopez momently 
caught glimpses of the small, naked footstep of Ama- 
ya, on the sofier sands, as she had wandered beside 
him in their rambles. But these were never seen by 
Maria de Pacheco. The earnest and intense nature 
seldom pauses forthe small details in a progress. Her 
proud spirit was always upward as well as onward— 
always above the earth. She threw herself suddenly 
down beneath the thicket. There wasa pause. Our 
**Maroon” enjoyed'a brief respite from his terrors. 
He threw himself beside her, and her eyes closed in his 
embrace. To a fierce and intense nature such ashers, 
there is something delicious in the pauses of the strife, 
but it is only because they are momentary. The next 
from conquest is perhaps the only real luxury of enthu- 
siasm ;—but the interval is brief, and is simply design- 
ed to afford a renewal of the vitality necessary for con- 
tinued action. 

“How sweet, how beautiful, is the repose of sky 
and shore and sea! What a delicious languor of at- 
mosphere is this !”—and a moment after speaking thus, 
Maria de Pacheco shook off her own, and was once 
more upon her feet. ‘ Will she now return to the 
shore—to the palms where I told her I had slept ?’— 
such was the secret inquiry of his own heart, whieh 
rose in the mind of the Maroon. She had no such 
purpose. Her curiosity was still unsatisfied. Besides, 
to walk simply upon the solid earth, after weeks on 
shipboard, is itself a luxury. The sun was still high, 
and bright, though sloping gradually tothe sea. The 
step of Maria was taken forward, and Lopez followed, 
like a criminal, with reluctant footsteps, as if going to 
execution. They stood at length on the brow of the 
hill, which looked over to the Caribbean shore. The 
abrupt precipice arrested her farther progress, and she 
stood gazing with eager satisfaction upon the small, 
snug and lovely domain of the “‘ Maroon.” 

The thoughts coursed rapidly through the brain of 
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Lopez de Levya. He felt that she was on the brink of 
his secret. Another step, to the right or to the left, and 
the descending pathway would lead to the sandy es- 
planade at the mouth of the cave ; and, with her rest- 
less glances, what could keep her from discovering its 
curious portal and penetrating to its inmost recesses 

Were she to make this discovery without his assis- 
tance, her suspicions might well be awakened! He 
resolved with unaccustomed boldness. He made a 
merit of necessity. Heput his hand upon her arm, 
and with a sweet significant smile looked upon her 
face as she gazed upward. ‘I have reserved, for the 
last, my greatest curiosity. I have conducted you 
hither to surprise you. Follow me now and you will 
see how comple is my establishment!” 

She did not reflect that he kad been guided by her 
footsteps, and that his reluctance at her inspection of 
his territories had been declared from the beginning. 
She was sufficiently happy, and indulged in no recol- 
lections or reflections, which might occasion doubt or 
suspicion. He led the way and she descended to the 
beach. He conducted her to the cave, and with the 
eager delight of a curious child, she darted into its re- 
cesses. The antechamber was a wonder, but the inte- 
rior aroused all that was romantic in her nature, It 
was just the sort of dwelling for one trained among the 
gypsies of the Alpuxarras. The chamber was so wild 
and snug! The stone, such a truly Egyptian fire- 
place! She did not dream of its uses as an altar, nor 
did he breathe a syllable on this subject. And the 
couch in which he had slept, in which there still re- 
mained a sufficient supply of moss and leaves, to ren- 
der it suitable for the same purpose, was one to deter- 
mine her instantly that it should be hers that very 
night. We need not describe the consternation of 
Lopez as he listened to this resolve. It completed his 
disquiet and annoyance. He had trembled, at every 
step which she had taken—every glance of her eye 
when the cave was entered. He feared her eager sur- 
vey—her penetrating scrutiny ; his eyes stole frequent- 
ly and unconsciously to the remote corner of the cave in 
which he had concealed Amaya ; and while he trem- 
bled at the possible discoveries of the Spanish woman, 
his companion, his heart smote him for those which 
the poor girl of Caribbee must have already made. 
For Maria de Pacheco, assuming the duty and devo- 
tion of her lover, had not spared her endearments. 
The silence and the secrecy of the cavern seemed to 
invite them. She had hung upon his neck with her 
caresses, and he had been compelled to requite them, 
though in fear and trembling. His conscience smote 
him when he thought of the unselfish and confiding 
passion of Amaya—her simple truth, her gentle na- 
ture, and the artless sweetness of her affections. But 
to withstand the imperious spirit of the woman at his 
side, was not within his strength and courage. His 
fears, and the newborn agonies of the Indian woman, 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

Again did the two emerge from the cavern. The 
sun had set! night was falling rapidly as is its wont in 
those regions, where the day makes, as it were but a 
single transition, from meridian brightness to the still- 
ness and the dusk of midnight. An angry flush lay 
in the region where the sun went down, to the wary 
mariner denoting wind and tempest. But neither 
Lopez nor his companion thought of storm ; nor did 
this fear impress the seamen on board the Dian de 
Burgos. The fruits from the shore—the momentary 
pause from the ordinary duties of the sea,—and a 








division of a portion of the treasures of Velasquez and 
Juan among the crew, by way of hush-money and 
bounty, called for something like indulgence. The 
Dian de Burgos was not without her luxuries. The 


.stores of her late captain were fished up. Linares 


was disposed to be liberal to his former comrades ; 
and wine and stronger beverages were not denied to 
their enjoyment. It was among the infirmities of 
Linares that he himself was not wholly insensible to 
the joys of the vine. As the heir to Velasquez he 
might certainly indulge his tastes. He did so; and 
while Maria de Pacheco luxuriated in the delights of 
love, he gratified his newly gotten liberty by sacrifices 
at the altars of a very different deity. 

Ordinary precautions are soon forgotten in the ac- 
quisition of extraordinary pleasures. No one thought 
of tempest. The eveningremained calm. There was 
little wind stirring, just enough to break into irregular 
but not threatening billows, the vast surface of the sea. 
The stars were out soon, large, bright and very numer- 
ous. A thin drift of clouds might be seen to scud 
slowly away among them from the west to the east. 
Lopez wonld have led his companion away from the 
cavern—would have persuaded her to a couch among 
the palms where, as he showed her, his own had first 
been made. But she had resolved upon the chamber 
in the cavern, and he was compelled to submit. They 
re-entered it with heedful footsteps. The interior was 
wholly dark, except where, in the inner apartment, 
the light of the stars made its way through the two 
small apertures which the Maroon had lett unclosed. 
It was long before they slept. Much had Maria de 
Pacheco to relate. She gave him the details of the 
conspiracy against Velasquez. She suppressed noth- 
ing of her own share in the proceedings, and declared 
a very natural and feminine horror at the catastrophe, 
which she yet insisted on as necessary to her own 
safety and to his. The ‘* Maroon” listened to the nar- 
rative with conflicting feelings and in silence. The 
conduct of Maria established a new claim upon his 
gratitude ; but it did not contribute to the strength of 
his former passion ; and his thoughts, though fascina- 
ted by the terrible story to which he listened, were 
sometimes startled from the hearing, by what seemed 
to him a deep sigh from the hiding place of Amaya. 
It may have been in his fancy only that this intrusive 
monitor was heard, but it sufficed to keep him appre- 
hensive. Fortunately, Maria de Pacheco heard no- 
thing. She had no suspicions, and in the death of 
Juan and Velasquez her fears were all ended. In the 
recovery of the ‘* Maroon” all her hopes seemed to be 
satisfied. 

The night began to wane, the wind rose. It could 
be heard shrilly to whistle through the crevices of the 
rock, as if in threat and warning. But Maria slept, 
not deeply, and her head was on the arm of the “ Ma- 
roon’” When he sought to rise, which more than 
once he did, she started from her sleep with disquie- 
tude. If he but stirred she was conscious of it. Her 
sleep was troubled. Her dreams revenged upon her 
conscience the obtuseness which, by the force of her 
will, she imposed upon it in her waking moments. 
It enabled her to restrain, though unconsciously, the 
movements of her companion. He made repeated 
attempts to disengage himself from her grasp,—and 
rise. He wished to confer with Amaya. We may 
conjecture what he would have said. But he strove 
in vain. [n watching for the moment when the sleep 
of Maria should become sufficjently deep to afford him 
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the desired opportunity, he finally slept himself. Na- 
ture yielded at last, and his slumbers were soon quite 
as profound as those of his companion. Without 
being well conscious that he slept at all, he was sud- 
denly awakened, as if by a death-cold hand upon his 
wrist. He started, and was confounded when he un- 
closed his eyes, to behold the cavern brightly illumina- 
ted. The fire which had been suffered to go out by 
the Caribbean damsel, in the sweet experience of her 
first mortal passion, had been suddenly revived, and 
by her hands. She stood between him and the altar- 
place, her eyes wildly sad and staring upon him and 
his companion. A torch was still grasped in one of 
her uplifted hands. She had probably been inspect- 
ing closely the sleeping features of the woman who 
had first taught her to feel the agony which belongs to 
a consciousness of the infidelity of the beloved one. 
As at his awakening, the head of the ‘* Maroon” was 
involuntarily uplifted, she cast the brand which she 
hejid upon the altar, flung one of her hands despair- 
ingly and reproachfully toward him, and darted ,head- 
long from the chamber. : 

Maria de Pacheco still slept. It was now doubly 
important to the * Maroon” that she should continue 
te do so. To rise softly—which he now succeeded in 
doing, without arousing her—to extinguish the brands 
and to steal forth, and see what was the course, and 
what the purpose of Amaya, was the next natural 
movement of Lopez. He soon smothered the flame 
and quenched the burning embers ; but the night had 
grown dark,—the stars were shrouded, and, when he 
emerged from the cavern, he could see nothing. He 
stole back, trembling with doubt and apprehension, 
and wondering what next would follow. Maria had 
awakened. ‘‘ Where are you?’—was her salutation 
as he drew nigh—‘‘ Where have you been ?” 

“Hear you the wind, Maria? The night is very 
dark and gusty! We shall have a storm to-morrow.” 

* But we are safe, Lopez!’ was the reply. 

**T am not so sure of that,” was the secret whisper 
of his guilty heart. 

The night passed without farther interruptions. At 
dawn, the Maroon arose before his companion. He 
proceeded to his treasure which he now prepared to 
have in readiness to convey, without being suspected, 
on board the vessel. The richer pearls were hidden in 
his bosom, and in the folds of his garments. The rest 
were stored away carefully in the bottom of one of the 
largest baskets which he had found in his cavern, and 
which he pretended had been picked up on the shore. 
A few bananas were laid upon the top to prevent in- 
quiry.. His arrangements were all complete, before 
Maria awakened. With thesunrise they had emerged 
upon the beach. But the sun rose faintly and strug- 
gled on his course against numerous clouds. The 
wind came in sudden gusts sweeping the ocean into 
temporary anger. The lulls between were not less un- 
promising ; and, to the old seamen, the signs were 
pregnant of one of those wild and capricious changes 
of the weuther, which so frequently converted into a 
scene of wrath and horror, the otherwise sweet serene 
of those latitudes. But Maria did not heed these signs, 


in the consciousness of the attainment of her desires. 
Lopez was too anxious to leave the neighborhood of 
the poor Caribbean damsel, about whom his heart 
constantly reproached itself; and those whom we left 
on shipboard were quite too happy, in the enjoyment 
of their unfrequent saturnalia, to disturb themselves 
with anticipations of the future. It may have been a 





fancy only, but, looking back at the moment ere he 
stept into the boat which was to convey him from the 
islet, did he catch a glimpse of the slender form of 
Amaya among the palms, with her arm outstretched, 
and pointing to the cavern? A second and more ear- 
nest glance revealed him nothing. 

Safely within the ship, his treasures made secure, 
and with the example of all around him persuading 
him to licentiousness, Lopez de Levya soon gave way 
to excesses which contributed@ to make him forgetfui 
of the damsel he had deserted. He was received with 
half maudlin affection by Linares and the crew. 
The coarser pleasures in which these were indulging 
were transferred, with some qualifying refinements to 
the cabin of Velasquez. Here, from flagons of gold 
and silver, did our ‘‘ Maroon” quatf the intoxicating 
beverage to the health of Maria de Pacheco, and the 
prosperous fortunes of the Dian de Burgos. The day 
passed in prolonged indulgence. The excesses which 
might have revolted Maria and her companion at ano- 
ther time, were now only the outpouring of a natural 
exultation which was due to a scene of newly-acquir- 
ed freedom, and the acquisition of novel luxuries. 
The gradual progress of the hours brought on increase 
of wind which finally grew to storm. But this occa- 
sioned no disquiet and did not lessen the enjoyments 
of any of the parties. Linares, like a veteran seaman, 
full of wine as he was, first took care to see that 
his vessel was secure. He was in a good anchor- 
age. His ship was stripped to the storm, and he had 
no reason to apprehend that she would drag her an- 
chor under any pressure of the gale. A good watch 
was set, and, wishing for more freedom in his revels, 
he withdrew from the cabin to the more genial, if 
more rough association of the crew. 

Night came on—a night of storm and many terrors. 
Maria de Pacheco and our “ Maroon” were not wholly 
insensible to its dangers. At moments, when the 
pressure of the wind was most severely felt, they would 
pause in the midst of their delights, and think of the 
solid security of the chamber in the rock. But the 
revel went on without reserve. The rich flagon stood 
before them in the cabin. They werealone with each 
other. They lived for each other, and there was no 
tyrannic power at hand to arrest them as they carried 
the intoxicating draught of rapture to theirlips. No 
longer conscious ef the proximity of other eyes, Lopez 
de Levya requited the caresses of his companion with 
an ardency quite equal to her own. They spoke of 
their mutual delights. 'They declared similar hopes of 
home, and in the increasing exultation which he felt 
in his security, and the increasing influence of the 
wine which he had quafled, the ‘ Maroon” revealed 
to Maria the wealth of pearl which were contained in 
his bosom and his baskets. He poured forth his milk- 
white, but transparent treasures, into her lap, and 
wound the lengthened strands about her neck. His 
form resting upon one knee before her, her head stoop- 
ing to his embrace, neither of them perceived, for seve- 
ral moments, that, while they were most drank with 
delight, they had a visitor. The door of the cabin had 
opened silently upon them, and the deserted damsel 
of the Caribbees, standing erect, with hands drooping 
at her side, and eyes staring intently, but vacantly and 
wildly upon them, now stood, beholding, herself for a 
while unseen, their almost infantile caresses. Stern 
and mournful did she stand, beholding this scene of 
tenderness, which every pulse of her passionate young 
heart taught her was indulged at her expense. She 
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neither sighed, nor spoke, nor moved, after her first 
entrance. Was it an instinct of their ownsouls which 
taught them that another and a hostile spirit was at 
hand, and which made the proud Spanish woman 
start to her feet, with a sudden terror ; while the ‘‘ Ma- 
roon,” sinking lower, upon both knees, looked round 
him in shame and trepidation at the unexpected pre- 
sence? To him the deserted woman gave but a single 
glance, but that declared every thing in their mutual 
histories. Advancing toward Maria de Pacheco, be- 
fore her purpose could be divined, she suddenly tore 
the strands of pearl from the bared neck and bosom to 
which they seemed beautifully kindred, then, dashing 
them to the floor, trampled them under foot, and fled 
from the cabin with a shriek which sounded like that 
of doom in the ears of the ** Maroon.” He had appre 

hended a worse danger when he saw her so suddenly 
approach Maria. He had seen in the grasp of the In- 
dian damsel, the same broad and heavy cleaver of 
stone, with which he had beheld the priestess, on the 
night of her first entrance to the cave, severs the long 
sable tresses from her neck, and devote them, in sacri- 
fice, on behalf of her future destinies. Thatshe would 
use this fearful instrument on the forehead of the 
Spanish woman, was the spontaneous fear in the 
heart of Lopez; but, at that moment, so suddenly had 
he been surprised by her presence, and so greatly was 
he confounded by his guilt and terror, that she might 
have safely executed the deed of death, had murder 
been her purpose. 

Inflamed with wine, stung by the indignity to which 
she had been subjected, Maria de Pacheco recovered 
from her astonishment much sooner than her para- 
mour from his fears. Confronting him with a fierce 
and flashing glance from her dark imperial eye, she 
demanded, in choking accents, the explanation of the 
scene. But, filled with terror, partly intoxicated, and 
wholly confused and bewildered by the condition in 
which he found himself, the unmeaning mutterings 
from his lips gave no satisfation to the eager and heat- 
ed inquirer. With a speech full of equal scorn ana 
suspicion, she flung away from his approach, and 
darted out upon the deck of the vessel in pursuit of the 
stranger. There, all was storm and darkness. The 
black masses of night seemed to crowd and accumu- 
late before her path, filling up the passages, and pre- 
venting her progress. The vessel pitched awfully. 
The woman could scarcely keep her feet, though quite 
as much accustomed to the motion of the ship as any 
of the seamen. She felt her way along the bulwarks. 
She saw nothing, heard nothing—nothing but the aw- 
ful roaring of the winds as they fell upon the waves in 
the fury of a mortal conflict. She made her way to 
the prow. The excellent look-out of veteran seamen 
whom Linares had provided for the watch was no- 
where to be seen. She called to them below, and a 
couple of drunken sailors scrambled up and tottered 
toward her. They had seen nothing. She could see 
nothing. Nothing was to be heard. Yet, more vigi- 
lant, more sober, and less passionate faculties might 
have detected, even while she made her inquiries, cer- 
tain dull and heavy strokes, which, at pauses in the 
storm, seemed to arise from the deep, and to run along 
the cable. Little did Lopez de Levya divine the fatal 
purpose for which the Caribbean damsel carried with 
her that hatchet of stone. 

Impatient, with a brain full of suspicions, and a 
heart severed by disappointment, Maria de Pacheco 
returned to the cabin, leaving the two half drunken 





sailors in possession of the watch. They might have 
been, and probably were, famous watchers at all other 
times. But the liquors of Velasquez had been equally 
potent and tempting, and they were still provided with 
a flask of the delicious beverage. They drank and 
sang together in defiance of the storm. What was the 
storm tothem? The Dian de Burgos was as tight a 
creature as ever swam the seas, and hard and firm 
were the sands, in which their anchors found their 
rest. Besides, since they came on deck, the storm 
seemed somewhat to have subsided. The seas were 
not so high. The ship no longer plunged with that 
peevish and cumbersome motion, like a high mettled 
horse under the discipline of a cruel curb, but rose 
easily and gently with the play of the billows, as if 
she were smoothly posting, with a fair gale, along ac- 
customed pathways of the sea. The observations of 
our watch were of this satisfactory complexion. It 
never occurred to them as possible that the ship really 
was in motion—that she no longer opposed the resis- 
tance of her mighty bulk to the winds and waters, but 
obeyed placidly the impulses which their united pow- 
ers gave. They little dreamed how much of their con- 
solation, was drawn from causes of their greatest dan- 
ger. 

Meanwhile, in the cabin of the Dian de Burgos, the 
tempest raged as fiercely as it did without, and en- 
tirely excluded the terrors of wind and sea. The ready 
instincts of Maria de Pacheco had conducted her to 
much of the secret of her paramour. She now recalled 
his reluctance to conduct her over the island,—the art, 
which, when on the eve of discovery, had made a 
merit of necessity, and led her into the recesses of the 
cavern—the uneasiness which seemed heedless of her 
endearments—the disquict which they seemed to occa- 
sion—his disappearance at midnight—and the pearl, 
the treasure, of which he was so unaccountably pos- 
sessed. The sudden appearance of the Indian damsel 
revealed the whole secret, and led to conjectures which 
made the course of the ** Maroon” seem more odious 
to Maria than it possibly could have been under a frank 
and honest statement of the facts. To have made this 
statement required nothing more than common cou- 
rage. But this was the very faculty which Lopez want- 
ed most. When his secret was extorted from him, as it 
finally was, and the whole of its details surrendered, 
the vexation of the Spanish woman was not so much 
because of the events, as because of his withholding 
them. It betrayed a want of confidence in her, and 
this was proof of deficient sympathy. Upon this sym- 
pathy she had staked her life—had periled all that was 
feminine in her nature—and the appalling terror, lest 
she should have periled all in vain—might well justify 
the fearful aspect, and the stern and keen reproaches, 
with which she encountered him. 

She was at last pacified. It was her policy to be so. 
When the heart has made its last investment, it is slow 
to doubt its own securities. His declarations of attach : 
ment, when he had somewhat recovered his confidence, 
began to re-assure her. She yielded to his persua- 
sions—to his blandishments and caresses, rather than 
to his reasons, or such as he urged in his justification. 
It was in the midst of these endearments that.a voice 
was heard, faintly singing at the cabin entrance—a 
voice which the *‘ Maroon” but too painfully remem- 
bered. The tones, though faint were distinct. The 
song was in the dialect of the Caribbee, and it was cone 
of which a feeble translation has been already given ; 
—a ballad which the poor Amaya had been wont to 
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sing him, when she would beguile him to join her in 
her sports of ocean. It rehearsed the delights and the 
treasures of the deep—its cool chrystalline chambers, 
always secure from the shafts of the sun—its couches 
of moss and sea weed—and of the sweet devotion of 
the sea maid who implored him to her embraces. The 
pathetic tenderness of her tone—the wild, but pleading 
earnestness of her plaint—the solemn sweetness and 
mysterious force of that invocation with which the 
separate verses were burdened, 


“ Come, seek the ocean’s depths with me !”— 


startled the guilty ‘‘ Maroon” with a new and name- 
less terror. He started to his feet, but remained sta- 
tionary, incapable of motion. But the angry spirit of 
Maria de Pacheco, was aroused once more. She put 
him aside, and darted to the entrance ofthecabin As 
she threw it open, a white form flashed upon the dark- 
ness. It seemed as if a spirit had shot away from her 
grasp, and darting high in air, had disappeared in the 
black waste of sky and sea beyond. A shriek, rather 
in exultation than grief, was heard amid the roar of 
wind and water. It was followed by the human 
scream of Maria. ‘ Mader de Dios! the ship is mov- 
ing. We are at the mercy of the seas! Ho! there, 
Lopez!—Linares! Awake! arouse ye—or we perish !” 

Her cries were cut short by her terrors. The prow 
of the ship was lifted—fearfully lifted, as if by some 
unseen power from below. The water surged awfully 
beneath, and a terrible roar followed, as if from a herd 
of wild animals deep in the hollows of the sea. 

**What is that Lopez! What is this?’ Whispered 
the woman to the faint-hearted paramour who had 
crept beside her. A terrible siiock followed—another 
and another!—and the whole dreadful danger was 
apparent in an instant to both. They were among the 
rocks. The ship had struck,—and the ready memory 
of the * Maroon,” well conceived the fearful condition 
in which they stood, borne by the irresistible and 
treacherous currents upon those silent and terrible 





masses of rock, where, in moments of the sea’s serene, 
he had so frequently shared in the wild sports of his 
Caribbean beauty. Well might he remember those 
rude and suilen masess. Often had he remarked, with 
a shudder the dark and fearful abysses which settled, 
still and gloomy, in their dark mysterious chambers. 
But he had now no time to recal the periods of their 
grim repose. Another moment, and the ship, awfully 
plunging under the constant impulses of the sea, buried 
her sharp bow, with a deep groan, in the black and 
seething waters. The breakers rushed over them with 
a fall like that of a cataract. For a single instant, the 
Dian de Burgos hung suspended as it were, upon a 
pinnacle. Then, even as the still besotted, and only 
half awakened sailors, were rushing out on deck, she 
divided in the middle ,—one part falling over into the 
reservoir among the rocks, the other tumbling back 
upon the seas, to be driven forward, by successive 
shocks, and in smaller fragments, to a like destiny. 
In this fearful moment, Maria de Pacheco, was sepa- 
rated, by the numerous waves, from the side of the 
“Maroon.” He heard her voice through the awful 
roar,—‘* where are you, Lopez—O! let me not lose you 
now!’ But he could make no answer. He heard no 
more. Her cries ceased with that singleone. He had 
not strength to cry, for he was struggling himself with 
the seas, and with another peril. While the fierce cur- 
rents bore him forward,—while the wild billows tore 
him away from the fragment of wreck which he had 
grasped spasmodically, in the moment wher the ship 
went to pieces, he was conscious of a sudden plunge 
beside him,—of an arm fondly wrapped about his neck, 
and of a voice that sung in tones the most mournful and 
pathetic in his ears, even as he sank, and sinking with 
him, that fond ballad of the Caribbean damsel. It 
was a heart-broken chaunt, which had some exulta- 
tion in it. The last human words of which the feeble 
and perfidious ‘‘ Maroon” was conscions were those of 
the entreating sea nymph, 
“Come, seek the ocean’s depths with me !” 





Tue last Dutch Governor, Petrus Stuyvesant, who was the Governor-General of the Dutch American Provinces, was no 
common man. He had served with reputation in the wars of the United Provinces ; and in the history of his administra- 
tion in this country, he appears as a resolute and intrepid veteran, and a vigilant, sagacious politician.—Hon. Julian C. Ver- 
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SONNET. 


BY E. HELFENSTEIN. 


Tuere is a moss-grown Tablet, blurred by age— 
There is an ancient, honorable name 

Most worthy of the Patriot's, Statesman’s fame 
Blurred and disfigured on the Wit's cold page, 
Who should have trembled ere upon the sage 

He laid irreverent hand, and blushed with shame, 
From council and from battle-field he came, 





Stately and girded with redeemed guage— 
Men yield instinctive homage unto such 

As showing what is noblest in our kind— 
Have we no Old Mortality in store 

That ancient moss-grown Tablet to retouch, 
And underneath these envious blurrings find 
Chivalric Stuyvesant, such as he was of yore ! 























A LEGEND 


THE POOL. 


OF MAINE. 


BY E. OAKES SMITH. 


CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Even as I gaze upon my memory’s track, 
Bright as that coil of light along the deep, 
A scene of early youth comes dream-like back, 
Where two stand gazing from yon tide-washed steep 

A sanguine stripling just toward manhood flushing, 

A girl scarce yet in ripened beauty blushing.” 
At length the comments of the people reached the ears 
of the Vines family, indeed Richard Bonyton himself 
hinted the subject to Mr. Vines, and took occasion to 
animadvert severely upon the habits of /his son. 
Though not absolutely vicious, his mode of life was 
hardly in accordance with good citizenship; instead 
of upholding the supremacy of law he grew restive 
even under the necessary restraints of the paternal 
mansion, disposing of his time in his own way with- 
out reference to the right ordering of a household ; he 
came and went at his own pleasure, and when repre- 
hended therefor often took his hounds and gun and 
passed whole weeks in the wigwams of the savages 
**beyond the falls.” 

“Indeed,” continued Richard Bonyton, somewhat 
bitterly, “my renegate son and your mad daughter 
are likely to make a comely span.” 

Vines started and turned pale at this unceremonious 
speech, but replied calmly, 

** My daughter, Mr. Bonyton, shall be looked to.” 

Bonyton grasped his hand warmly, “‘ Nay, nay, my 
good friend, we are both stricken of God and afflicted 
in this matter, let me not add a drop of bitterness to 
the full cup; and yet, my God, how beautiful they 
both are !” 

At this moment the tones of little Hope became au- 
dible as she and John Bonyton emerged from the for- 
est. The girl was evidently angry, for she spake rapid- 
ly and gave emphasis to her words by twanging the 
string of her bow. As they came in sight, the two 
fathers stepped aside where they could watch unper- 
ceived the motions of the speakers. Ata glance they 
saw that both were dripping with water, both pale 
and excited. The lips of John Bonyton were com- 
pressed to a single line of blue, his brow drawn sharp- 
ly, and as he stopped upon the verge of the forest, his 
keen black eyes were fixed upon the face of the girl, 
who stood looking up to him, her exquisite head thrown 
back, the bow grasped between her fingers, while ever 
and anon she gave her long hair a shake to relieve it 
of the heavy drops of water, and then petulently 
twanged the bow-string. 

** You know I can swim, John Bonyton, you know I 
never want help anywhere,”—(and she gave her rich 
locks a shake—) ‘“‘hav’nt I leaped a hundred times 
from rock to rock across the falls ; leaped the wolf’s 
chasm, and defied Somoset himself when he made me 
angry—and when that black Terrentine tried to carry 
me off to the source of the Saco, up amongst the hills 
of the north, did he not barely escape with his locks, 
for I had seized his scalping knife while he slept.” 








The youth shuddered—“ You fear nothing I know, 
Bridget, but I could not see you drown.” 

** Drown !”’ cried the girl, and here she twanged the 
bow till it fairly seemed to yell, “do you not think I 
would rather drown than have you bring me out in 
your arms? I say, John Bonyton, you knew better.” 

**T could not see you drown, dear Hope,” reiterated 
the youth with more of softness in his look. 

**Suppose I chose to drown, John Bonyton, what 
right had you to interfere ?” 

** Bridget, dear Bridget, I know you did.” 

“Well, and what if I did! do you think I will be 
pulled out like a fish, and be laid upon the bank to 
open and shut my mouth, and gasp for lack of breath ! 
and then find you looking into my face, and I in this 
plight!” 

The youth smiled and sinking upon his knee at- 
tempted to take her hand, but she repelled him—*‘dear 
Hope,” he murmured. 

Suddenly she started—she looked earnestly into his 
face, their eyes met for the first time in sympathy. 
Hope stepped gently aside, folded her hands one mo- 
ment over her breast and then burst into tears. He 
would have clasped her in his arms, but she turned 
and fled homeward with the speed of a fawn startled 
from its retreat, leaving him more bewildered and per- 
plexed than he had ever before been. At this moment 
his keen ear detected the sound of footsteps, and he 
rushed forward in the direction, where he soon en- 
countered Mr. Vines and his father. The whole truth 
flashed upon his mind and he spoke upon the im- 
pulse. 

“You have seen all, I know you have. Give me 
Bridget, Mr. Vines, for my wife, and I ask nothing 
more.” 

The twe calm stern men glanced at each other, and 
each smiled, it might be thoughtfully, it might have 
been in scorn, whatever it was the effect was to irritate 
the already too much excited youth and he persisted. 

** We have both been met always with scorn, with 
contempt, with neglect ; and now we love, love wildly, 
and you, Mr. Vines, you must give her to me, or by 
Heavens ! I will have her if I need bring an army of 
Indians to back my suit.” 

In sooth you would make a pretty pair, John,” 
said the elder Bonyton in his clear grave tones. 

*Do not taunt me now, father, I cannot bear it,” 
and he went on more calmly. ‘Give her to me, Mr. 
Vines, and I wi!l do all, be all that you wish. I will 
leave this wild life. I will plant, study, fish, go to sea 
—anything you or my father shall exact; I will live 
how or where you bid me, only do not deny me this 
one craving of my heart.” 

It may be that this appeal touched the chain of asso- 
ciation and recalled to Richard Vines his own years of 
love and hope, the thrilling expectation, the sinking 
fear, now buried in the past or only remembered to 
enhance the security and content of the present, for he 
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took the hand of the youth and said gently, and most 
considerately, ‘On my soul, John, I am sorry for this, 
most sorry. Go to England, my dear boy, you shall go 
in my first homeward-bound vessel, and you will soon 
forget all this.” 

Thus touched to finer issues, the headstrong youth 
felt a new softness steal over him, and he answered to 
the sentiment rather than the fact of paternity. 

‘Nay, my father, give me the girl, the world is 
nothing without her.” 

Here the natural sarcasm of the elder Bonyton inter- 
fered, ‘ My son, thou art a very hero, I perceive that 
thou art—the times demand just such devoted spirits 
as thine—’twere a pity that so much chivalry should 
be wasted here in the wilderness—thou shalt go and 
defend the king against his turbulent parliament, for I 
perceive that bold man, Cromwell, is likely to work 
him much trouble ; this were better than to marry a 
mad woman.” 

Young Bonyton’s eyes glared momentarily at this 
cutting speech, but he didnot reply to it; turning once 
more to Mr. Vines, he continued, ‘ Do not hold me in 
suspense, shall I win thy daughter ?” 

Vines pressed his hand to his brow and then took 
that of the speaker. 

“Young man, you know not what you ask—little 
Hope must not, cannot be a wife. She is God’schild, 
John ; God’s, who has reserved a part of his gifts that 
should make her the perfect creature, to be the boon of 
her immortal life, she is incomplete in mind, John, 
not mad.” 

This was said in so low and solemn a tone as show- 
ed how much it cost the speaker ; he went on— 

*Go to England, my dear boy—do as your father 
has suggested—I see that Charles is wrong, very wrong 
—I see that Cromwell would place his plebeian foot 
upon the purple of the throne—I see that the virtuous 
Hampden will be crushed amid contending interests— 
I foresee great, marvellous changes—the germs of a 
new order of things—but the times are not yet ripe— 
the way is not clear—as yet we know nothing but our 
duty as true loyal subjects to the king and throne—that 
crushed, God only knows what will follow—what wild 
scenes of anarchy, misrule, ignorance, oppression and 
bloodshed, before poor humanity will be able to work 
itself upward into a clearer truth and a better way. 
As it is, go my son, and arrest this order of things— 
cast your mite into the treasury of order and patriot- 
ism—ye have youth, health, and the impulses of a gen- 
erous and heroic nature. Go, then, and expend these 
for your country—go and feel the responses of your 
heart to the great promptings of duty. Go, and God 
bless you.” 

He had spoken warmly, the impulses of his own fine 
nature giving pathos and energy to his words, and he 
now turned aside to hide the tear which the stirrings 
of the patriot had called to his eyes. The young man 
grasped his hand warmly und pressed it to his lips. 

“Twill go, my father, I will be all, all that you de- 
pict—and then should God return me to these shores, 
little Hope shall be mine, shall she not, father ?” 

Mr. Vines cast his arms around the speaker, and held 
him to his breast, “As God wills my dear boy, we 
know not the future.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A new and fiercer feeling swept 
Each lingering tenderness away ; 
And tiger passions which had slept 


In childhood’s better day. WHitTTIeER. 





In delineating the scene of the last chapter, we have 
anticipated somewhat the order of events in the pro- 
gress of our story, which it will be proper now to re- 
sume. We have before spoken of the fondness of the 
children of the woods for little Hope, and the pleasure 
they took inher instruction, from the fact that her mind, 
being less complex than that of the whites in general, 
came nearer to their own understandings; her con- 
tempt, too, for household avocations, and for all know- 
ledge disconnected with the active pursuits to which 
their own lives were devoted, rendered her so nearly 
akin to themselves, that they ceased to associate her 
with the white inhabitants. In truth her long and 
shining hair, her white skin and red cheeks and lips, 
her diminutive figure and remarkable health, agility 
and strength appeared to their minds as supernatural, 
and hence they treated her with a growing reverence. 
They had at various times made efforts to induce her 
stay amongst themselves, and her fame had so far 
spread that a party of Terrentines, as we have before 
hinted, had made an attempt to carry her away to the 
regions of the north east. Bridget had neither artifice 
nor forethought, or she might have availed herself of 
this power circumstances had given her over the savages 
and have turned it to her own purposes, but as it was 
she had merely an instinctive consciousness of a some- 
thing that gave her more consideration amongst these 
simple people than she enjoyed at home—it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that she often found herself seated 
in the wigwam or roaming the wood in company with 
the maidens of the tribes. 

Amongst these was the daughter of Somoset, a bold 
handsome girl, with more of shrewd independence 
than often falls to the share of her sex, and hence she 
was able to escape much of the menial service of the 
house. By her courage and address she became the 
companion of her father in his many and long jour- 
neys to the different white settlements. It will be re- 
membered that Somoset was one of the Indians, who 
visited England in 1605, having been carried thither by 
Captain Weymouth, who explored the coast of Maine 
on his voyage in search of a north-west passage, which 
was for more than a century the favorite enterprise of 
all navigators, and indeed was only laid aside in our 
own time, when the impracticability of a northern 
passage to the Pacific on account of the frozen barriers 
was demonstrated by Captain Parry and others. 

Amongst savage tribes, intelligence of a strange or 
interesting character is conveyed by runners from clan 
to clan, with a celerity of “speed Malis speed,” as 
described by Walter Scott, in the case of the Highlan- 
ders of Scotland, and accordingly Somoset, then in 
his boyhood, was one of the first to reach the seashore 
and admire the size and strength of the great shallop 
which had been seen by some fishers upon the coast. 
Being of lively wit, and ready courage, he was easily 
persuaded with two others to hazard a voyage to the 
terra incognita from whence came these rare white 
strangers. He returned after an absence of more than 
three years, with a good store of the English language, 
and an easy friendliness of character which afterward 
became of essential importance to Vines and his asso- 
ciates, who did not fail to deepen the feeling. He it 
was who many years after so surprised and gratified 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, when he appeared in the 
little settlement and hailed them, ‘‘ Welcome English- 
men.” 

The long absence of Somoset from his people, and 
the new and foreign ideas which he had naturally ac- 
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quired, caused him to be regarded with some distrust 
by the tribe, and had been the means of his entire loss 
of power amongst them. This circumstance however 
affected him but little, and may have been not un- 
gratifying, as it left him to the freedom of his own ac- 
tions, and the indulgence of his curiosity and enter- 
prise. He may be regarded as a savage John Smith, 
one of those beings who would stifle if locked in a 
room, however attractive it might be; who would 
pine and die if deprived of their aliment of peril or 
adventure ; to whom the systems of society are a clog 
and a mill-stone. 

In the many excursions of Somoset his daughter be- 
came his frequent attendant, and her beauty, liveliness, 
and courage made her welcome not only in the cabins 
of her own people, but also in the rude dwellings of 
the early settlers. Little Hope, from the first, became 
warmly attached to this girl, who often joined her- 
self and John Bonyton in their excursions about the 
woods and seashore. 

On the morning of the day which we have just de- 
scribed, the three had met upon a point of land near 
the mouth of the Saco, designing to follow the stream 
up to the Falls. As they stood upon the promontory, 
Hope observed John Bonyton in lively chat with her 
companion, who met his advances with all the coquet- 
ry of a forest beauty, in the flush of wit and animation. 
Following an impulse of undefined rage and jealousy, 
poor little Hope threw her bow and quiver aside and 
cast herself into the sea, from which she was immedi- 
ately rescued by her bold and athletic companion. 
Then followed a series of severe and biting reproaches 
on the part of the two damsels, in which the red girl 
betrayed a readiness and spirit as unexpected as it was 
fearful. Some term of contempt, native to the In- 
dian, which Hope had learned, she now applied with 
appropriate accent : 4 manner, so as to exasperate 
completely the forest maiden, while at the same time 
it had the effect to render her stolid as a piece of bronz- 
ed and beautiful statuary. She bent forward and fixed 
her keen eyes upon those of Bridget, whose flashing 
orbs looked back their defiance. At length without a 
change of muscle, through lips that were like a mar- 
ble portal, she whispered : 

**You had a friend—you have a foe.” 

Hope laughed bitterly, contemptuously, and turned 
her back upon the speaker, who walked slowly toward 
the Falls. The remaining incidents we have already 
recounted. 


CHAPTER VII. 


With wonderful eyes, 
Full of woe and surprise, 
Like the eyes of them that can see the dead. 
Joun Neat. 

Scarcety had Hope doffed her wet garments and dried 
the water from her hair before she was summoned to 
the presence of her lady mother. It was a pleasant 
group that of the accomplished family in the large 
hall, around which hung old paintings brought from 
abroad ; the demi-armor still worn by the gentlemen 
of the day, the knightly sword and shapely steel cors- 
let; trophies of the hunt and implements of the chase. 
In a stately high-backed chair, with cushions for her 
feet, sat the elegant matron of the household, her hand- 
some daughters, with bovk, music or broidery in 
hand, placed near her person, as if the communion 
were most pleasant to each. In the embrasure of the 








window looking out upon the Pool, with the long 
stretch of ocean in the distance, sat Sir Richard Vines, 
himself the perfection of manly grace and bearing, 
but now his brow was slightly contracted, and an un- 
easy flush was upon his cheek. 

As little Hope entered the room he held out his hand 
to her; she sprang forward and threw her arms about 
his neck. The knight returned her caress, and then 
patting her cheek, said tenderly, ‘‘ go to your mother, 
child.” 

Bridget had nearly crossed the room in obedience, 
when she suddenly turned round, saying petulently, 
“*She mustn’t talk tome, papa, I am in bad temper, 
and can’t bear it.” Mistress Vines answered with un- 
usual sternness. , 

“ Bridget, you must leave off these ways—take a 
seat here upon this cushion.” 

The little lady walked to the side of the room, where 
leaning her shoulder against a pilaster, she crossed one 
foot over the other and bent her head, saying “I will 
stand here—I hate to sit down.” 

**T prefer you should sit down,” persisted the mo- 
ther. 

“Indeed I cannot, mama, I feel as if I should choke, 
tightened up in one of those chairs, indeed I cannot.” 
The sisters could not refrain a slight titter, which was 
instantly checked, for the parents remained quite 
grave. Before, however, a word had been spoken 
farther, Hope, who had seemed sullen and unhappy, 
suddenly assumed her native vivacity. She burst into 
one of her merry laughs, and coming forward, knelt 
upon the cushion at her mother’s feet. Tossing back 
her masses of hair, where they fell to the floor like a 
gorgeous vail, she cried, ‘‘ I know all you are going to 
say—I will play mama.” 

* Hope, youare too idle and too wild,—you are a 
very unmaidenly girl—fit for nothing good ; why do 
you not sit in chairs, and sew and learn words, and 
make ugly sounds on hollow boards, like your proper 
behaved sisters? You are a great grief to me, Hope— 
indeed you are—to-day John Bonyton pulled you out 
of the water like a fish; and another thing, you are 
not to go in the woods with him any more”—here she 
ceased, kissed the hand that had been laid tenderly 
upon her head, and then once more throwing her arms 
about her father’s neck burst into a torrent of wild sobs 
and tears. 

The family were used to her sudden transitions of 
emotion, but this seemed so much more painful than 
her wont that the little household were utterly shocked. 

* Do not let my cold, still sisters look at me,” whis- 
pered Hope. ‘Dear father,” she continued, “ you 
will soon have no little Hope.” 

The father shuddered and pressed the poor child 
more tenderly in hisarms. ‘ Tell me why Bridget.” 

* Every little while, dear father, I see poor little Hope 
standing in my path and looking at me so sadly, and 
ringing her hands.” 

Mr. Vines certainly felt a cold chill pass over him at 
this description ; the child went on: 

“This morning I saw Hope seated on a high rock, 
with her hair covering her whole figure, and both 
hands to her eyes, weeping, weeping.” 

At this moment the sharp whiz of an arrow passed 
the lattice, and the girl darted from the room, nor did 
she go out, although John Bonyton walked hour after 
hour across the slip of sand separating the Pool from 
the sea, and although his eyes were turned in the direc- 
tion of the house, and he seemed restless and impa- 
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tient. For many days he continued to do this, yet 
Hope neither by word nor signal gave token that she 
was conscious of the fact. Yet could the youth have 
looked within the bower of the poor girl, he would 
have seen her seated upon the floor with her intense 
eyes following his slightest motion and often weeping 
bitterly. She refused food, and air and her wonted 
exercise, and sat there hour after hour still and statue- 
like. 

At length, As-sub-a-c4-she,* or As-ca-she, as she was 
generally called, the daughter of Somoset, seated her- 
self at her feet and bowed her head in token of sorrow. 
Bridget recoiled instinctively from her side, for she re- 
membered their last meeting, and the well known art 
of the girl, indicated by the name she bore filled her 
with vague fear. But when As-ci-she whispered a 
few words into her ear she started to her feet and left 
the house precipitately, while the red maiden stood 
and followed her with her eyes, and her lips curved 
with a suppressed and peculiar smile. 

No sooner did John Bonyton perceive the figure of 
Bridget moving slowly toward the woods, than he fol- 
lowed in her footsteps. Seating herself upon a shelf 
of rock she awaited his coming. The youth was 
greatly shocked at thechange, both in her air and look, 
and he now cast himself at her feet, and pressed both 
her hands within his own. ‘Poor dear Hope,’ he 
murmured. 

The child looked sadly in his face. ‘And so you 
will go away, John; go where we shall never meet 
again. It seems very strange to me, dear John, why 
such creatures as we are should be made. I do not 
see how people get through the world, nor why they 
are here—I am sure there is no joy where so many can 
make others unhappy.” 

The young man smoothed the hair which had blown 
across the face of the speaker, and laid her cheek on 
his shoulder. ‘I will not stay long, Hope, the time 
will soon be gone.” 

** But how shall I stay, when there is no one to un- 
derstand me ?—besides, you will not be the same when 
you come back.” 

The youth made the usual protestations of never 
changing devotion, which the girl broke short, with 
her natural impetuosity—here a twig snapped, and 
John Bonyton started fiercely to his feet. “It is As-cA- 
she,”’ said Hope, “she is always in yonr path.” Again 
all was silent, save the wood robin, which sung upon 
a tree near by. Sir Richard Vines presently was seen 
to enter the woods a little to the south of the speakers, 
probably to inspect some piece of ground, a movement 
not apparently connected with the lovers. 

Bridget resumed. ‘ Do not go, John Bonyton do not 
enter the ship that will bear you away, for I shall never 
see you again. You may come back, but you will not 
be the same John Bonyton that I have so long known.” 

The youth smiled fondly and again assured her that 
nothing could effect a change in him, that he went 
only in the hope of inducing their parents to permit 
their union. 

Hope started, turned pale and withdrew her hand 
from his grasp—“I do not think of what is to come, 
John Bonyton, I am content to-day. When the sun goes 
down I am never quite sure it will come up again; 
and when it does it is not the sun of yesterday—the 
same cloud never returns—the withered blossom does 


* As-cub-a-cd-she, literally the net maker, or spider.— Vide 
Schoolcraft. 





not bloom again, it is another—no face ever wears 
twice the same look—the smile of yesterday is not that 
of to-day—well may I fear.” 

‘* But the heart, little, Hope, the heart is the same,” 
interrupted her companion. 

‘No, no,” persisted Bridget “that goes on and adds 
or loses, or why should the face show its changed 
beatings,—No, John Bonyton, I shall never see you 
again—see how different we both look from what we 
did a week since—we are not the same, and now upon 
that rock yonder I see little Bridget such as she will 
become—she is very pale—her eyes are bright, very 
bright—but her golden hair is turned to snow.” 

The youth burst into tears and clasped her wildly in 
his arms. Here alow sound like the cry of a wild 
fowl was uttered near by, a signal often made use of 
among the natives to attract the attention of a com- 
panion. It was repeated, and the young man stepped 
forward casting his glances from side to side. ‘It is 
As-ca-she” said Hope, “she came to tell me that you 
were to go home to England.” 

“Promise me one thing, dear Hope, said the youth 
solemnly, promise me that you will never go alone any 
more about the woods, and sea-shore—you must not, 
indeed you must not.” 

The girl smiled faintly—‘* That cannot be, John 
Bonyton—do you not see that Iam doomed already.” 

The signal was now repeated, and in a manner that 
indicated alarm of some kind, for at the same moment 
As-ca-she was seen to run wildly in the direction of 
Mrs. Vines’ dwelling, followed by a troop of Terrentines. 
There was something in the appearance of the party 
that raised the suspicion of a jest, which was imme- 
diately confirmed when a shrill whistle sounded in the 
very ears of Bonyton, at the sound of which As-ca-she 
turned suddenly round, and burst into fits of loud 
laughter. 

Looking up, Jokn Bonyton beheld Somoset standing 
upon the very spot not a moment before occupied by 
Bridget Vines. Supposing she must have fled home- 
ward at the first sense of alarm, he hastened forward 
expecting to meet her upon the threshold. She was 
not there neither had any one seen her ; surprised and 
perplexed he turned to As-c4-she who puinted toward 
the woods, saying she had seen her fly in that direc- 
tion, where her father sometime before had disappear- 
ed as seen by himself and Bridget. This seemed so 
natural, that he dismissed further anxiety and joined 
the lively group of Indians, who were engaged in play- 
ing a species of quoits, a favorite game with this peo- 
ple in which they exhibited wonderful dexterity. 

In a short time Mr. Vines approached, bearing in his 
hands a long golden tress, which could only have be- 
longed to the beautiful Hope, and playfully cast it over 
the shouldersof John Bonyton. The young man started 
and turned pale as he asked where he had left Bridget. 
The father had not seen her, he had found the lock of 
hair upon a twig, where he supposed his daughter had 
placed it in some merry mood of the morning, for he 
had learned with great joy that As-c4-she had induced 
her once more to resume her old habits. 

The alarm was instantly given and all joined in the 
search for the missing maiden. The settlers far and 
near came to the aid of the agonised household, while 
the Indians displayed their wonted sagacity in detect- 
ing the trail. Threads of her beautiful hair which had 
been cut or torn away were found down to the verge 
of the sea, and here the risen waves cut off all demon- 
stration of their passage, for it was very evident that 
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more than one had passed in the direction indicated by | perous and happy. Mistress Vines found not only her 


the girl. 

It is idle to give the details of those long days ‘and 
weeks of fruitless and at length hopeiess search, nor the 
agony which crushed the hitherto happy family at the 
calamity which had fallen upon one of their number, 
and she so rarely beautiful, ;o wayward and yet so 
interesting in character. At length the quest was 
abandoned as futile, and poor little Hope was dropped 
forever from the household chain, or remembered only 
with tenderness and regret, as a lovely and lost one 
whom memory was ever busy to endear and lament. 
Suspicion gradually fell upon As-c4-she, whose sudden 
and merry antics were recollected as identical with the 
time of the disappearance of little Hope ; but as no- 
thing definite could be learned to justify these suspi- 
cions nothing could be done, although John Bonyton 
repeated to himself again and again her vindictive re- 
mark to Hope. 

“You had a friend, you have a ioe,” and then de- 
manded a solution of the terrible mystery. But As-ca- 
she whether guilty or not was too acute and too adroit 
to betray any secret, which she might hold, and by 
various arts, she so contrived to work upon the fancy 
of Bonyton, that she shifted suspicion in his mind from 
herself to the unhappy father of the child. She re- 
minded him of the fact that a ship of his sailed sud- 
denly the very next day after the disappearance of 
Hope, in which vessel he himself had designed to sail, 
and yet it was suffered to depart, and not a word had 
since been suggested to him respecting the voyage, 
“ Trifles light as air” crowded and swelled themselves 
in the mind of the unhappy youth till he grew to believe 
all this had been a plot to deprive him of the com- 
panionship of Hope, who had been sent to Europe and 
immured in some convent, there to pine and die with 
no one voice of sympathy to relieve the bitterness of her 
fate. 

CONCLUSION. 

The events of our story produced an entire change in 

the family of Vines, which had hitherto been so pros- 


own spirits sinking under the anxiety and suffering 
caused by the uncertain fate of her poor child, but Mr. 
Vines himself lost also much of that hardihood and 
elasticity which had once made peril and adventure 
like a bugle call to his vigorous and buoyant spirit. 
John Bonyton likewise pursued him with a sullen and 
pertinacious hate, which time seemed rather to deepen 
then abate, and oftentimes suggested terrific fears for 
his family. Oppressed by considerations which this 
state of things forced upon iis mind Sir Richard Vines 
at length abandoned the colony which years of labor 
had endeared to him, and removed to the Island of 
Barbadoes, where the subsequent history of the times 
represent him as living in goodly prosperity and meet- 
ing the respect and consideration which his manly 
qualities entitled him to receive. 

In the meanwhile John Bonyton had exiled himself 
from his fellows and lived a wild and roving life some- 
times with the Indians, and sometimes with the whites. 
He became moody and often violent in his movements. 
Always a contemner of forms, he now refused any sub- 
mission to the constituted authorities, which in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the times made many attempts 
to reduce him tothe order of good citizenship. He 
was ealled upor to take the oath of submission to the 
powers that were, which having refused he was pro- 
nounced an outcast and a price was set upon his head. 

To these provincial attempts at coercion were super- 
added those of the town and church, so that the youth 
found his situation often miserable in the extreme. 
But his own indomitable will and fierce assertion of 
personal freedom bore him up under years of hardship 
and persecution, which would have utterly paralyzed 
any other mind of less firmness of fibre. To this day 
the fame of the proud solitary ‘‘ Sagamore of Saco” as 
he was at length called has all the freshness and vivid- 
ness of a story of yesterday, and many are the legends 
associated with his name. 

The probable fate of Hope may form the subject of 





our next Legend. 





REMINIS 
BY THE LATE L 


Tue scene was one of deep and mournful interest. 
The mother, evidently in a deep consumption, and so 
reduced asto be confined to her chamber, was now 
for the first time to avouch the Lord Jehovah to be her 
God, and to devote her children to him in the baptism. 
She was sitting in an easy chair, pale as the white 
drapery which enveloped her emaciated form, save 
one bright spot, whose unearthly bloom told that the 
heart was wasting. The pastor sat by her side and 
the little ones who knew not how much they had to 
love were clustered around her. But where was the 
manly arm which should have been her support in an 
hour like this? where was the eloquent, the high!ty 
gifted spirit to whom some five years before she had 
given the warm affections of her confiding, gentle heart. 
Methought now, the kind tones of that manly voice 
should have spoken comfort and cheer, and his arm 
should have sustained her in this hour of trial. Alas! 
he was an inebriate and a gambler—and now, though 





ali were assembled, he was yet lingering around his 
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accustomed haunts. He came at length, but with a 
flushed cheek and an unquiet eye. The mother took 
the vows of God upor. her—and that father took the little 
ones from her trembling hand, and led them to the 
sacred font. What were her feelings none knew—one 
tear dropt from her eye, when she gave the last sweet 
infant to his arms. Hitherto she had buried all in her 
own bosom. For in that gentle and wasting form was 
a soul formed to endure with patient uncomplaining 
sorrow, and capable of such fearful self-control that to a 
careless eye she seemed not to suffer. She had shrunk 
from observation, and had lived almost unknown even 
by the villagers around her. The only occupation 
which seemed to interest her cultivated and delicate 
mind was the instruction of her children, and well did 
the budding graces of those dear ones tell what that 
mother might have been, if her wishes had been un- 
folded by the cheering sun of prosperity. But a fatal 
blight had fallen upon her cherished hopes—and pov- 
erty had laid his withering hand upon her. Exhausting 
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toils had depressed her spirit, and weakened her 
frame—and now she stood upon the threshold of eter- 
nity, far from the friends of her youth—with only such 
a father to whom she might confide her helpless ones. 
Yes—there was another—for the ever present Jehovah 
was her God—and surely He will be a father to those 
more than fatherless orphans. 

Some days had passed—and Anna, a warm hearted 
girl, who delighted to watch the interesting invalid and 
administer to her wants, was seated by her bed-side. 
* Anna” said Mrs. N. “will you read to me?” Anna 
took up a small volume and read the tale of Gertrude, 
which has come down to us from olden times—of Ger- 
trude, the devoted, the heroic wife, who stood by her 
husband during a long night of fearful agony, while at 
the command of a tyrant he was suffering the torture 
of the rack. Gay as Anna seemed, there was a fount 
of deep feeling in her heart, and as she read, tears 
gushed from her eyes and her voice was choked by 
emotion. Ah! she exclaimed—what sorrows fell to 
the lot of woman in those days of darkness and cruelty. 
True, replied Mrs. N., but there are deeper bitterer griefs 
than hers even now; ere the clods of the valley close 
above this wasting form, I will give a brief history of 
my life, and draw aside the veil from my heart—and 
that you may hear what woman is sometimes, yes, 
often made to endure in this favored christian land. It 
will be a melancholy recital, but it may prove a salu- 
tary warning to you. It may assist you to curb your 
excessive sensibility, to watch over the deep, confiding 
tenderness of your heart which will expose you to acute 
suffering in this world of disappointment. 

You have heard me allude to the happiness of my 
early hours, but if you have never been an inmate of 
such a dwelling you cannot know the peace and har- 
mony of thathome. My health was delicate from my 
infancy, and around me clustered the fondest solici- 
tude of that affectionate circle. Oh, how often in later 
years have I regretted that the native sensibility and 
warm affections of my heart had been so cherished— 
had it been otherwise I might have let coldness and 
indifference pass by me unregarded. My father was 
devotedly pious, and often did he entreat me to give 
my heart to the Saviour. But I was too happy then to 
feel that I should ever need aught but an earthly arm 
tolean upon. We lived in entire seclusion—and at the 
age of eighteen I was as ignorant of the world except 
what I could learn from books, as if bred in a convent. 
Then it was that Mr. N., at that time a college student, 
came into our vicinity. 

I believe the simplicity of my character won his 
heart, and my admiration of his splendid talents, soon 
became a deeper feeling when I saw the real kindness 
and deep impassioned tenderness of his heart. He 
was gay—and fond of convivial parties, and once my 
father said to me, I hope Mary you will have influence 
enough to persuade N. to leave these gay, wine drink- 
ing parties of which he speaks so often. I have 
knowr habits of intemperance thus contracted. I 
smiled incredulously. My dear father—he can be in 
no danger for he drinksnothing but wine. Alas, [knew 
not then the danger, and I could not see that he had one 
failing. Secure in his devoted attachment to me, I 
gave to him the whole affections of a heart which knew 
no happiness but in loving and being beloved. Some 
years passed before our marriage, and during that 
period I looked to him literally as a hiding place from 
the storm, a covert from the tempest. I knew he 
would wish to shield me from all the ills of life, and 





blind in my idolatry I fancied he could have the power. 
Ah, Anna, my dear girl, take warning from me and 
beware of confiding with such entire faith in any hu- 
man being. There is one friend, only one who is in- 
capable of change—but for that one there was then no 
place in my heart. We were married and came to 
this place with the fairest pospects. And for a few 
short months I was happy. I had indeed new cares— 
and I was in a land of strangers, but his kindness sup- 
plied the place of my early friends. My husband then 
possessed powers of conversation rarely equalled, and 
when the cheerful evening came the toils of the day 
were forgotten, while listening to the tones of his full 
musical voice as he spread before me the stores of a 
richly endowed and cultivated mind. I saw him 
caressed and flattered, and in a profession which af- 
forded the promise of a princely income, and I wilfully 
shut my eyes to the rocks and quicksands by which he 
was surrounded. Principles and habits more firm 
than his could hardly have withstood the temptation 
which assailed him. His associates were men whose 
principles were liberal and their habits free—and here 
nothing was seen or heard to remind us that we were 
to live beyond the grave. No settled pastor—the Sab- 
bath was disregarded or made a day of pastime—plea- 
sure seemed the only object of pursuit, and intemper- 
ance with all its kindred vices, stalked abroad with 
unblushing fiont. I shrunk with disgust from the 
scenes I witnessed, and for a time fancied I shoud find 
in my home a sacred retreat. But, alas! it was not 
long ere my peace was invaded, even there; I soon 
found that home was losing its attractions for him who 
was then my all of earth, my more than all of heaven. 
His evenings were no longer spent there—and when at 
a late hour he would return—his fine mind seemed 
clouded and his temper harsh. I wondered and wept 
and redoubled my efforts to please and soothe him. I 
knew not what to fear, but felt that some dreadful 
calamity was impending. But at length a friend who 
felt I might yet have power to save him, revealed the 
truth—my husband was intemperate—and a frequent 
visitor too at the card tables of the neighboring city, 
and now the whole mystery of the change in him was 
unravelled. Oh, Anna, I know not yet what the pangs 
of death that I must soon pass through may be—but 
they cannot be more terrible than what I then endured. 

I knew well what was before me—I saw the utter 
wretchedness which followed in the train of intem- 
perance—though the half had not been told, for the 
heaviest pangs are concealed from view ; buried deep 
in the heart of the suflerer. ‘*Intemperate,” I cannot 
remember, even now its sound in my ears without 
shuddering ; it rung the death knell of all my hopes 
Years of misery were condensed in that single hour of 
agony. Ientreated and expostulated—but he heeded 
me not; and at length my tears were received with 
heartless ridicule or bitter scorn. He sunk down,down, 
—his business was neglected—and poverty began to 
stare us in the face, but for that I cared not—my cup 
of anguish was full before, and nothing could beadded. 
Indeed I almost welcomed its approach, in the vague 
hope that it might arrest his ruinous course. My days 
were spent in ceaseless toil, and my nights in hopeless 
agonized weeping. [had no God to go to—no Saviour 
to whom I could confide my sorrows. 

But at length the voice of God apparently bade him 
pause in his mad career. One of his gay associates 
became a devoted christian and faithfully warned him 
of his danger. He was alarmed—conscience was 
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awakened and he avowed 92. deliberate purpose to ab- 
stain from all that could intoxicate. Nor that alone, 
but be seemed in earnest seeking his soul’s salvation. 
The neglected bible was opened—the house of God 
revisited—while kindness animated his countenance 
and his tones and words were those of earlier and bet- 
ter years. His little ones now clung fondly around 
him, and he strode the earth with a freer and firmer 
step, like one released from galley slavery. Weeks 
passed away in this manner, and my heart once more 
beat high with hope. I saw him as he was ere the 
dark cloud over him, and felt that with him I could 
cheerfully endure toil and privation. But then just 
when I began to feel secure in my pew happiness, I 
learned that he had again visited the bewitching card 
table, and once more tasted the fatal poison—only tast- 
ed, but at that first drop I knew full well the danger. 
{ will not attempt to tell you what then passed in this 
heart. For a while I was stunned, I thought I did not 
feel it. But there was a weight at my heart and a fire 
in my brain—my eyes were tearless, and my lips 
parched as by fever. There he stood in all the pride 
of manhood on the crumbling verge of the precipice. 
I saw the ruin that yawned beneath, and yet had no 
power to rescue. There with allhis kindly feelings 
fresh about him—and I knew that all would soon be 
scattered and blasted by the deadly fires that would 
burn within him. I could have watched alone by his 
death-bed had it been illuminated by the hope of the 
Gospel—and would have fergotten my own loss in 
the happiness to which he had departed. But then to 
lose him for time and eternity. Oh it washeart rend- 
ing. Since that time my worst fears have been real- 
ized. My path has been dark and dreary—neither 
cheered by kindness nor illuminated by hope. Yet he 
has never been abusive—had he been I might perhaps 
have become indifferent to his fate—and then the world 
would have belied man, my anguish would have been 
less acute—but my affections will linger around him 
to the very last—changed indeed from the confiding 
trust of a wife to the tenderness and care of a mother 
for an erring and lost child. With such feelings—what 
think you my Anna was the grief of Gertrude com- 
pared with mine. She witnessed the torture of the 
body for a single night—-but his soul was unstained 
—his last look was one of unchanged affection to her 
—and then his freed spirit ascended to that home of 


the blest where God himself shall wipe all tears from | 


the eyes. ButIstood by a powerless spectator, and 
saw an immortal spirit writhing in agony beneath the 
fangs of the destroyer—saw him enduring the untold 
agonies of remorse whenever he opened his eyes upon 
his situation—beheld his feeble effort to escape while 
with every attempt the folds of the monster were drawn 
yet tighter around him—till one after another every 
kindly and virtuous feeling and his high powers of in- 
tellect were crushed. This I witnessed, not for one 
day or one night only, but through long months and 
years of watching and weeping. I saw all this, and 
yet lived—I could not die—because woman is formed 
to endure till the last drop of her heart’s blood oozes 
out in bitterness. Or rather let me say with heart felt 
gratitude to Him who in the midst of judgment re- 
members mercy. I lived because he had thoughts of 
love toward me. Athousand timesI wished for death, 
thinking little of the retributions of eternity, but only 
of the grave asa place of rest for the weary and bro- 
ken hearted. For some yearsI stood alone—by almost 
convulsive effort I concealed my feelings while in the 
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presence of others—with a firm purpose that the world 
should never know what I suffered. During the day I 
pursued my avocations, calmly and with apparent 
cheerfulness—night and my God alone witnessed the 
intense agony of my spirit; I asked not for sympathy, 
and I could not pray. I had often heard it said that 
religion had power to soothe the deepest griefs—but 
thonght it would be powerless in my case. The foun- 
tain of all my happiness was turned into bitterness 
and what could it do for me. 

It was after one of those long nights spent in hope- 
less weeping that I opened the volume of inspiration 
and read the account of the bitter waters of Marah 
which were healed by the Hebrew prophet through 
the gracious interposition of his God. A gleam of 
hope beamed upon my heart—I,felt that the same 
power might cleanse the bitter fountain even for me, 
and from that time I longed intensely for the consola- 
tions of religion. And blessed be my Saviour’s name, 
he has given me his peace—a peace that passeth un- 
derstanding—such a deep rest and quiet to the soul as 
Inever knew before I was afflicted. Prosperity did 
not again beam upon my soul—I have felt all the evils 
of penury, and the exhausting effects of labor far be- 
yond my strength—but these things were but a drop— 
T scarcely felt them. Indeed when hope is gone, and 
pride is crushed, and the tempest in the soul has sub- 
sided to the calmness of despair, though the world 
just then begins to pity, the keenest anguish is past. 
The death struggle is over—and though the arrow re- 
mains to rankle at the heart the spirit closes in some 
measure above the wound, leaving the heart open to 
the sweet influences of buman sympathy, and the 
deeper and more abiding consolations of religion. 
My course is almost finished, sorrow and teil have 
ripened the seeds of censumption which were im- 
planted in my feeble frame—and I look forward 
with deep and tranquil joy to an entrance into the 
mansions where sin and sorrow are unknown. My 
helpless little ones I can cheerfully leave to him who 
calls himself by the endearing name of Father of the 
fatherless. But for him, for the sake of that highly 
gifted but lost spirit, this heart would yet linger 
around the shores of mortality in the vain hope of yet 
reclaiming him. But if it may not be, Heavenly Fa- 
ther thy willbe done. 

After a pause Mrs. N. resumed— 

** You have heard the brief history of my life—I told 
you at the commencement of our lesson that I hoped 
it might teach you. Is there any other instruction or 
warning which my dear girl would draw from the 
melancholy recital. Oh yes, I understand you. You 
refer to Henry—I saw your brow pale and your lip 
quiver a few weeks since when he described the con- 
vivial wine drinking party he had just left—and I 
marked too the weight of sorrow and anger in your 
countenance while listening to his keen ridicule of the 
thorough-going temperance societies. Alas, I knew 
not then what cause you had for sorrow—something I 
knew, but had no suspicion that intemperance in a 
husband carried such deep anguish of spirit. I was 
thoughtless enough to join in his mirth. But forgive 
me and I will never see him more. No, my dear 
Anna, I do not advise to that immediately. He is yet 
young and you may save him. Tell him the story of 
my life—tell him my ill-fated husband began by wine 
drinking ; that it was thus that the coils were wound 
around his free and noble spirit, till he was crushed, 
withered, blighted, a melancholy wreck of all he once 
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was. Perhaps you may prevail, but if you cannot— 
if he cannot be persuaded from honest conviction of 
his danger, to enter with all his heart the ranks of total 


. ¢ . 
abstinence, then as you value your happiness resolve 
to see him no more, but banish him from your society 
and his memory from your heart.” 





AN OLD MAN’S 


BY EZRA B. 


Cuance and a somewhat romantic disposition led me 
early in the Autumn of 184—, to a little hamlet delight- 
fully located in the midst of the pleasant valley of 
Wyoming ; a spot which Campbell’s eloquent poem, 
Gertrude, has invested with so many interesting associa- 
tions, and whose melancholy history will be read with 
a mournful pleasure by hundreds, yet unborn. After 
a tedious ramble through the woods, I came upon the 
ruins of a cottage, thickly overgrown with brambles 
and wild vines,—signs which betokened that many a 
day had fled since its walls echoed to the voices of its 
occupants. As I was upon the point of turning to 
retrace my steps, a low, tremulous groan, proceeding 
apparently from the ruins, arrested my attention, and 
on searching for the source, I found an old man, seated 
upon a pile of stones—buried seemingly in a profound 
revery. On being closely pressed, the veteran allowed 
me to seat myself by his side, and told me, in substance, 
the narrative which I subjoin. 

In the early part of Spring, of the year 17—, there 
lived hereabouts a respectable farmer whose name was 
Oakland. Yonder little strip of land, which you now 
see covered with brush, was his property. When he 
first came among us, I was a child, and well doI re- 
member the sensation the suddenness of his arrival 
excited in the hamlet—for this place then boasted of 
many snug little domiciles, which are now, like the 
cottage of Oakland,a ruin. He brought with him two 
young girls—one of whom, he said, was his daughter. 
Some there were, however, who did not hesitate to 
declare it as their opinion, that the younger one was his 
daughter also, and that there were “reasons for the 
concealment of the fact.” But this wasa mere rumor, 
and, like other rumors, soon died away. In a short 
time we became accustomed to Oakland ; he was a 
blunt, good humored, well-meaning sort of man, and 
many little acts of charity conferred by him upon suf- 
fering families, tended to strengthen—rather than dim- 
inish—the preconception which many encouraged in 
his favor. In short, Squire Oakland’s calm deportment 
and unassuming manners, his unparralelled hospitality, 
and above all his frequent contribution to the poor, had 
completely won him the popular esteem, and he had 
not been one year a resident of ——, before he was 
our favorite. Among those who prided themselves 
upon possessing the more intimate friendship of the 
Squire, was a young farmer, by the name of Ellersley. 
Henry Ellersley was, as I have said, the friend of Oak- 
land. He was at this period scarce turned of twenty, 
and was as noble a young fellow as you might see in 
many aday. Fanny Lincoln was a beauty, and there 
was such an enchantment in one glance of her bright 
eye, that Ellersley a public railer against all woman- 
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kind, was conquered by it. In sober earnest, he loved 
her. Not a day passed that did not find him by her 
side—not a night—if his own words mzy be believed 
—that he did not dream of her. I have almost taught 
myself to believe, from the circumstances of his attach- 
ment and despondency, that there is a destiny which 
controleth our actions! Ellersley was not one whose 
mind could be easily shaken, but once changed, it 
knew no farther alteration. His adoration of Oak- 
land’s ward was now as ardent as had been before his 
detestation of her sex. But love without hope is a 
dreadful thing; and Harry though he possessed all 
those favorable qualities which endear a man in the 
eyes of a loving and trustful woman, dared not hope 
for a return of his passion. 1 was his firm friend at 
the time [ speak of—and of his thoughts and wishes 
was the only confidant. In vain I endeavored to cure 
him of his attachment; my arguments had only a 
contrary effect to that intended, and although he 
would have done so, he had not the resolution to sunder 
the bonds which enmeshed him. About this period, 
the farmer’s only daughter, Jesssie—a sweet delicate 
creature of fifteen—drooped and died. A change, as 
sudden as it was unexpected, took place in the manner 
and behavior of Oakland. He was no more to be seen 
in his usual seat upon his woodbined porch—the house 
was closed,—he was inaccessible to his best and dear- 
est friends. One, only, was permitted to cross his 
threshold, and pour iuto his ears the only solace for a 
wounded spirit. It was Ellersley. Somehow or other, 
I do not know exacily how it was, Oakland had per- 
ceived the devotion of the latter to his ward, and 
favored it. Gradually things vegan to wear a more 
cheerful aspect. The flowers were no longer suffered 
to droop in their beds—the weeds were rooted from the 
places in which they had accumulated, and the Squire, 
although his countenance still were a settled look of 
melancholy, was occasionally to be seen abroad. But 
his old amiability of temper—his sociable disposition 
—his greeting smile, were gone. Just at this crisis 
rumors of troubles in distant parts began to be pre- 
valent. Occasionally, a mounted trooper on his way 
to the scene of disturbance, would pass through the 
village. Then, proclamations were read—rewards of- 
fered for the capture of those who had made them- 
selves notorious, by acting in concert with the enemies 
of their country. A small band of musicians would 
also frequently parade the streets—on recruiting ser- 
vice. All these circumstances were, in my mind, the 
forerunners of a long and disastrous war! 

One evening Ellersley came to me with a face the 
picture of despair, and requested my advice. 

“Tam a miserable, weak wretch,” said he, ‘and 





am incapable of acting for myself. Do youdirect me.” 
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“*What is your misfortune?’ I asked, with a faint 
glimmering of the truth. 

‘**T see by your countenance that you anticipate my 
fate,”—was his reply.—‘*I have seen Fanny for the 
last time!” 

“How so?’ Tasked. 

“T have just left her with a refusal to my suit upon 
her lips.” 

** And have you sounded her guardian upon the sub- 
ject ?”—Was my next question. 

“T have’—he answered—“ and he favors—nay, re- 
quires my attentions; but it is the love of his ward I 
demand—not her hand, alone.” 

“You must forget her,” said I. ‘‘ There are many 
beautiful girls in the neighborhood, each of whom would 
feel honored by such a proposal. Try again Harry— 
there’s a virtue in perseverance. Though one has re- 
fused you, there is no reason for despair.” 

* Alas!” replied Ellersley, with an earnestness in his 
manner that alarmed me. “ You donot know what 
love is ;—do not imagine, that, where it has once taken 
root, it is so easy to forget. But,complaints and regrets 
are alike useless; my determination is taken.” And 
with this, he turned away. 

The next day to that on which my friend had left me, 
a recruiting sergeant, with a small file of soldiers pass- 
ed through the town. Never shall I forget the feeling 
which came over me, asI saw Ellersley, the companion 
of my boyhood—the friend of my maturer years, in the 
foremost rank of the recruits! He saw that I noticed 
him, and his arm was raised to brush from his manly 
eyes a falling tear. We exchanged but one look—the 
drum rolled—the little party moved on from the spot 
where for a moment they had halted, and I saw no 
more of Harry Ellersley. That morning, a letter from 
my unfortunate friend was placed in my hands. I 
have brought it as a witness to the scene. 

As he said this, he placed in my hand a time worn 
epistle, which, upon opening, I found to run thus. 

* Dear——, 

**T have scrawled a few hasty lines to make you ac- 
quainted with the determination which I was unable 
to utter. Fanny—she whom I so earnestly and pas- 
sionately loved—has refused me the poor privilege of a 
place among her friends, and I have now nothing to 
live for. Farewell!—when you receive this, I shall be 
on my way to join the ranks of my brave countrymen ; 
and the sole prayer of my heart, is, that I may fall 
among the first in defending the liberties of the land of 
my birth. Again, farewell! You, at least, will re- 
member with regret your sincerest friend, 

** Henry ELLERSLEY.” 

** And were his wishes fulfilled?” I ventured to in- 
quire; for we perceived tears trickling down the cheek 
of the warm-hearted veteran—tears awakened by the 
recollection of by-gone days! 

You shall hear—he answered. Immediately upon 
reading the letter, I issued forth in quest of Oak- 
land. Ihadnot io go far; for I knew his haunts; I dis- 
covered him in a secluded part of his garden, buried 
in deep reflection. I gave him the letter—he did not 
allow the slightest expression of disappointment to 
escape him at this blow to his second hope, but, restor- 
ing me the letter, he simply bade me show it to his 
ward, and turning down cne of the garden walks, was 
lost to my sight. 

** And how did the lady herself receive it?’ we 
again ventured. 

You have seen a tall elm tree shattered by the quick 
VOLUME I11—20. 


stroke of the lightning 7—she uttered not a word—she 
did not even seem to be conscious that the apartment 
contained another being, save herself; but the glazed 
eye, the heaving breast, the pallid cheek, the drooping 
head, and the nerveless attitude of her white arms, 
spoke, what words could never have uttered, she loved ! 
[ should have been dull, indeed, had I not been con- 
vinced. I left her then, for the death-like silence of 
that darkening room, and the statue like appearance 
of its changed occupant, were too much for me, and 
my manhood, for the first,—the only time in my life, 
wasin danger. As] left the house I again encountered 
Oakland; he had been weeping! 

I was setting in the porch of my dwelling on the 
subsequent morning, thinking of my friend, and won- 
dering what would be the result of his letter, when 
the shadow ofa passing cloud as I imagined fell before 
me. Ilooked up, and met the stern gaze of Miss Lin- 
coln. Ske was attired in the same manner as when I 
Jeft her; and had not even taken the precaution of 
donning her bonnet. 

“Was it not you who brought me this letter ?” she 
asked. 

I replied that it was. 

“ And is it not a forgery !—has he indeed left me ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then I am justly punished,” she exclaimed—* but 
rhe knew my wayward, capricious nature, and should 
have humored me.” 

“There can be no excuse,” I said rather severely, 
as the recollection of my friend’s ill-usage arose to my 
mind—* there can be no excuse, madam, for your con- 
duct. You have trifled with the feelings of one who 
would have wasted his heart’s best blood in your ser- 
vice. He is gone, and perhaps another day will bring 
us the news of his death.” 

"Oh, Sir, for Heaven’s sake! be not so severe. I 
may have acted wrong, but my punishment is already 
inflicted.” The tone in which she said this was so 
sincere, that I could not resist it, and instead of up 
braiding her as I intended, I endeavored to soothe her. 
But who shall find a cure for a withered heart!) My 
condolements were unavailing ;—she waited but to 
ascertain the truth of the report, and vanished. 

That day, without a parting word, even to the 
friend who had reared and cherished her, Miss Lincoln 
left Wyoming. 

You are aware of the excitement occasioned in many 
of our villages by the outrages committed by the Brit- 
ish soldiery. Among those whose indignation prompt- 
ed them to exchange the sickle for the sword was Oak- 
land! His daughter was dead—his ward, the only tie 
that bound him to life, had left him—thenceforward 
he lived but for his country. He departed, but he was 
not alone; I, as well as many of my countrymen, was 
at length aroused, and Oakland’s decision gave an im- 
pulse to the thoughts which had been slumbering in 
my bosom. 

We had not to wait long for our first trial at arms; 
not a twelve-mile distant trom the village we were 
leaving, we came upon a body of the enemy. They 
were well disciplined soldiers, commanded by able of- 
ficers, and numbered two to one! But we had the con- 
sciousness of right upon our side, and conquered them. 
It was a hard earned victory. The first fire did for 
poor Oakland, a second discharge mowed down the 
best of our small party, as wheat falls under the sickle, 
but we fought ith the determination of the lion, and 
were victorious! I shall never lose the recollection of 
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that dreadful day. When I look back and think upon 
our disparity in numbers and experience, I am tempted 
to wonder at the chance which mae us victors. 

However, we pushed forward, and that night reach- 
ed the place of our destination. Just as the officers 
were assigning us our positions in the field, a pretty 
youth threw himself before me, and requested that I 
would take him under my protection. His embarrass- 
ing situation moved my pity, and from that hour we 
ate of the same dish, and shared the same tent. 

Had I experienced any disposition to flinch, the sight 
of that dauntless boy, who had left the comforts of a 
quiet home to aid the defenders of his country’s liberties, 
must have quelled the unmanly thought! 

We had been two years struggling for that liberty 
we never hoped to win, and despair was already tak- 
ing possession of many of our bravest hearts, when an 
incident occurred, which aroused the dormant ener- 
gies of the continental troops. During all this time the 
boy whom I had taken under my protection had riot 
been guilty of one unmanly act. It was, I remember, 
early in the morning of a beautiful day in July, thata 
horseman, bearing about him the signs attendant upon 
along and hurried journey, rode into the camp. He 
brought us news from our brother patriots. 

A small body of the Americans had been attacked 
and overcome. Some were killed, some had escaped, 
but most were prisoners. Among the unfortunate who 
had fallen was repeated the name of Ellersley. A short 
career of glory had earned him the esteem and con- 
fidence of his superiors, and he had at length attained 
to the rank of Captain. It was a short career—for the 
day on which he was promoted witnessed his death. 
Poor, poor Harry ! an ill-placed affection had been his 
ruin. 

This news had no sooner been received, than, with 
one accord, we resumed our arms, and prepared to 
avenge the death of our compatriots! 

Preparatory to our departure, I repaired to my tent, 
for the purpose of collecting some little trifles, which 
I had preserved since my departure from my native 
valley,—(among them the letter of Harry Ellersley,) 
and also to communicate our intended movement to 
my young charge, but he had vanished. A small scrap 
of paper with some writing in pencil upon it arrested 
my attention. It contained but one sentence, which to 
others might have been incomprehensible, but to me 
alas! it was too plain. Instead of an ardent youth, 
panting for an opportunity to revenge his country’s 
wrongs, I had cherished the cause of my present con- 
dition, and of the deaths of Oakland and Ellersley ;—in 
short, Miss Lincoln. 

If Ished atear that day! You will not blame me. 

But three years had elapsed since Oakland came 
among us, a generous, noble minded man! Ah! we 
were all happy then. But how replete the interval 
with mournful recollections! First, his only daughter, 
an angel in that earthly paradise, was carried away by 
the deadly destroyer! The next stroke was the de- 
parture of Ellersley, the flight of his ungrateful ward. 
A severer blow was yet to come—Oakland was dead, 
and a day gives us notice of the death of Ellersley. 
Two lives were yet connected with the history of that 


family! Yet a little time, and perhaps they too would 
be swept from the list. 

And I was now without a friend. What were to 
me the allurements of glory! the charms of existence ? 
Homeless, friendJess, alone in the world! yet, why 
alone? Was I not one of a sacred brotherhood, en- 
listed in a sacred cause ? 

Well, our tents were struck, the shrill notes of the 


pleted, and after a few glowing words from our captain, 
impressing upon our minds the necessity for courage 
and stern determination, we marched onward. 

The trees, the brooks, the distant mountains, the 
blue sky and the green fields,—all had some painful 
recollection to arouse. Occasionally we would pass 
through a deserted village, or a burned hamlet, and it 
was not to be wondered at, that when the sound of a 
distant drum reached our ears we gave with one accord 


our pace. Theenemy were nearus. But caution was 
necessary. About a mile behind us, there stood a 
spring, around which had been formed a natural glade, 
or grange. Our captain rightly conjectured that the 
party we were about to meet would make that their 
halting place for the night. We were used to sudden 
movements, and had soon formed an ambuscade 
around this little spot. We had barely disposed our- 
selves according to orders among the trees, and looked 
to the condition of our equipments ere the drum was 
again heard, and a large body of the red coats were 
seen advancing up the road. At their head rode the 
sanguinary Proctor. The poor prisoners!—what had 
they to expect from him? I shuddered, and felt al- 
most ashamed of myself for being shaped in the same 
form. It would be useless to repeat to you the many 
incidents which preceded the final encampment of 
the opposing party. Suffice it to say that the glade 
was selected as foretold by our leader, for their resting 
place. A fire was kindled in the midst, over which to 
cook their provisions, and the arms of the regiment 
had been laid aside for the hour, with the exception of 
those in the hands of a few listless and unsuspecting 
sentries. Blankets were spread upon the ground, tents 
were raised, and the soldiers were prepairing to dis- 
patch their rude meal—unconscious that a storm was 
impending. It was now night, but a clear moon and 
a cloudless sky rendered objects as clear as at noonday. 
A more favorable opportunity could not be desired. 

The red-coats, however, were not allowed to re- 
main in ignorance of our presence. Ata given signal, 
the bushes behind which we were hidden parted, and 
—with shouts and imprecations, which led them to 
believe our number much larger than it really was, and 
aided us, probably, in our victory—we rushed ina body 
upon them. 

Unprepared and astonished as they were, they were 
not wholly intimidated, and I will do them the credit 
to say, that, for men engaged in an unjust cause, they 
fought long and bravely. 

With the breaking of day, however, the last shot 
was wasted, and we were once more conquerors. 
Alas! that so much blood should be spilled for ‘the 








sake of a few paltry acres—a tittle of fame! 


bugle gave note that all our preparations were com- ° 


a hearty shout, and quickened the dull monotony of 

















THE LADY OF WOLFHAMSCOTE. 


bY HORACE GUILFORD 


“ Now, when as all the world in silence deepe 
Yshrowded was, and every mortal wight 

Was drowned in the depths of deadly sleepe 
Fair Malecasta, whose engrieved spright 


Could find no rest in such 


Lightly arose out of her wea 


And under the black vele 


perplexed plight, 
bed. . 


of guilty night, - 


Her with a scarlott mantle covered, 
That was with gold and ermines faire enveloped.” 


Wotruamscore Hall was one of those fantastic varie 
gated old houses, which are now so fast vanishing 
from earth, either demolished by the onslaught of piti- 
less improvement, or abandoned to the more respect- 
ful, if not less fatal advances of decay. In the first in- 
stanve, a smart modern tenement generally starts up 
in all the comfortable impertinences of bright red- 
brick, smug-faced stucco, white sash, ‘‘ green door, 
and brass knocker.” But in the latter case, time goes 
lazily, as if reluctantly, to work ; here tumbling down 
a battlement, there mumbling up a pillar,—undermin- 
ing a turret or two, by way of change, and, for a freak, 
flinging three tiers of chambers into one, by eating 
away the mainbeams of floors and ceilings. And 
sometimes he flouts the inquisitive wanderer by knock- 
ing down a staircase, so that all access to the upper 
rooms is denied. But nature follows in his track, and 
heals or hides the wounds which he inflicts. Where 
the rent masonry gapes in jagged fissures, she spreads 
a scarf of silken moss, and covers up the séar; where 
moulded arch, and flowery capital lie at loggerheads, 
tumbling, and choaking up the court, she bids the 
fragrant gill spread a carpet, and the eglantine hang 
its rose-broidered bannerols :—and, in short, with such 
a patient affection doth she brood over the relics of her 
rival sister, that ere long, she builds for the poor down- 
fallen pile, a beautiful mausoleum of branching shrubs, 
glossy turf, and sweet and colored flowers. You for- 
get the gorgeous majesty of the fabric, in contemplat. 
ing the veiled loveliness of the ruin. 

But the old mansion of Wolfhamscote, though of 
some pretension in its day, was always a gloomy, mel- 
anckvly-looking pile. It was large enough in con- 
science, and no builder’s brain, in that most romantic 
epoch of English architecture,—the reigns of the Tu- 
dors,—could have rioted in a more lavish exuberance 
of style than Wolfhamscote displayed. Decoration 
actually seemed to have wantoned, ay run wild, in the 
carvework, and stripework, and pendants, and finials, 
and little pillared balconies, of the capricious old 
building. 

In the first place, you were especially struck with 
the irregular size and mould of the different portions 
of the house. Now a tall slender tower, challenging 
the very skies ;—then a beetle-browed crouching wing, 
whose single row of windows seemed stooping to kiss 
the moat. The tiers of gables were all at odds—some 
smiled complacently side by side ;—some shouldered 
each other gruffly,—and even turned their backs ;— 
some had broad jolly faces ; others looked narrow, and 
stiff, and sour; here a bold well-proportioned square 
advanced from the building, emblazed with a sun- 
broad oriel ; and, close by,—the house shrunk, as if it 
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-had got the stitch, into a contracted recess, disclosing 
its one grim ill-conditioned window. 

The windows themselves looked as if they had been 
slapped at random into the edifice, countless in multi- 
tude, incalculable in situation, and in general appear- 
ance so little germane to each other, that they seemed 
to be specimens of every window that had ever been 
invented, from the Temple of Solomon, to the hut of a 
| Lapland witch. The chimneys! a wilderness of col- 
umns—a very Palmyra of the housetop,—high and 
low, thick and thin, twisted and fluted, connected in 
arches, or corniced imposts—ithey spoke to you as 
plainly as brick and mortar could articulate, “I am 
the great hall chimney ; and I warm the lady’s bow- 
,ers, and I climb up from the kitchen, &c. &c.” 

But oh! the clatter and glitter, and fuss and flutter. 
and parade and pomposity of the weathercocks ; gen- 
| erally at mortal feud with each other, and displaying 
| their banners in the most antagonistic quarters ; unan- 
imous only, when a general fit of the sullens seized 
them, and then they all pointed wrong. 

Within the mansion there were such multitudes of 
chambers, and galleries, and stairs fronting all the car- 
dinal points, that you might have adopted the Roman 
luxury of a summer and winter house under one roof. 
Nay, the very master of the mansion himself might 
chance to stumble on some apartment, the stories of 
wl] .se tapestry were unknown to him, and the pros- 
pect from its windows entirely new. 

Yet was Wolfhamscote Manor-house of a dreary 
dismal complexion, which not all its freakish magni- 
| ficence could dissipate ; and though far from lonely— 
| for the highway of L—— traversed the great gateway 
| at the end of the avenue,—yet it had that forbidding, 
| I had almost said that menacing air—that “ touch me 
| not” solemnity about it, which strangely belied its 
| charity to the poor, its hospitality to the stranger, and 
| its magnificence to the guest. Even the broad blue 
Trent, that rolled his gallant tide below the garden 
walls, failed to «part a charm on the apprehensive 
| dismality of Wolfhamscote Hall. 

This quaint piece of antiquity is but faintly impic- 
tured on my youthful tablets of memory: yet what I 
retain of it is most deliciously dreamy and bright. 

My uncle had the curacy of the parish; and, on 
occacions, my little sisterand myself used to be jingled 
over in a postchaise (a high luxury in my younger 
days) to the chureh. 

Weil do I remember that pleasant smell of honey 
suckles, and the heavy moist flagrance. of the freshly~ 
stacked hay; and the clang and jangle of the old 
lovery, that served as a campanile to the lowly Saxon 











church; and that grandeval mulberry tree, in the ma- 
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nor hall garden, that Mammoth of fruit trees, over- 
shadowing many a rood with its matted piles of broad 
leaves ; its venerable trunk bowing and splitting be- 
neath the bulk of its branches, and the branches them- 
selves demanding supporters ;—while, like the fabulous 
carbuncle of eastern lore, the bursting fruit shone in 
dark red colors through the massy foliage. 

Nothing now remains of Wolfhamscote Hall butthe 
tall desolate banquet-house, forming an angle in the 
garden wall by the river bank, its stone coigns furred 
with moss, its scaly bricks sheathed with the silvery 
gray and mouldering gold of lichens—the old and idle 
turf mantling at its foundations, and filling up its un- 
laticed window-frames with sable curtain,—one mel- 
ancholy solitary yew. 

I still haunt the spot and feel 


“Jn the gray eve, by moss-grown boughs confined, 
How grand the wordless language of the wind, 
When twilight deepens, and the king of day 
Without one painted banner steals away : 

*Neath the decayed leaves of the spicy wood, 

Near the white welterin, »f the autumnal flood ; 
By the peaked summer-house, the gabled grange, 
The creaking gates, the barn’s enormous range, 

Oft have I (listening to his doleful voice) 

Felt my blood tingle, and my soul rejoice, 
Interpreting the tones, that wailing through, 
Thrilled the black hollows of the shuddering yew.” 


Very different was this scene in the close of autumn 
16—, during the early part of the great rebellion, when 
a young officer of the royal army rode at full speed up 
the avenue that led from the highway to the principal 
porch of Wolfhamscote Hall. 

It was Allhailow’s-eve, and the November moon 
sailed above the gardens and orchards of the venerable 
mansion, which seemed to stand forth bold and bare, 
exulting in the ghastly glimmer of the night. 

White gleaming through the trunks of the elm ave- 
nue, the river ran swirling and gurgling by; and when 
the horseman, having reached the centre of the avenue, 
reined in his steed, and slacked his pace, the deep low 
moaning of the night-wind could only be heard at in- 
tervals, as it lulled through the black boughs and rust- 
led among the bulrushes, while the owl hissed and 
hooted from the sequestered granaries behind the shel- 
ter of their clustering pines. 

The horseman drew a deep breath as he halted in 
front of the great porch, and, looking up at the house, 
whose wildly garnished frontispiece seemed to dilate in 
shadowy grandeur, as he approached, thus solilo- 
quised :-— 

‘So! I am safe at last! whew! I had well nigh 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines! A plague on 
my hot temper; would my finger had been cramped 
when it pulled that trigger! Why could I not have 
answered his ‘* Who goes there!” and trusted at once 
to thee, my good St. George!’ (patting the smoking 
neck of his champing charger). “I fear I brought 
him down! I saw him reel on his saddle! Well, 
what’s past cure, is past care! The question is what 
to do next ? the whole country side will be beset, and 
here am I with an ovef-ridden horse and an empty 
stomach—with a house before me, it is true ; but what 
an unpromising old owl’s nest! and whom doth it call 
lord? Haply some cankered old Puritan who, grown 
over-rusty for the wars, e’en lurks in his horrid den 
like Master Bunyan’s Giant Despair, ready to eat up 
alive any ill-starred Royalist that falls into his clutches. 





*T is no matter !—as well go in and be hanged, as stay 
out and be shot!” 

A long parley ensued between the Cavalier and the 
ancient domestic who held the honored office of porter 
of Wolfhamscote, and whom no very gentle knocking 
had summoned to the wicket of the porch doors. 

The usual plea of lost way and life beset, was urged 
on me one hand, and parried on the other by equally 
trite excuses,—the unsettled times, the vicinity of the 
hostile armies, the necessity of caution, and chiefly 
the absence of the master of the mansion. 

Suddenly the earnest and half-supplicating tones of 
the stranger, and the unfavorable replies, half growl 
and half whine of the churlish janitor, were broken 
upon and silenced by a voice so excessively musical, 
that the very echoes of the old pile might have been 
enamored of its tones, and withal so commanding, 
that it might have halted the two armies when spur- 
ring to the combat: 

“ Sweet words like dropping honey she did shed, 

And *twixt the perles and rubies softly brake 
A silver sound that heavenly music seemed to make.” 


** What parley are you prolonging this inhospitable 
evening, Master Barnaby? What scorn are you put- 
ting upon Wolf hamscote, that the wandering stranger 
and the tired horse should discover that there is neither 
bower nor stable, chamber nor stall, meat nor room, 
in Sir Marmaduke Tracy’s homestall!”” 

Hastily and obsequiously the porter turned round to- 
ward the speaker, and the door, instantly revolving on 
its hinges, disclosed the dark attire and white hair of 
the old man streaming in the wind, and gleaming in 
the wild flare of the cresset he carried, and which, 
aided by a bright lamp borne by a female attendant, 
revealed also the origin of that musical voice, the mis- 
tress of the mansion, The Lady of Wolfhamscote. 

If the stature of Minerva, the majesty of Juno, the 
voluptuousness of Venus, ever combined in one of 
their enchanting sex—Hyacinth Tracy was that one. 

The proud imperial brow,—the large swimming 
eye, the red and richly moulded lips, the neck and 
bosom that laughed to scorn the whiteness of the face 
and the softness of the velvet robe from which they 
towered, altogether presented a tablet indeed— 

“For Leve his lofty triumphs to engrave.” 


At this moment bravery and bounty formed the 
reigning expression of that enchanting countenance, 
and it is scarcely a poetical liberty to say, that it shone 
like a sun upon the chilling gloom. 

The summoned menials emulated one another in 
leading the stranger’s charger to stall and manger. 

And now witha stately courtesy did the Lady Tracy 
welcome the wanderer to Wolfhamscote, and with a 
profound obeisance of the most courtly elegance, the 
stranger ventured to take the lady’s hand,—then led 
her within one of the deeply embayed windows that 
was ranged along the hall, and, in low tones, with 
some little graceful hesitation, and a slight blush, an- 
nounced himself as Orlando Lord Lovel, a cornet in 
his majesty’s service, who having had the misfortune, 
while reconnoitering, to stumble on a vidette of the 
rebel army, had unadvisedly fired upon the officer, 
who challenged him, had, he feared, shot him, and 
was now a fugitive, till he could rejoin the king’shead 
quarters at N—. 

A lad for a lady’s eye, it must be confessed, was this 
wandering lord: something between a Hercules and 
an Antinous. 
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“ A sweet regard and amiable grace, 
Mixed with a manly sternness did appeare, 
Yet sleeping on his well-proportioned face, 
And on his tender lips the downy heare 
Did now but freshly spring and silken blossoms beare.” 


It is no marvel then if somewhat more than the 
mere glee of recognition illumined with complacency 
the lady’s bland and beautiful features as she said— 

“The Lord Orlando Lovel ? not less illustrious was 
his rank, and such methinks his name, whom at the 
fight of Edghill, Sir Marmaduke saved from the wea- 
pons of some half-dozen of his own vassals, whom the 
youth singly held at bay. Relieved of them, straight- 
way the falcon flew at nobler quarry, and attacked the 
Tracy himself; marry! Sir Marmaduke was put to 
his stoccata ere he could disarm him. 

* An officer of rank,” replied Lord Orlando, “ did 
certainly on the field of Edghill, first save me from 
being buffeted to death ;—and then, condescendingly 
enhanced the obligation, by teaching me, with his own 
good sword, to be somewhat more cunning of fence ; 
when I yielded me his prisoner, he conducted me to 
his quarters ; treated me courteously, and dismissed 
me the nextday without ransom ; but to his name and 
person I was a stianger. Stand I then in the honored 
presence of his dame ?” 

**Even so, my lord; in these disjointed times old 
Wolfhamscote boasts no higher inmate than its poor 
lonely mistress; and as for its honors—woe the while, 
they wax but dim in Sir Marmaduke’s absence !”” 

Orlando thought he perceived a slight tinge of sar- 
casm in the tone, and a lurking smile of scorn in the 
beautiful Hyacinth’s face, as she concluded the sen- 
tence. Indeed, rumor said that the Lord Tracy had no 
objection to wield as much of Sir Marmaduke’s awful 
supremacy as his easy and affectionate though high 
and honorable heart disposed him to concede. 

Perhaps the iady read this in Lord Orlando’s look, 
for she added, in an altered tone and with a smile of 
irresistible fascination,— 

“But though Sir Marmaduke will deplore his ab- 
sence, and I his poor shadow can but little supply it, 
still that little shall be assayed. Leave we then these 
grim arches and echoing windows for a more cheery 
chamber. Our supper hour draws nigh—and if the 
Lord Orlando can patiently.endure a lonely woman’s 
company—” 

Young Lovel hastened to express his acknowledg. 
nents, but with some embarrassment, suggested the 
necessity of his remaining in seclusion till the result 
ot his délémé should be ascertained. 

**The avenger of blood is behind me,” he said, 
‘and, though I have hitherto escaped, doubtless the 
pursuers are now hot upon my traces. I am certain 
it was an officer of rank whom I shot,—certain too 
that he fell. Since then, beautiful and gracious lady, 
you deign to shelter a Royalist in the mansion of a 
Parliamentarian, he will be contented with the hiding 

hole and solitude till better fortune advances him to the 
bower and the society of the Lady Tracy.” 

** Nay, my lord! shame not the hospitality of Wolf- 
hamscote :—the hiding hole you ask, shall be yours, 
and such as Argus himself could not discover ;—but, 
though Sir Marmaduke himself thundered atthe porch 
gates, you should first eat and drink !” 


“Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death, 
Iam content, so thou wilt have it so !” 


was Orlando’s laughing reply ; and, imprinting a kiss 


of solemn gallantry on Lady Tracy’s hand, he led her 
from the deep recess into the open chamber; where, 
after leaving him to give some directions to the house 
steward, who stood in respectful silence at the farther 
end, and listened to her mandates with the most pro- 
found deference, the lady called for lights, and Lord 
Lovel ushered her from the hall. 

They went up the great staircase, a broad ascent, 
with many landings, and black carved banisters, the 
walls being painted with various family chronicles in 
high colors. 

This led them to the gallery, through whose windows 
of enormous arch the moon flooded in; they looked 
just such as Keats describes,— 

“ 4 casement high and triple-arched there was, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot grass ; 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dies, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens ard 

kings.” 

In the farthest nook of this gallery, a door concealed 
behind the tapesty hangings admitted them! nto the 
enchanted bower of this Armida of Wolfhamscote. 
Its sudden brilliance almost blinded Orlando as he en- 
tered from the glimmering gallery. Walls, floor, and 
ceiling, were mantled with gorgeous coloring. Arras, 
massy with silver and purple tinctured embroidery, 
arrayed the walls ; the roofwas enriched with heraldic 
medallions, and on the floor the many-colored fleece 
of Turkish looms spread its downy substance. A set- 
tee, with coverlid and canopy of red brocade, a huge 
Venetian mirror with flowered frame, a mighty man- 
teltree of glossy oak, lavish in sculptures, in whose 
centre was emblazoned the great shield of Tracy; a 
broad table covered with the finest white damask and 
spread with vessels whose precious material was ex- 
celled by their exquisite workmanship, containing the 
most luxurious viands,—were displayed to the fullest 
advantage by tall golden candlesticks of antique mould, 
bronze lamps gleaming with perfumed oil, and a fire 
of fragrant woods, which irradiated the room. 

Never did damsel of Arabian lore press the fortunate 
merchant who had attracted her regard in the Bezes- 
tein with such courteous hospitality as did the Lady of 
Wolfhamscote her somewhat bewildered guest. She 
carved to him the daintiest viands, she poured for him 
the most luscious wines, and the two handmaidens 
who stood behind her purple chair smiled on each 
othey as they watched the looks that accompanied 
these hospitable courtesies. 

The Lord Orlando was dazzled, was confounded, 
and the lady laughed at his embarrassment. His 
disheveled attire, whose pointed Vandyke lace, and 
broidered buff doublet, and burnished cuirass and 
scarlet sword-belt, seemed little adapted to a lady’s 
banquet, added a charm to the uncommon beauty of 
his face and figure, and the ludicrous mixture of boy- 
ish bashfulness, and natural gallantry with which he 
accepted the Lady Hyacinth’s attentions, betrayed 
itself in a thousand ways. 

“Now would one think,” said the lady, “that you 
were Sir Guyonard, I the Pady Phedria, whom Mas- 
ter Edmund Spenser so ungallantly paints. But fear 
not, my Lord, I shall not pass the bonds of modest 





merrimake.” 
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** And if you did, lady fair,” answered Lovel, taking 

heart of grace, “I should not have the power 

‘Such dalliance to despise and folly to forsake,’ 
but, in sooth, I cannot answer your affability as 1 
ought ; censure me not, I beseech you, if my heart is 
gloomy when. my hand is red !” 

“‘Nay, my Lord, I blame you not! fain would [ 
charm away those melancholy thoughts from your bo- 
som, and that cloud from your brow! Ah, you smile! 
Joy’s ensign becomes that temple so well,—oh, never 
let despondence advance his black flag there again! 
A song, Isaura! a song!” pursued the lovely dame; 
and the maiden, at the word, produced from a red 
Japan cabinet, a lute of satin wood ; and accompanied 
its chords with her voice; while, leaning one round 
white arm of exquisite mould on her flushing cheek, 


and resting the other hand on the table, the Lady of 


Wolfhamscote beat time with those taper fingers all 
ablaze with colored jewels. 
“ No beam so bright as that which breaks 
Between two stormy clouds ; 
So present pleasure charms us most 
When doubt the future shrouds, 


When gladness comes my heart to cheer, 
Though brief and fleeting fast, 

I would not weep, if every tear 
Could wash away the past! 

Oh, senseless mortals! why embrace 
The woes you cannot cure, 

And spurn the joy whose transient smile 
May nerve you to endure !” 


A heavy trampling of horse in the avenue, thunder- 
ing knocks at the great porch doors, succeeded by cla- 
morous voices, anda loud harsh jangling on the manor 
bell, or storm-clock as it was called, caused the dam: 
sel to stint in her song, and the lady to blench in her 
cheer. 

Lord Lovel started to his feet; he spoke not, but 
Lady Tracy instantly dispatched her maidens to in- 
quire the cause of the tumult, and, the moment the 
door closed upon them, she caught up a lamp—* Yes, 
yes!” she ejaculated hurriedly, ‘‘ they are at hand !— 
you were wise in your precaution; and I was a fool to 
deem it a boyish panic! we have not a moment to lose, 
—follow me!” 

“But your servants, lady! the old garrulous porter 
too?— 

‘Fear not them! they who eat the bread of Wolf- 
hamscote will never betray him who shelters in the 
shadow of his old walls ;—or at the worst, I shall say 
you are fled by a private door, and have long ago left 
the mansion. Follow me! follow me guickly—and 
they must be wizards indeed that find you out!” 

Thus speaking, she pressed a carved acanthus in the 
ae Ipiece, and a slight click, as of a spring, was 

raante. piece, a eta 
Sibard -—ere then pushed aside the adjoining tapestry, 
dind: Orlando Was awate of A narrow aperture through 
whieh’ he could barely introduce his comely person. 
Hyacinth replaced: the tapestry and closed the orifice 
in the wall, ther led: the way along a narrow passage 
to some distance. At last she turned toward Lovel, 
and held the lamp over a steep winding stair. Orlan- 
do thought they would never have reached the bottom, 
and when they did, the tumult, and the trampling, and 
the voices, and the bell-ringing, seemed ¢o close at 
hand, that a momentary pang of suspicion thrilled his 
nerves avd sickened his heart. Apparently his ingen- 


cinth answered his look with a glance and accent of 
of consummate scorn. 

“Fame speaks the Lord Orlando Lovel courteous as 
well as gallant, and brave as he is open ;—but this 
night would go far to contradict her!—a rash deed, a 
headlong flight, a hasty confidence, an unjust suspi- 
cion,—But oh!” she continued, correcting her speech 
and softening hertone, ‘I am harsh and wrong !—Mis- 
fortune mars manhood ; and thelion in the field would 
be the deer in stone walls. Once more, doubt not, my 
lord! your pursuers are now cooling their heels over 
head ; we are passing below the castle yard ; and I'll 
warrant old Barnaby not to admit a mother’s son of 
them till I come to the wicket ; though why the block- 
heads should be swinging yonder hideous bell, as if 
they would break the clapper or ding down the belfry 
tower, I cannot guess. On, on!” 

The passage proceeded, with many turns and wind- 
ings, for some space, till they reached a narrow door, 
ribbed with oak and banded with iron ; formidable as 
appeared this barricade, it opened noiselessly at the 
slightest touch of Hyacinth’s initiated finger,—and a 
toilsome staircase conducted them to a considerable 
height above their previous course, and terminated in 
a broad flagged landing, which Lady Tracy allowed 
the fugitive no time to examine, ere, placing her light 
on the pavement, she pushed open a large door, and, 
beckoning Orlando, she said— 

‘* Here must be your abode, Lord Lovel, for to-night 
at least! and longer if your safety is concerned. It 
has often been used for a similar necessity aforetime ; 
—I see Bright has done my bidding—he is the only one 
at Wolfhamscote, beside Sir Marmaduke and myself, 
who knows this lair, for traditional custom if not obli- 
gation limits that knowledge to three of the family, 
Forgive loneliness and gloom, and you will find nought 
else to censure. Adieu! I must win my way back, 
with what speed I may, or the old chimneys of Wolf- 
haimscote will certainly fall down upon yonder clamor- 
ing knaves. Farewell !—keep the lamplight as much 
as possible from the window: you shall soon hear your 
fate :—and, hark ye! tell me when I return, how yelike 
the seclusion you so much coveted in the Lady’s Bow- 
er !”? 

And with a silver laugh the Lady of Wolf hamscote 
vanished, leaving Orlando to make what he could of a 
high vaulted room, with one tall window of Gothic 
mould, through whose shrub-muffled panes the moon- 
light shimmered in broken strains, imperfectly show- 
ing the walls painted with some old legends, more re- 
markable for the grim looks of their heroes, and the 
gaudy quaintness of their raiment, than for any inter- 
est they might be likely to produce in the luckless visi- 
tor. 

He brought the lamp into the room, but in such a 
way as to screen it from the window, and perceived a 
huge bed in a recess, thickly curtained and warmly 
clothed ; and there was a table well garnished with 
viands; and there was also a long luxurious robe of 
sables thrown over the antiquely-carved chair; andon 
a stool by the bed there was a suit of which he could 
perceive that the lace was of the costliest, the linen the 
finest, and the cloth and silk of the softest and richest 
When he had ascertained as much as he could respect- 
ing the interior of his asylum, Orlando softly pushed 
open a casement in the arched and dingy latticed win- 
dow. 

Leaning out, he perceived through the branches of a 
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sounding waters. The yew tree itself nearly blocked 
up the window, and buffeted the panes with its slowly | 
tossing foliage. 

On looking farther, he discovered that he was more 
than a furlong from the house of Wolfhamscote, whose | 
moonsilvered vanes and glistening chimneys rose be- 
yond a grove of linden trees, while the garden with its 
terraces and fountains and parterres lay between. 

Ivy and a thousand lovely parasites luxuriantly over- 
laid the buttresses and walls of the building, which 
was now become Lord Lovel’s temporary abode. It 
was in fact an old banquet-house, which had been | 
cautiously shunned ever since a former knight of Wolf- 
hamscote in a paroxysm of jealousy, had flung his 
wife over the window-sill into the river below. 
place was cursed! 

The Tracysof subsequent times had encouraged the 
superstitious reports so likely to ensure the privacy of 
the tower, which some of them had used for astrolo- 


gical pursuits ; some as the secret rendezvous for the | 
conspiracies so frequently agitated in the last Tudor’s | 


reign; and others, as a place of refuge so necessary in 
consequence of those conspiracies. 

ft was indeed admirably adapted to the purpose ; 
the door, which led by broad steps from the garden, 
was bricked up on a pretence of the dangerous dilapi- 
dation of the banquet-house, and the escalier derobé 
was made with the privity of only two workmen, be- 
side the then Lord of Wolfhamscome, and they were 
sworn most solemnly to secresy. 

Not the keenest emissary, therefore, of the army or 
of the bench, would have dreamed of searching The 
Haunted Banquet-house, a place so long supposed 


abandoned to the owl and the jackdaw, that it had | 
acquired the title of Ghost Castle ; and the great win- 
dow which had illuminated so many a summer festi- | 
val there, was now so curtained by its shrubby treil- | 


lage, and canopied by the yew tree, that the Lady Hy- | 
acinth had apparently little need for her caution respec- | 
ting the lamplight. 

Meanwhile the most sedulous attention had been 
(imperceptibly to the world) devoted to the internal 


arrangement of Ghost Castle; and Lord Lovel per- | 


The 


| worst of all, thou mayest not get out, even if thou 
couldest. Such a tumult as that at yonder gates! I 
think I feel the cold iron at my throateven now! The , 
lady too,—methought she was wondrous fair,—heaven 
grant that she be honest too! She seemed to affect me 
marvellously” (another look of youthful complacence 
atthe mirror). ‘* Well, I have none else to trust to in 
‘this den ; and she seems to have forgotten me!” 
Some small diversion from his ennui the young Lord 
_ Orlando derived from the substantial viands on which 
he broke his fast; and, as youthful digestion is gener- 
ally a faithful handmaid to appetite, we may conclude 
he passed some hours in tolerable tranquillity, hum- 
‘ming, at intervals, snatches of these stanzas: 


Oh! had I but a ladye-love, 
Whose image cheered my prison tower, 
I think I scarce should disapprove 
The dullness of this lonely hour, 
But I can only feel and moan 
That I am weary and—alone. 


If she were bright, I’d say that light 
Emblazing yonder window fair 
Gave not to me one glance of glee, 
With her soft sunshine to compare, 
But I can only feel and moan 
That I am gloomy and alone. 


If dark, as Cleopatra’s die : 
The Lady Night herself, I'd swear, 
Had no such planet, as the eye 
That flashed beneath her jetty hair. 
But I can only feel and moan 
That I am joyless and alone. 


If blithe her cheer—I’d copy now 
Each lively look, each laughing tone, 
How welcome to a breast and brow 
That feel no gladness of their own! 
Alas ! how bitter to bemoan 
| That i am darksome and alone. 


If gravity her features ruled, 
I too would patiently be grave, 
And by her calm remembrance schooled, 
Endure the grief I cannot brave. 
Alas ! I only feel and moan 
That I am drooping and alone. 


ceived, on awaking the next morning, by as much | 


sunshine as could creep in through the disguised win- | 


dow, a mighty fair and pleasant apartment, which 
wanted nothing but a good blazing fire to render it a 
most unobjectionable—prison. 

No article requisite to the most fastidious toilet of 
the period was wanting; and when Lord Orlando, in 
compliment to his hostess’ kind cares, had indued the 
sumptuous change of raiment assigned to his wear, 
the broad surface of an ebony-framed mirror convinced 
him how well a carnation-colored scarf{swept athwart 
a doublet of plum-colored velvet, and with venial 
vanity he smiled as his large white hand pushed aside 


the glossy curls from a forehead broad and bright as | 


Apollo’s. 
But the smile soon vanished, and a sigh succeeded. 
His seemed a singularly wayward fate. He had joined 


the royal standard—a lively, sanguine, enterprising | 


youth of some twenty years—had rank and wealth in 
possession, and fame and honor in prospect ; with his 
lady-love yet to choose, and with a right to be fastidi- 
ous in his choice,—and all this to be overclouded (per- | 
haps forever) by this unhappy adventure ! 

**Ah Orlando, Orlando! what evil hap hast thou 
chanced upon! Here art thou fairly caught; and | 
never poor mouse looked so silly in its trap! What is 


Noon arrived, and passed by; Lord Lovel chafed 
his cramped limbs. Evening’s shadows lengthened ; 
Lord Lovel paced to and fro for warmth, and even 
leaped over the table, loaded with good cheer, like the 
worshippers of Baal on their idol’s altar. 

Night came down, and gloom and disquiet in her 
train. The wind arose, the rain fell, the angry river 
roared ; and the yew tree, like some monitory spectre, 
shook his monstrous head at the window. 

The noble fugitive muffled his limbs in the robe of 
sables, and, for very weariness, seated himselfin the 
arched recess that formed a kind of window seat. 

Thus situated, Lovel might have said with Gawain 
| Douglas, “‘I saw the moon shed through the window 
‘her twinkling glances and wintry light. I heard the 
horned bird, the night owl, shrieking horribly, with 
crooked bill, from her cavern. I heard the wild geese, 
with screaming cries, fly over the city, through the 
silent night. I heard the jackdaws cackle on the roof 
of the house; the cranes prognosticating tempest, in a 
firm phalanx, pierced the air with voices sounding like 
‘a trumpet ; the kite, pesshed on an old tree fast by my 
, chamber, cried lamentably.” 

But far more appalling to Orlando than the cries of 
owls, geese, kites, cranes, and jackdaws (which, like 
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Saint Anthony’s demons, seemed to have haunted the 
night-hours of the classic Prelate of Dunkeld) was the 
protracted absence of the Lady of Wolfhamscote. 

The night wore late ; the very last drop of the Cana- 
ry had been drained, the very last crumb of the man- 

, chet devoured ; the darkness was most irksome, the 
cold intolerable ; but all that was nothing compared to 
the agonizing suspicions that suggested themselves. 

“Whose horrid image did unfix his hair, 
And make his scathed heart knock at his ribs.” 

Was it to be conceived, that, finding him to bea 
Royalist, she entertained the design of giving him up, 
unarmed and captive, to those who thirsted for his 
blood ? had she lured him to this murky oubliette only 
to leave him a prey to death as horr:4le as it was tardy ? 
or had some unforseen accident befallen her? these 
and a thousand other imaginations, like the formless 
visions flitting athwart the dark surface of a magician’s 
mirror, chased each other through his brain, till the big 
beaded drops stood cold upon his glowing brow. 

Darkness deep and black was around; the voices of 
earth, air, and water conflicting in tempest were in his 
ears; and the moonlight came and went at intervals, 
in all the ghastful attitudes of a spirit fleetingand van- 
ishing through the room. 

Orlando saw and heard them not; his young buoy- 
ant heart sunk under the oppression of the hour and 
place ; and he had flung himself in passive abandon- 
ment on the bed. 

How long he had remained so he knew not; but sud- 
denly he perceived a light different from the moon, 
flash on his closed eyelids. 

He started up :—a lighted lamp was on the table, and 
on the hearth a heap of fagots. A tall figure in black, 
with the back toward him, was drawing across the 
gothic window a massy curtain of ancient brocade. 
As he gazed, the dark form slowly turned round ;—it 
was the Lady of Wolfhamscote ;—and the exclama- 
tion expired on his lips as he observed the awful 
change in those beautiful features. 

Fixed as marble; and as coldly lovely as if she had 
come fresh from the sculptor’s hands, her features no 
more resembled the radiant roseate Divinity of the 
bower, than a sepulchre represents a summer-hall. 
Her eyes were almost wild in the intensity of their 
glare, and her voice, when she spoke, which she did 
immediately, seemed to have borrowed the deep hoarse 
echoes of the stormy building in which they stood. 

**T am late,” said the voice, ‘‘and doubt, keener 
than hunger, must have fixed his fang on your young 
heart: but I might not come earlier.” 

Ere Orlando could respire from his bewilderment, 
Lady Tracy had placed provisions on the table; and 
she had even stooped to kindle the fagots, ere starting 
from his trance, Lord Lovel sprang forward, and pre- 
vented her in that degrading office. 

As the curling flame gleamed and brandished up the 
arched chimney, and the smoky wood hissed and 
crackled, Orlando arose from his stooping attitude, 
and beheld the mournful Hyacinth regarding him 
with an undefined expression, in which horror, grief, 
pity—he durst not think—love strangely strove to- 

gether. 

** You bring me evil tidings, lady ?” 

‘No tidings are evil to the innocent, or the despe- 
rate! You are neither, and Iam both; and yet you 
may endure to hear what I have not fortitude to 


speak !” 


‘Be satisfied, you are not! JI am the mostdevotedly 
wretched —— ; but stay, you will need it:” and she 
poured out a goblet of wine which the young man, 
aghast, and hardly conscious of the act, swallowed 
hastily; then taking a sparing draught herself, she 
sate down, and motioned the Lord Lovel to a heavy 
peaked arm-chair opposite her. 

** You are a homicide, my Lord !” 

Orlando groaned. 

** The man is dead whom your petronel struck.” 

** Alas!” 

“Peace, peace! for yonder hurricane should be 
hushed as a summer noon to hear my words! That 
man was Sir Marmaduke Tracy—was my husband !” 

The Lord of Lovel, if that moment an arrow had 
quivered in his bosom, could not have leapt from his 
seat with more convulsive agony than the last words 
of Lady Tracy inflicted. 

“Your husband? Mr :iful powers! Sir Marma- 
duke Tracy slain? and by me—me, who but for 
him —.” 

Thus far in low, half-suffocated accents, the misera- 
ble Orlando gasped forth his horror; but here his 
voice swelled out in that tremendous ecstasy of grief, 
which scripture so pathetically calls “San exceeding 
bitter cry,” “Oh! Thave slain mine own soul!” and 
he dashed himself on the floor in a paroxysm of an- 
guish, which he neither attempted to govern or con- 
ceal. 

Lady Hyacinth sate silent, and apparently unmoved ; 
for the light was behind her, and, while it flashed full 
on the writhing features and heaving limbs of Lovel, 
completely concealed any emotion her countenance 
might have betrayed ; but the quivering vibration of 
the outline of her dress, thrown forward in strong re- 
lief from the lamp, declared sufficiently that her agi- 
tation was only less powerful than the effort which 
controlled it. She spoke in low broken tones, as if, un- 
conscious of speech, she thought aloud. 

Poor youth! how strong is that sorrow! What, 
Hyacinth should be thine? His wild deed was inno- 
cence, compared to thy wilder will! And yet I do not 
grieve, I cannot grieve. What hinders my tears from 
flowing like his? My groans from drowning his in 
their wilder agony ? Is it horror ?—is it ? Down, 
down, insulting fiend!—cease at least those hellish 
whispers ; and if thou darest arise, accuse me to my 
face, and I will confront thee, and dash back the lie, 
black as superstition ever painted thee!” 

Lady Tracy rose from her chair, and turning ful! 
upon the light of the red and umbered fire, stood like 
some Amazon of old, challenging the adversary she 
dreaded, yetdefied. Her brow was elevated, her cheek 
burnt, her lips ttembled with energy—and the preter- 
natural lustre of her eye—it was a fever to look on it! 

Even Orlando paused in his passion, and for the 
moment, forgot his own remorse in the extraordinary 
expression and appalling excitement of the metamor- 
phosed Hyacinth. 

Rising from the disordered rushes, as if ashamed of 
his boyish exposure, he approached the poor distem- 
pered lady, and addressed her in accents of the most 
respectful commiseration ;—tears in despite of all his 
resolution rolling down his youthful cheeks, at every 
syllable he spoke. 

** Oh lady!’ he said, taking her passive hand in his, 
* What words are these ?—let me not, overwhelmed 
with guilt as I feel myself, oh! let me not suffer the 
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ed life and unthroned zeason! Hear me!’ continued 
Lord Lovel, falling on his knees, ‘* The crime is com- 
mitted for which life, be it brief or long, will to my 
last hour be a burden! Take pity then, both on me 
and on yourself. Surrender me to my pursuers, they 
will relieve me of my abhorred existence; and you 
will have the satisfaction of having punished (the 
word will out!), the assassin of your husband !” 

Motionless, breathless, stood the Lady of Wolfham- 
scote ; all her passion was gone :—all its fierceness at 

least had vanished ; and, as she looked down on the 
kneeling youth, the noble ingenuousness of whose 
grief needed not his suppliant posture, his generous 
sentiments, and his uncommon beauty, as auxiliaries 
—language must fail of depicting the angelic, no! the 
womanly charm of her enchanting aspect. She gazed, 
she hung upon Orlando’s upturned features with fond 
admiration ; but so chastised with grief, so softened by 
compassion, that a saint might have worn her look 
without a blush. At length, large heavy drops rained 
slowly from those intense eyes of light; and as she 
turned away her head, without releasing her hand, 
she spoke in broken hurried tones, panting and palpi- 
tating, as if every sentence was tg be her last. 

** Spare me, my Lord! spare me! while I hear you 
I tremble ; while I look on you I am mad; but not 
with hatred, but not from revenge! The past is past— 
duty would forbid my adding to bloodshed,—duty I 
say,—but no matter! your life will not recall 
his. Speak not! Have I not said I dare not hear 
you!” 

The wretched Hyacinth spoke the last words almost 
in a scream ; and extricating her hand, walked to the 
farther end of the room. 

Lord Orlando arose, and stood respectfully apari, 
with the air of one resolved to take the slightest mani- 
festation of her will for his law; and with the quick 
eye of female penetration, the Lady of Wolfhamscote 
observed this. 

At length young Lovel again broke the silence. 

**Since the Lady Tracy shuns to inflict the punish- 
ment my ingratitude has provoked, it rests with my- 
self to relieve her of so hateful a presence. I will my- 
self court the award of justice.” 

** You speak well, young Lord! your presence should 
be more hateful than —~ out alas! You know not— 
and wherefore should you know ? ay, wherefore should 
I own it to myself*—unhappy marksman,—that your 
aim was not so fatal to Sir Marmaduke’s life, as your 
presence to his widow’s honor!” 

Lord Lovel looked absolutely aghast for some mo- 
ments: but soon recollecting himself, answered with 
somewhat of melancholy pride, in his deep faltering 
voice— 

‘* A lady’s honor was never periled yet by Orlando 
Lovel !”” 

“T told you before, and I say it again,” exclaimed 
Hyacinth, almost fiercely, “‘ that if you stand and look 
and speak thus, I shall be mad! and oh! when I am 
mad, pity me Orlando; if I rave, pity me, Lord Lovel, 
for it is thy deed !” 

She sunk on a chair, and veiling her eyes with her 
white hand, concealed the flood of tears she shed, till 
her low soft sobbing betrayed them. , 

Orlando was now harrowed with the conviction that 
the lamentable lady’s reason was shaken from its poise: 
once more he approached her, and placing his hand on 
the peaked back of the chair she occupied, once more 
he bent over her, and breathed softly the kindest and 


gentlest expressions of compunction and sympathy, in 
tones that trembled with honest emotion. 

The Lady of Wolfhamscote listened with a shudder 
and a moan, but still she listened ; while her bosom 
heaved, and her frame trembied, till her drapery shook 
as ina breeze. It was like evil spirits reveling ina 
temple. 

At length she raised her stately head, and with as- 
sumed severity, she began :— 

‘When Lord Lovel deems he has seen sufficient of 
Hyacinth Tracy’s weakness and folly, he will perhaps 
comply with her request, so natural in such circum- 
stances, and forbear to make her sorrows more poig- 
nant by his vain words!” 

With a piteous sigh, and an air of subdued dejection, 
poor Orlando withdrew his hand from the chair-back, 
and was quietly taming away; but Hyacinth’s light 
grasp already trembled on his muscular arm, and with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, she said, 

“Nay, nay! let me not be unjust; and thou, un- 
happy youth! compassionate one more wretclied than 
thyself; I know I ought to say, ‘Go! and give life for 
life’—thine for my husband’s—but I can only feel, why 
should thy young blood be poured glowing from thy 
veins, upon that which is already cold as the earth it 
hath discolored ¥? ; 

The lady paused, conquered by wonderful effort her 
struggling emotion, and then resumed : 

“You must perforce abide patiently here, till such 
time as I can find the means of conveying you safely 
to the king’s encampment at ; meanwhile, it is 
not for me to extenuate the deed which had bereaved 
me; but I cannot see your heart breaking with re- 
morse, nor remind you that this wretched rashness was 
in some sort self-defence; and that it was Ignorance 
which aimed at my poor husband. Farewell ;—I will 
myself see that you want nothing while you remain 
here; but, as the only satisfaction you can make, grant 
me this earnest request, that, whenever I visit this lair, 
you will neither let me see your face nor hear your 
voice !”? 

Thus the Lady of Wolfhamscote passed from the ban- 
quet-house, leaving Orlando to calm his excited feel- 
ings, and collect his scattered thoughts, as he best 
might, by the red and sullen embers of the decaying 
fire. 

Several days passed away; and each found and left 
the luckless young nobleman in all that prostration of 
spirit so finely described in that chapter of terrors the 
twenty-eighth of Deuteronomy. 

“The Lord shall give thee a trembling heart, and 
failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind ; and thy life shall 
hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life; 
in the morning thou shalt say, ‘ Would God it were 
even ;’ and at even, thou shalt say, ‘ Would God it were 
morning !” ” 

This was no transient ebullition of remorse, but a 
deep abiding and corroding anguish, which acquired 
intensity from time. 

The unaccountable demeanor of the Lady of Wolf- 
hamscote, bitterly enhanced his self-reproach ; since he, 
reasonably enough, attributed her extravagancies to a 
brain unsettled by the ungrateful blow he had himself 
inflicted. 

She visited him regularly every night, with provis- 
ions and fuel, invariably deposited her lamp on the 
landing, and departed as she came, in darkness and in 
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What might this be but the freak of a disordered in- 
tellect ? since, if the sight and speech of Orlando was 
so distressing to the lady herself, why did she not de- 
pute Bright, the house steward, who by her own ac- 
count was in the secret of the purpose to which the 
banquet-house was applied ? 

And thus a weary week passed heavily and myster- 
iously away. 

One afternoon, as Lord Orlando was sitting in even 
deeper despondence than usual, watching the western 
rays of the calm autumnal sun as they printed off the 
lozenged panes of the great window, with their treil- 
lage of creepers, and the fringy foliage of the yew upon 
the opposite wall; on a sudden, without a breath of 
wind, the branches of the old tree became violently 
agitated. At first, Orlando, whose back was toward 
the window, was too much absorbed in his painful 
revery to notice this phenomenon: but even if the 
shadow that now darkened the window, and the open- 
ing of the creaking and ill fastened casement had not 
attracted his attention—the noise of a body, heavily 


arousing the moody dreamer. 

He rose hastily, and turning round to confront the 
intruder, beheld one whose right to enter there either by 
door or window was most assuredly indefeasible— 
being no other than Sir Marmaduke Tracy himself; a 
handsome athletic man, somewhat beyond the middle 
age, and wearing that costume in which Williams so 
well knows how to depict the Parliamentary officer of 
rank. 

A slight paleness sate on his features, but by no means 
of that appalling nature which would entitle him to 
drag a chain, shake a torch, or undraw the bedcurtains 
at midnight in the galleries and chambers of Wolf- 
hamscote Hall. 

“So far well sped !”? was his first exclamation when 
he had taken breath, ‘and now, my Lord! permit me 
to welcome you at Ghost Castle! If I am a laggard, 
you must at any rate admit it was your own fault that I 
was not here earlier.” 

The young noble turned as white as a woman would 
have done in similar circumstances,—then as red as 
the rampant lion over the porch of the village hostel, 
and, soon passed from one extreme to another, ue 
clapped his hands with boyish glee and almost shout- 
ing: 

‘* Now all the saints be praised ! his blood is not on 
my hands!” he flung himself on Sir Marmakuke’s 
neck, and sobbed like a child. 

** Softly, my good youth!” said the knight, gently 
disengaging himself—“ or it will be right soon: I have 
your token of remembrance here”—pointing to his left 
shoulder, “and shall carry it to my ancestor’s burying 
vault yonder: only do me the favor, I beseech you, to 
remember, the next time you fall in with our outposts, 
that we do not always carry two lives under our belts !”» 

Sir Marmakuke then proceeded to inform the relieved 
and delighted Lovel, that his party on seeing him fall, 
had to a man galloped off in various directions in pur- 
suit of the unknown assailant. 

It was near a cottage on the border of a wood; and 
while he lay insensible, from pain and loss of blood, 
he was found by a peasant and carried into the hut, 
where his wound was dressed and found to be trifling, 
the bullet having perforated the fleshy part of the 
shoulder without injuring the bone. 

The soldiers, however, carried tidings of his death to 


“T had my reasons—fantastic ones perhaps,” con- 
tinued Sir Marmaduke, for encouraging a short time 
the report of my death. Accordingly, when my men 
returned from Wolfhamscote, where they had sown 
the intelligence that I was slain, and reaped the infor- 
mation of my slayer having taken refuge in my own 
mansion, I contented myself with dispatching them to 
head-quarters, notifying that I was prevented by a 
slight wound from joining for some days. I believe it 
was nothing more than the whim partly of behold- 
ing how my belle dame endured the death of her 
mate, and partly of discovering how the fiery young 
lord sustained his forced sojourn in Ghost Castle, that 
led me to attempt a burglarious entry into my own 
lair!” 

**Generous Tracy!” said the young nobleman, ar- 
dently grasping his hand, “ your goodness crushes me! 
Is it possible you can forgive the ingrate who—” 

* Possible! forgive! in sooth, my lord, I believe it is 
not in heart of marble to contemplate these dismal old 
walls,—and then (pardon me) to glance at your more 
dismal countenance, and stil! harbor resentment. Why, 
after such a penance, I think my very ghost must have 
forgiven you!” 

** Light has beén my penance, and lighter now would 
be my heart,” replied Lord Lovel, ‘did I not too justly 
apprehend that the mischievous consequences of my 
rashness have not termirated with your recovery :—the 
Lady Hyacinth—” 

“ What of Hyacinth ? what of Wolfhamscote’slady?” 
impetuously and even sternly interrupted the knight. 

* The Lady Tracy—alas! how will you brook the 
affliction ?” 

“Welcome affliction—but perish dishonor. Speak 
forth, my Lord Lovel: what has Lady Tracy done? I 
looked not for this stage-play at your lips!” 

This was uttered with a vehemence and fierceness 
that astonished and perplexed the young lord almost as 
much as the words themselves ;—‘ dishonor ?? —and 
‘what has Lady Tracy done ?—the poor man was un- 
doubtedly as mad as his wife! 

Such were the thoughts that flashed upon Orlando, 
as he hastened with as much delicacy as the fiery 
anxiety of the husband would admit, to state his ap- 
prehensions that this calamity had seriously impaired 
Lady Hyacinth’s understanding. 

“Oh—h!” prolonged with a peculiar intonation, 
was the only reply ;—and Sir Marmaduke, biting his 
lip, strode off to the window with an air that spoke as 
plainly as so many words, ‘‘If that be all, we’ll soon 
cure that!” 

Lord Orlando was utterly confounded, and again 
thought he,—this may be a brave man; generous I 
know him ; but ’tis a brute of a husband sans doute! 
Poor Lady! I see now, why she is so hospitable to 
strangers ; well may she covet their courtesies ; from 
him I perceive she does not get common civility. 

Lovel was here interrupted in his rumination by Sir 
Marmaduke once more approaching him: 

“My Lord Lovel!” said he, taking the young man’s 
hand with grave but friendly politeness, ‘the time I 
trust is not far distant when, these unhappy political 
distractions having been appeased, Wolfhamscote 
Hall shall afford the young Baron Orlando the enter- 
tainment its nfaster deems so due to his desert. But 
as at present ¢hat is out of the question, let us not waste 
the time in superfluous compliment. I need not say 
that your path is beset: and that without this”—(taking 
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Wolfhamscote might cause you vexatious inconveni- 
ence, if not serious peril. Can you climb ?—You will 
then scarcely object to try your exit by my entrance ;” 
and he pointed to the old yew tree that stood scowling 
and nodding at the window, a most portentous witness 
of their conference. 

Lovel took the paper (which was in fact a safe-con- 
duct under Sir Marmaduke Tracy’sown hand and seal) 
with grateful but manly acknowledgments, and de- 
clared himself quite ready for his departure, however 
unceremonious might be the means. 

Then doffing the gay scarf and doublet, he resumed 
his own travel-stained attire, took a kind and courte- 
ous leave of Sir Marmaduke, and approached the 
the window—but still with the air of one who was 
leaving something either unsaid or undone. 

“*T had forgotten to mention,” said the Knight of 
Wolfhamscote, seeing Orlando lingering, “I had for- 
gotten to mention that my horse is tied to the yew tree 
trunk ; that he is tolerably fresh, and most entirely at 
your lordship’s service, until a fitting opportunity shall 
occur of restoring to you your own.” 

The young baron bowed, and made another step to 
the window, when he again paused irresolutely. 

“In aught else that I can benefit or pleasure you, my 





cupied ;—the attitude of dejection too was his; and, 
like his, the face was concealed from view. 

Lady Tracy had sate a brief space, absorbed in ear- 
nest and agitated contemplation of the imaginary homi- 
cide, when suddenly she broke silence. 

“It is vain—all vain!’ she said, partly addressing 
her companion, and partly speaking to herself. “I 
have fasted, have prayed, I have exhausted the night- 
watches in my vigils. I have even invoked death— 
death to arrest the rebellious torrent in my veins, and 
prevent the impiety I meditated, but abhorred! Alas! 
that very impiety breathed in my prayer, and'mingled 
with my vigils. Throughout them all, I had but one 
thought; and that, like a flaming phantom, fired and 
glared and flitted before me, wherever I turned. "Worse 
than this I cannot feel! Hear me then, thou fatal 
young man! and, before you condemn me, think what 
a masterful agony must she have to wrestle with, who, 
unable to govern her own weakness, thus blazons her 
own shame!” 

The listener to this strange shrift, groaned and 
writhed himself on the bed. 

“My Lord Lovell!” she pursued, ‘reserve your 

groans, till they are demanded ; and even then, if pos- 
sible, spare me your abhorrence. You have worse to 





lord, you may command me!” 

** Forgive me!” at length faltered Lovel, “ forgive 
me if I seem impertinent—but,—the Lady Tracy,— 
her melancholy state brings an accusation against me 
that weighs heavily at my heart. Oh! be cautious, | 
be tender of her distress.” | 

* You leave her with a husband, my Lord Baron, | 
who has never been deemed capable of harshness by 
those who know bim,” 

Sir Marmaduke spoke this with a haughty and un- 
gracious emphasis on the last words, but, immediately 
recollecting himself, he once more stretched out his 
hand to Lovel ;— Pardon me:—I am wounded and 
weary: and, if I seem distempered, I have more causes 
for my unquiet than you wot of! God bless you, young 
man; you are single-hearted and noble-minded: 
may the world never teach you duplicity and base- 
ness !”” 

The Baron grasped his hand warmly, reached the 
window, and, swinging himself from branch to branch 
of the yew tree, was soon mounted on a noble black 
horse, and galloping away by the river bank. 

Sir Marmaduke watched him descend, leap to the 
saddle, and ride off. He then drew a huge arm-chair 
to the table, finished the wine and meat, on which 
Orlando had already made considerable incursions; 
and the shadows of night having now completely over- 
gloomed the banquet-house, he muffled himself in the 
large fur robe,—and, drawing the curtains, flung him- 
self in moody silence on the bed. 

Midnight had pealed her twelve warnings from the 
distant, the sonorous clock-tower of Wolfhamscote, 
when the lamp was seen to glimmer from the escalier 
derobe of the private passage. But it was not this 
time as at others, deposited on the landing, for the 
Lady of Wolfhamscote entered the apartment bearing 
the light, and the light alone—for neither basket nor 
store had she with her. 

She placed it on the dark hearth, and advancing 
with uncertain steps to the farther end of the chamber, 
seated herself not far from the bed on which, disclosed 
through the partially drawn curtains, a recumbent 
figure enveloped in a cloak of sables, lay in the same 
situation which the Baron of Lovel had, till then, oc- 





answer for, than the slaying of your benefactor !” 

A convulsive motion on the bed, showed the intense 
interest of her auditor. 

** The wound that took his life, was innocence to that 
which slew my honor!” 

The recumbent figure started as if some sharp weap- 
on had transfixed him to the couch. 

**You fancy I accuse you unjustly. °Tis true your 
lip, your hand, your very will were all guiltless. What 
of that? it was your deadly beauty—that face, that 
form, those accents, and those smiles, were my bane, 
my very fate !—and I loved you!” 

Here a strange sound, like a smothered cry from 
one who was choaking, issued from the curtains ; but 
the lady’s excitement towered to such a pitch, she 
scarcely noticed it. 

**T loved you, Lord Orlando !—I loved you,—when, 
as a wedded matron, I received you to refuge in my 
husband’s hal!,—nay, hear me on!—I loved you, ere I 
knew he was dead ;—they told me of his slaughter ;— 
told too, that you had slain him ;—and ’twas exulta- 
tion,—ay, shrink from me as you will!—but twas ez- 
ultation thrilled me at the tidings. But oh! in that same 
moment did self-abhorrence start up like a vindictive 
fury, and drives me now to this humiliating self-re- 
venge !”” 

She paused. He was still as death. 

At length, 

“ Lovel!”? resumed the wretched Hyacinth, ‘‘ Bear 
witness, (for you can) that I have struggled,—though 
in vain, yet I have struggled—against this hateful pas- 
sion! Once, I implored you never to let me see your 
face nor hear your voice. Weil, unhappy boy ! have 
you obeyed me,—well, but to no purpose: and now, 
emboldened to despair, I cry; Speak, though it be to 
execrate and spurn me! Look on me, though in that 
glance I read contempt, abhorrence!” 

She arose, seized the lamp, and, tottering up to the 
settee, tore apart the curtains, bent over him, drew the 
covering from his face; but it was disfigured with 
blood! She listened wildly for a sound ;—but that 
voice was for ever silenced ! 

Agony had burst open the red fountains of life, and 
she looked upon the still warm corpse of her husband. 








“NEVER QUARREL WITH A WOMAN OR WITH 


A POLICE 


OFFICER.” 


BY A. C. CASTLE, M.D. 


Ir was in the very warm—if not merry month of July, 
and all around reigned that peculiar stillness which 
imparts such a hallowed charm to a Sabbath evening. 
The sun in purple and azure was making a “golden 
set,” behind the green hills of New Jersey, depicting to 
the water begirt denizens of the goodly citizens of 
Gotham—the smallest shrub and twig in such clear 
relief, that the spectator would not have done great in- 
justice to a vivid imagination by supposing the place 
to have been the enchanted seat of some beautiful 
fairy, if not fairy land itself—each tree, branch, leaf 
and the thousand little objects presenting themselves, 
dotted here and there with small white spots, from 
which emanated curling wreaths of smoke, all so tiny 
and picturesque, as if its fairy inmates, to while away 
their moments—the blossoms of time—had with magic 
fingers traced the exquisite pencillings on the sky. Far 
up was a dark bold promontory frowning upon the 
happy spot as if from ‘the Sybil’s Cave,” it scowled 
feelings of envy and jealousy upon the surrounding 
Elysian loveliness, like a spirit of evil contemplating 
some scene of happiness on which he was allowed to 
look, but not for a moment permitted to disturb. 

Away to the south stretched the broad, magnificent 
bay—majestically spreading its swelling bosom be- 
decked with nature’s glittering ornaments, gold and 
silver riplets scattering in the sunshine their diamond 
spray, while occasionally a sportive fish would de- 
monstrate to its companions in water what a fish 
could do in the way of gymnastics ; and leaping from 
the watery deep for an instant would show its resplen- 
dant sides all dazzling in the son’s parting rays. 

The numerous vessels hung lazily at their anchors, 
their streamers undulating with capricious flittings, as 
if incommon with the surrounding objects they were 
overcome with ennui. Silence reigned supreme, save 
ever and anon when broken by the soft monotonous 
sounds of Steamboat paddles in the distance, and the 
soft zephyrs passed stealthily through the air, occa- 
sionally refreshing the fevered brow without relieving 
the listless limbs of the thousands who had crept out to 
‘catch a mouthful of fresh air.” 

Honest artizans with their wives and children were 
strolling hither and thither with no fixed point at which 
they had any idea of arriving, and some in contra dis- 
tinction to others more fertile in their resources, drag- 
ging after them acradle chaise with a baby in it, 
which availing itself of the stillness would occasionally 
greet the promenaders with the shrill cadences of its 
infantile vocal powers, in notes, though not after the 
musical art of the most approved Maestros, yet at least 
in full accordance with nature—and what is more 
beautiful than nature ? 

Every window throughout the city opened its gap- 
ing mouth as if with suffocating emotions to catch the 
flitting breezes—young ladies sat at the windows 
with a fan or handkerchief in one hand, and the last 
novel in the other. In one of the recesses of a window 
in a house in Broadway—where once fashion held her 
sway—were seated several ladies married as well as 





single, engaged in discussing the sacred subject of 
ladies—that of dress—when it suddenly flashed across 
the peri-cranium of Madam de la Fort that Hoboken 
wasa capital place, a perfect paradise, a love of a place, 
and the best spot within her geographical knowledge 
to get cool and to keep cool. Upon mentioning this 
theoretical impulse of her mind to her companions, the 
Misses Buggins—they, struck with the originality and 
the ingenuity of the thought, at once coincided and 
assented to the proposition with feelings that plainly 
showed that they were alive to, and felt, its importance. 
After a brief but animated discussion the ladies ‘ made 
up’ a party for the following Wednesday—at 2 o’clock 
P. M., which, if it did not show their deep researcli 
in atmospheric phenomena, at least evinced their pro- 
found knowledge of that somewhat metaphysical sub- 
ject—philosophy. The problem solved, although not 
after Flamsted or Newton or Copernicus, yet in the 
abstract was of equal importance—that to get cool on 
Sunday, they concluded to make up a party to visit the 
Elysian fields on Wednesday—at 2 P. M. If meta- 
physics required any better proof of the correctness of 
the several deductions arising therefrom, even the scep- 
tical must allow the above to be beyond all cavil the 
most decided. 

The Wednesday—like all the peregrinations of its 
ancestors—in due course of old Time’s celebrated punc- 
tuality, arrived, as did also 2 o’clock P. M. 

The party as made up, was to consist of Dr. De la 
Fort and his wife, Madam De la Fort, Mrs. Riggs 
her sister on a visit from Detroit, Dr. Buggins and the 
Misses Buggins, Mrs. Dobson and her sister, Dr. O’- 
Shaughnessy and his sister, and Dr. McFuddle of Scot- 
land. There wasa wide difference in the characters and 
characteristics of the male department. Dr. De la Fort 
was opium, epsom salts, and nitro oxygen or laughing 
gas, or heterogeneous mixture! Dr. O’Shaughnessy was 
sulphuric ether, tincture of pepper, emulsion of al- 
monds and peruvian bark—a tonic mixture! Dr. Bug- 
gins was the essence of spearmint, hydrocianic acid 
and tincture of foxglove, a metaphysical mixture ; and 
Dr. McFuddle—was castor oil and deadly nightshade 
—a philosophic mixture. 

The ladies, bless them! were as ladies usually are, 
young, handsome, gay and witty. With all respect 
however, be it said, Madame De la Fort was self-pos- 
sessed and dignified and had some idea of her preroga- 
tive, the Misses Buggins had a sense of their position, 
Mrs. Dolson thought that she had decided claims upon 
the community, and the other ladies according to the 
judgments of their medical protectors had quantum suf 
of their own opinions in regard to the mode in which 
the world should do homageg6 them. 

As already stated, the hour of departure, 2 P. M., 
arrived ; and as the gentlemen did not, it undoubtedly 
proved that their gallantry was of the metaphysical 
order. Not so however, with Dr. Buggins, although 
abstractedly a metaphysician,—he, simple man! was 
so orthodox as to be faithful to the moment, and in the 
innocence of his nature relying upon his individual 
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resources, undertook the delightful task of escorting 
eight or nine ladies to the Elysian fields; leaving word 
for Drs. De la Fort, O’Shaughnessy, and McFuddle, to 
follow immediately. 

Dr. Buggins, enviable man ! was in a dreamy Elysian 
field already, and no hen was ever more proud of her in- 
cipient brood than was the doctor of the beauties under 
his wing, not thinking—while his brain was roaming 
in Sylvan groves, Elysian retirement and the seventh 


heaven—of the herculean task he had undertaken of 


administering his protection, and his gallantry to so 
many buxom matrons and lovely spinsters. 

It so happened that a balloon was “ going up,” or an 
ox was to be roasted—the ladies had forgotten which 
—on the afternoon in question ; consequently there was 
such a heterogeneous mass of humanity assembled that 
one would have supposed the ‘‘ old Sybil” had loosed 
from her cave the inmates of a second pandemonium, 
which at once dispelled all their beautiful ideas and the 
poetic ebullitions about this fairy land—insomuch that 
ina very short time several of the ladies were seized with 
the ‘‘fidgets,” or in politer parlance became “very 
nervous,” which proved to be of great annoyance to 
Dr. Buggins, who not having the expansive genius of 
a Napoleon or of a Wellington, nor being blessed with 
the power of ubiquity, found great difficulty in being 
everywhere at once with, or consolidating his forces, 
i. e. the ladies. After several futile uttempts to effect 
this, he gave up in despair, and taking a lady under 
each wing, or rather on each flank, in military parlance, 


made an eccentric” movement by leaving the rest of 


his convoy to bring up the rear as well as they were 
able. This new species of tactics in the art of strategy, 
Madame De la Fort, who was the ‘white sergeant,’ 
thought contra bonos mores, and hostile to every establish- 
ed rule of gallantry. Under this impulse she thought she 
would be justified in entering a protest and executing 
a movement upon her own responsibility, which with 
true feminine promptitude, she immediately effected. 
This wasa retrograde manceuvre—in other words an ap- 
parent setting out for home, the dernier resort of offend- 
ed dignity ; when to her delight as well as relief, an ally 
appeared in the field in the person of Mr. Fitzhugh, a 
gentleman who was reconnoitering for the party, and 
into whose hands she immediately resigned herself and 
her command for protection. He, with that intuitive 
sagacity which always accompanies true genius, im- 
mediately set about putting everything in its proper 
position, and concentrating the several members of the 
party at the ‘ Pavillion,’ 

By the time Mr. Eitzhugh had severally collected 
them together—the ladies in high dudgeon at the ne- 
glect they had received from the lords of Creation in gen- 
eral, and their own lords in particular—Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy entered, and with a lively smile apologized to 
the ladies for his absence—which apology was received 
with appropriate contempt in the shape of sundry 
tosses of the head, and all that pantominic artillery 
with which Heaven has blessed the sex, Dr. O’Shang- 
hurssy was a true Irishman, and therefore not to be 
annihilated by a lady’s frown. ‘‘Oh! then but I’m 
sorry,” exclaimed he. ‘Doctor, will no one lend me a 
black silk cravat, and point out to me the highest, 
the very tallest tree, that I may hang myself? I’d 
rather die than see so many beautiful creatures in dis- 
tress!” Mrs. Riggssmiled. The rest of the ladies were 
truly dignified. Mr. Fitzhugh ordered sherry cobblers 
and sponge cakes, of which the ladies partook some- 
what in the manner of the fair Rosamond when dis- 





covered in the labyrinth, and compelled by the wicked 
Queen Eleanor, from jealousy to drink the fatal poison. 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy was lost in dumb despair. 

Drs. De la Fort and McFuddle simultaneously arriv- 
ing offered their apologies, with no better reception 
than that of Dr. O’Shaughnessy ; and their attempts 
at gayety and indiflerence proving a signal failure, 
ended as they should, in their entire discomfiture. Dr. 
McFuddle in a tremulous voice ventured to ask, “ if 
the ladies required anything, or in what way the gentle: 
men could be of service to them.” They replied that the 
only way that the gentlemen could serve them, would 
be to safely escort them to their respective domicils, to 
which the gentlemen sensible of their own insignifi- 
cence ? with rather an awkward grace assented, Dr. 
McFuddle lingering in the rear. 

Some took the high road or path, some that on the 
margin of the river, and it was during this walk that 
the following incident occurred. 

Dr. McFuddle was a genius of the silent order—a 
sentimental philosopher. He always carried several 
little square pieces of blank paper in a card case in 
order that when any idea should occur to him either 
poetic or prosy, he might instantly make a memoran- 
dum of it lest it should for ever be lost. It so happened 
that while in meditative musings he was sauntering 
toward the ferry, a poor goose came along limping, 
fluttering, hissing, and making divers other dreadful 
noises. Dr. McFuddle’s attention was instantly aroused 
by the circumstance, and having a fellow feeling for 
everything, he immediately commenced an investiga- 
tion of the poor goose’s case, and found that by some 
mischanee the poor thing had broken its leg. Tearing 
his pocket handkerchief into bandages, he made a 
piece of stick he found near by answer the purpose of 
asplint, and set the poor goose’s leg. The creature 
looked unutterable things, with its stiff leg and its head 
on one side, its eye peering at the Doctor with much 
intelligence—at the melancholy sympathy so apparent 
in the visage of its kind benefactor—when to the con- 
sternation of both, a little puppy-dog without a tail, of 
no particular breed, passing by in a solemn trot, and 
taking a furtive glance at the doctor, with a sudden 
start aside, rushed headlong forward, yelping forth the 
most pitiful cries—no doubt he had been a close obser- 
ver of the doctor’s goodness of heart, that caused him 
to evince so much feeling of his too sensible nature! 

The doctor had not lost sight of the circumstance, 
and, for the benefit of succeeding generations, took a 
note of it. It is a beautiful production. Its chaste 
simplicity, its expressive diction—its sentiment, its ele- 
gance, its pathos—its tender and playful wit—all, all 
render it a perfect gm. We doubt much whether the 
Poet of the Lakes, the illustrious biographer of the 
Trish Boy, ever penned a stanza equal to these in purity, 
beauty, feeling. But stop—read it—read it: 


I prythe tell me, pretty, pretty goose, 

How to thy love dost thou intend to break 
Not thy leg—but thy excuse ? 

Will love receive thee, or will coarse abuse ? 

Or sympathy for thy misfortune’s sake, 
Broken legged—unhappy goose ? 


Or like the little dog, whose singing muse 
Now on the air his piteous yelpings sends, 
Ill fated—miserable goose ? 
His generous yelps, helping to bewail 
Thy broken leg—and his diminished end, 
Wretched dog—without any tail! 
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O charming nature ! philosophic and abstruse, 
The healing art is thine ! O lucky goose, 

Thy fractured member’s healed. 
But outcast puppy-dog—Dame Nature failed 
In her resources, to have pups re-tailed— 

His sad fate is sealed ! 


The ladies dismissed, Dr. McFuddle, who was very 
silent in the presence of the softer sex, and exceeding- 
ly valiant in their absence. His proposition to be re- 
venged upon the ladies was at once conceived, and 
showed originality of mind, superiority, and a vastness 
of intellect, not met with in every-day life. He for one 
** did not intend to sit quietly and be snubbed by a lot 
of women!” and working himself up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, continued—* that inasmuch as a 
great but unnecessary fuss had been made by several 
ladies, whom he would not name,” he thought ‘* that 
they owed it to themselves to show by their conduct 
that they were the aggrieved party, and not the ladies, 
as they falsely asserted.” Yes, he said falsely asserted 
by them. ‘‘ Are we,” continued the excited gentle- 
man, *‘to be browbeaten, snubbed, scowled at—treat- 
ed with every kind of contempt, because we were not 
to our appointed time, and in time to prevent Dr. Bug- 
gins from making a fool of himself. Gracious good- 
ness! did ever mankind hear of such preposterous, 
outrageous, ungenerous and malicious conduct—such 
exactions, he thought, were unheard of before.”’ It was 
their misfortune—‘‘ but no matter, they would have 
their revenge—the ladies should feel the pangs of fury” 
—he meant “ of insult in their turn ;” he would there- 
fore propose that they retire to some convenient place 
and there and then partake of a glorious supper.” 

In accordance with this proposition, which was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and unanimously carried, 
they retired to one of those magnificent restaurateurs, 
even worthy of Rome in the days of her imperial 
grandeur, and with which our good city of Gotham 
abounds—and there ordered supper. Innocent chick- 
ens were impaled, cut up and dissected, with every 
ferocity, as if they—the chickens—were the ladies, 
poor souls, and under their slaughtering knives, para- 
lyzed tongues were sought after with an avidity, as if 
they munch the very tongues of their sweet dulcineas 
into the most villainous pulp. A little sucking pig 
with a potato in its mouth, in vain looked as if it were 
grieving for their misfortunes. They returned evil for 
good in the most unsympathising cuts, showing no 
fellow-feeling and giving no quarter—corned beef and 
porter, pates and cucumbers, all sorts of game, cold 
slaugh and pickles, stewed oysters, and boiled tripe, 
sherry, madeira and hock took their turns, to lubricate 
their swallows, and bottles of champagne were decap- 
itated, drawn and guzzled, which at oneo’clock in the 
morning made Dr. McFuddle think they had been am- 
ply revenged. 

Rising with much difficulty, he essayed to address 
his fellow companions: ‘‘G-g-gen-l-men, I th-think it 
is hi-hi-high time to go-oh-o-ome-e. This, gen-elmen, 
(taking hold of a knife,) tells me I hic—I—hic—shall 
never—hic—die. Butth-his-this (seizing a champagne 
bottle) brings me to an—hic—end ; the mor-ral-ity of 
the soul—hic—and the im-mo-rality of the body is—hic 
—certain. I’ll—hic—swear to it—where’s the use of 
going to sunday—hic—schools—and to church, if—hic 
—these truths are not—hic—truths. I know a lady— 
ah, she—hic—is a—hic—lady—fat, fair and forty, as— 
hic—George 4th used to say—she loves to attend the 
—hic—sick—s-she—and see af-ter their ef—hic—fects.” 


During this beautiful emanation they severally pro- 
cured their hats and sticks, and if all were not occu: 
pied by the rightful owners, it was as Dr. McFuddle 
observed, “erring is human—forgiving, divine”—at 
the same time giving a smashing whack with his cane 
upon an empty packing case—accompanying it in no 
particular tune, 

Oh, its my delight in a—hic—shiny night, 
In the season of the year—Oh, it— 

“Tsay, you, sir,’—shouts a police officer—* what 
do you mean by disturbing peaceable citizens in this 
here manner for ?”? 

“* My go-o-od fel—hic—low, its you distur-bi-ing pe- 
eaceable citizens, not me, no not I; why do-o you 
dis-turb me—aint I a pe-eaceable citizen ?” inquired 
Dr. McFuddle, after his reply, and in continuance— 
* hadn’t you—hic—better go home to your vir—hic— 
virtuons bed.” 

** Never you mind,” vociferated the officer, “ you’d 
better clear yourself or ye’ll get yourself in the watchus.” 

** Hallo! what does all this mean ?’ exclaims Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy—dashing up to the contending parties 
—-“‘who are you, I should like to know, that’s going to 
send my estimable friend to the watch-house ? he is a 
respectable gentleman, Dr. McFuddle, of Scotland, a 
personal friend, sir. My name’s O’Shaughnessy, from 
the bright gem of the sae, as Cato says, when the chil- 
dren were smithered in the tower—stand back, will 
you, or by the power of Misthress Yewitt, ’—T’l—” 

‘*What! lay your hands on me! a police officer! 
well, we'll see how you’ll insult a police officer— 
Watch! watch!” at the same time striking the curb 
with his stick, several persons answering the signal,and 
coming up simultaneously with Drs. Dela Fort, Crump, 
and Mr. Fitzhugh, the latter gentleman having joined 
them at the supper table. 

They in grand chorus explained their several posi- 
tions. ‘*We’regentlemen,” they all exclaimed, “‘what 
do you take us for ?” 

“Come, off to the watchus.” ‘My name’s O’- 
Shaugh”—‘“‘ Come tothe watchus.” ‘ But I live at”?— 
“Come to the watchus.” ‘*Can’t we settle this”— 
**Come to the watchus.” ‘* But”-—‘* No buts, come to 
the watchus”—with which the whole party was carried 
eff and snugly ensconced for the night, with rowdies, 
drunkards, and street walkers of every hue. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy having some influence, and a friend at 
court, procured ‘‘a bunk,” which he generously gave 
up to Dr. MeFuddle, who returned thanks—“ thankee 
O’Shaughnasty, thou reasonest well—but be no more 
an officer of mine ;—come on,Macduff, and damned be 
he that cries—oh dear, how my head goes round—Oh, 
Mrs. Fat-fair-and-forty, as George [Vth said, you nurse 
all the sick, why don’t you nurse me—She works for 
the press and—hic—is a g-greatcommon—hic—tater.” 

In the gray of the morning, looking like gentlemen 
who had been revenged, they severally settled with the 
watchmen, as also with the police officer, for the assault 
and battery, and “ got their discharge.” 

On the steps of the ‘“ Tombs,” looking ‘* more in 
sorrow than in anger,” and having shaken hands pre- 
vious to their departure for their respective homes— 
Dr. De la Fort requested their attention to a little ad- 
vice, his father once gave him, which he would 
now with much pleasure give them—a; it might be of 
much service to them in their futuré career—and 
above all things to keep it a secret from their wives— 
it was “ Never to quarrel with a WOMAN or @ POLICE 





OFFICER, as there was very little to be got by cither.” 
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FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNELL. 


Tus beautful and deeply-touching ballad is taken from ! 
the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” where, how- 
ever, itis given ‘‘ without alteration or improvement, 
from the most accurate copy which could be procured.” 
The Edifor says that it has heen ‘handed down by 
tradition in its present imperfect state.” It consists of 
two parts ; but there can be little doubt that they are 
the productions of different hands, for the second por- 
tion is manifestly superior to the first. Sir Walter con- 
siders that the earlier stanzas formed no portion of the 
original poem ; but ‘‘ this suspicion being unwarrant- 
ed by any copy he has been enabled to obtain, he does 
not venture to do more than intimate hisown opinion.” 
The sad catastrophe upon which this ballad was foun- 
ded is this:—A lady of the name of Helen Irving, or 
Bell, (for this is disputed by the two clans), daughter 
of the Laird of Kirconnell, in Dumfries-shire, and cel- 
ebrated for her beauty, was beloved by two gentlemen 
in the neighborhood. The name of the favored suitor 
was Adam Fleming of Kirkpatrick ; that of the other 
has escaped tradition, though it has been alleged that he 
, was a Bell, of Blacket House. The addresses of the 
latter were, however, favored by the friends of the lady, 
and the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in secret, 
and by night, in the churchyard of Kirconnell, a ro- 
mantic spot, almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. 
During one of these private interviews the jealous and 
despised lover suddenly appeared on the opposite bank 
of the stream, and leveled his carbine at the breast of 
his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, receiv- 
ed in her bosom the bullet, and died in his arms. A 
desperate and mortal combat ensued between Fleming 
and the murderer, in which the latter was cut to pieces. 
Other accounts say, that Fleming pursued his enemy 
to Spain, and slew him in the streets of Madrid. Re- 
turning to Scotland, he is said to have visited the grave 
of his unfortunate mistress, and beside it to have died. 
The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the churchyard 
of Kirconnell. Upon the tombstone can still be read— 
Hic sacer Apamus FLEMING: a cross and sword are 
sculptured on the stone. 

The fate of Helen Irving has been sung by many 
modern bards: the latest, and unquestionably the most 
beautiful, of the poems that commemorate the story is 
the composition of Mr. Wordsworth. Mr. Pinkerton 
produced one “ from tradition.” Its poetry is very ap- 
parent. We copy the first three stanzas : 


“] wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries 
To bear her company ; 
O would that in her darksome bed 
My weary frame to rest were laid, 
From love and anguish free ! 


“T hear, I hear the welcome sound 
Break slowly from the trembling mound 
That ever calls on me ; 
O blessed virgin! could my power 
Vye with my wish, this very hour 





Ta¥leep death’s sleep with thee. 


“A lover’s sigh, a lover’s tear, 
Attended on thy timeless bier ; 
What more can fate require ? 
I hear, I her the welcome sound— 
Yes! I will seek the sacred ground, 
And on thy grave expire.” 


Jamieson also versified the story—somewhai better, 
because a little closer to the original. He first reprints 
a copy found in Sir John Sinclair’s *‘ Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland.” A single stanza may satisfy the 
reader : 


“ Curst be the hand that shot the shot, 
Likewise the gun that gave the crack ; 
Into my arms bird Helen lay 

And died for sake of me. 
O think na ye my heart was sair ! 
My love sunk down and spak nae mair ! 
There did she swoon wi’ mickle care, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee.” 


From Jamieson’s own poem we copy also a stanza. 
He introduces it by the following passage: “It was 
therefore imagined, that it might not be unacceptable 
to the lovers of Scottish melody and song to have an 
elegy in the Scottish dialect, as nearly as might be in 
the manner of the original (7. e. the copy from which 
the above stanza is quoted), and containing every line 
that was worth preserving in it, and as little as possi- 
ble of what was exceptionable.” The result was a 
signal failure. 


“ Calm is thy breast, O Helen chaste ! 
Gin I were with thee, I were blest, 
Where thou liest laigh, and art at rest, 

In fair Kirconnell Lee ! 
But rest or joy for me is nane, 
While far awa’ [ sich and mane, 
Till laid by thy dear side again, 
In fair Kirconnell Lee.” 


Some passages from a still inferior composition are 
given by Ritson, as written by “‘one Thomas Poynton, 
a pauper :” 


“O Fleming ! how wretched thy doom, 
Thy love to see wounded to death ; 
No wonder that, stretch’d on her tomb, 

In grief thou surrend’rest thy breath.” 


Allan Cunningham prints the genuine old ballad, 
and adds to it some judicious remarks. ‘*‘ So various,” 
he says, “‘are the copies of this pathetic song, and of 
so little merit are many of the verses, that it is difficult 
to make a judicious selection, lest the lines that are 
natural and touching should suffer by the separation.” 
He adds, that “ Burns retouched one copy,” but seem- 
ed little satisfied with his success. ‘‘ Perhaps there 
was never so much written on any subject so pathetic 
with less honor to the Muse. 














O! SWEETEST sweet, and fairest fair, 

Of birth and worth beyond compare, 

Thou art the causer of my care, 
Since first I loved thee. 





PART FIRST. 


Yet God hath given to me a mind, 
The which to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt find, 

Of high or low degree. 
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The shallowest water makes maist din, 

The deadest pool, the deepest linn ; 

The richest man least truth within, 
Though he preferred be. 


Yet, nevertheless, I am content, 

And never a whit my love repent, 

But think the time was a’ weel spent, 
Though I disdained be. 


O! Helen sweet, and maist complete, 

My captive spirit’s at thy feet! 

Thinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive cruelly ? 


O! Helen brave! but thisI crave, 

Of thy poor slave some pity have, 

And do him save that’s near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. 


PART SECOND. 


I wisu I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 


O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. 





O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 

I'll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ‘‘ Haste and come to me !”— 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee.* 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
And winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me. 


* The following stanzas conclude Mr. Wordsworth’s Bal 
lad: 


“But many days, and many months, 

And many years ensuing, 

This wretched Knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing : 

And coming back across the wave, 

Without a groan on Helen’s grave 

His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 


“Now ye, who willingly bave heard 

The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirconnell churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen: 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid ; 

And, for the stone upon his head, 

May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn Hic Jacert ‘” 





SIR HUMPHREY DAVY.--IZAAK WALTON. 


Ir is not the mere hooking of fish that brings delight, although we try to deceive ourselves with the notion ; but the quiet 
scenery is the great charm.—Mi.zer’s Beauties oF THE CountTRY. . 

And if so be the angler catch no fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to the brook side, pleasant shade by the sweet silver 
streams, he hath good aire, and sweet smels of fine fresh meadow flowers, he hears the melodious harmony of birds. 


Burton’s Anatomy oF MELANCHOLY. 


The first time I read an excellent book it is to me as if I had gained a new friend. When J read over a book I have pe- 
rused before, it resembles the meeting with an old one.—Go.tpsmitH’s Citizen oF THE WoRLD. 


I read a few days ago for the second time, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s “‘ Salmonia,” not so much for the infor- 
mation it affords on the art he loved so well, but for the 
many pleasing descriptions of the phenomena of na- 
ture, and the quiet, philosophical, amiable and con- 
ented mind that breathes its influence on every page, 
—and yet the work was written during months of pain- 
ful illness. He takes a pride in the fact that Trajan 
was fond of angling, as were also Gay the Poet, and 
Tobin the authoy of the excellent play of the Honey- 
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moon, and Lord Nelson, who even continued the pur- 
suit of it with his left hand, and Dr. Paley, who in- 
formed the Bishop of Durham, that he would finish 
one of his most important works as soon as the fly 
fishing season was over. I confess that I love fishing, 
but it is more, for the rambling, the pure air, and the 
company, than for the sport itself. Many and many a 
day have I spent in wandering about the creeks and 
ponds of old Dutchess County,—and the homestead of 
my grand parents can never be forgotten, nor they 
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themselves, with their scrupulous Quaker neatness. 
Every circumstance connected with my boyhood is 
stamped as vividly on my memory, and even more so 
than the events of yesterday, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy. 

I once made an engagement with a friend for a pick- 
erel excursion. Every thing was put in order over 
night, and at 2 o’clock in the morning I started with 
my rod and basket, and an old dog my constant room 
mate, and companion in all my wanderings, and 
though a water dog, he would never attempt to go into 
the stream where a line was dropt, but would sit on 
the bank and watch the cork with the gravity of a 
Chancellor. It was starlight and Ihad to walk about 
two miles to my friend’s house, where I was to break- 
fast. The stars gradually melted away into the tender, 
pale blue sky, and darkness and light seemed con- 
tending for the mastery. I found my brother fisher- 
man wrapped up in his cloak, in the kitchen. I 
awoke him, the fire had already been kindled, and 
with coffee, cold meat, bread and butter, (the butter 
had been lowered into the well to make it hard,) we 


- had a glorious meal, and my appetite had been sharp- 


ened by my walk. The horse was then harnessed up, 
and before sun-rise we were on our way to the pond. 
It‘was a lovely morning. 
— see, the dapple gray coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky. 


Arrived at the Pond, we went on board of a scow, and 
put off upon as lovely a sheet of water as the eye ever 
restedupon. Theshores were of the wildest description 
of scenery, and through the livelong day we heard no 
sound but at times the shrill cry of a bird. It wasa 
scene that Durand could have stamped on the canvas 
there to remain for ever. The fishing was excellent, 
pickerel after pickerel was brought into the boat. At 
noon we landed to eat our dinner, and by the side of a 
brook that went rushing on its way, and beneath the 
trees that had braved a thousand storms and a thousand 
thunders, we seated ourselves and were speedily dis- 
cussing the merits of a chicken pie,—it was heartily 
relished,—then a cup of cold water, and some pleasant 
conversation, after which to our boat again. Sport 
excellent, the whole afternoon, and when ‘the radiant 
sun” “with farewell sweet” was extending his even- 
ing beam, we thought of home. The horse was har- 
nessed up, and under the light of the moon, the whole 
air fragrant with the odor of the new mown hay, we 
wended our way back, and stopped at a road-side inn 
and drank some spruce beer, which as Mandeville 
says of punch is ‘a wholesome composition.” I 
cleaned my fish, ate some samp and milk, and then toa 
bed of blanched whiteness, the sheets smelling of many 
a garden herb which my grandmother, like Shenstone’s 
School Mistress, knew well, 

And well of each could speak, 

That in her garden sip’d the silv’ry dew. 

* 


* * * * * .* 
And crowned her kerchiefs clean, with mickle rare perfume. 


I was up bright and early the next morning, awakened 
by the martins twittering on the roof and “the cock’s 
shrill clarion” faintly answered from the far, distant 
farm houses, and when I threw open the window and 
saw the grass and trees glittering with dew drops, I 
thanked God for his beautiful earth, and felt that I 
should never be poor, while I loved nature as fervently 
as I then did. 





Yea, long as Nature’s humbiest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 
By sinful sacrifice ; 
Earth’s fairest scenes are all his own, 
He is a monarch and his throne 
Is built amid the skies. Witson. 


I descended to the breakfast-room, and there lay my 
pickerel beautifully browned,—a bunch of flowers was 
on the table, a custom never omitted, and the curtains 
swaying in and out gave me glimpses of “ that first 
garden of my simpleness.” ‘ The breath of flowers is 
far sweeter in the air (when it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music) than in the hand.” I will give the 
reader a few specimens of Salmonia which leave a 
relish on the palate. ‘‘How delicious in the early 
Spring, after the dull and tedious time of winter, when 
the frosts disappear, and the sunshine warms the earth 
and waters, to wander forth by some clear stream, to 
see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the 
odors of the banks perfumed by the violet, and enam- 
elled as it were, with the primrose and the daisy; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, 
whose bright blossoms are filled with the music of the 
bee; and on the surface of the waters to view the gaudy 
flies sparkling like animated gems in the sunbeams; 
while the bright and beautiful trout is watching them 
from below ; to hear the twittering of the water birds 
who alarmed at your approach rapidly hide themselves 
beneath the flowers and leaves of the water lily ; and 
as the season advances to find all these objects changed 
for others of the same kind, but better and brighter, till 
the swallow and the trout, contend as it were, for the 
gaudy May fly, and till in pursuing your amusement 
in the calm and balmy evening, you are serenaded by 
the songs of the cheerful thrush and melodious nightin- 
gale, performing the offices of paternal love in thickets 
ornamented with the rose and woodbine.” 
Again, 

“The swallow is one of my favorite birds, and a 
rival of the nightingale, for he cheers my sense of see- 
ing as much as the other does my sense of hearing. 
He is the glad prophet of the year, the harbinger of the 
best season: he lives a life of enjoyment among the 
loveliest forms of nature: winter is unknown to him ; 
and he leaves the green meadows of England in Au- 
tumn for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for 
the palms of Africa ;—he has always objects of pur- 
suit and hissuccess is secure. Even the beings selected 
for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and transient. The 
ephemera are saved by his means from a slow and 
lingering death in the evening and killed in a moment, 
when they have known nothing of life but pleasure. 
He is the constant destroyer of insects,—the friend of 
man ; and with the stork and the ibis, may be regarded 
as a sacred bird His instinct which gives him his 
appointed seasons, and teaches him always when and 
where to move may be regarded as flowing from a 
divine source: and he belongs to the Oracles of Nature, 
which speak the awful and intelligible language of a 
present Deity. Ienvy no quality of the mind or in- 
tellect in others; be it genius, power, wit or fancy: 
but if I could choose what would be most delightful, 
and I believe most useful for me, I should prefer a 
firm religious belief to every other blessing ; for it makes 
life a discipline of goodness ; creates new hopes, when 
all earthly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, 
the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of ali 
lights ; awakens life even in death, and from corrup- 
tion and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes 
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an instrument of torture and of shame the ladder of 
ascent to paradise ; and, far above all combination of 
earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of 
palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the 
security of everlasting joys where the sensualist and the 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation and de- 
spair.” 

Howitt in writing of Midsummer in the fields, in his 
Rura! Life of England, has the following eloquent 
passage: I never seea clear running stream at this beau- 
tiful time of the year but I wish like old Izaak Walton 
to take rod and line and a pleasant book, and wander 
away into some sylvan or romantic region, and give 
myself wholly to the influence of the season ; to an- 
gle and read and dream bythe ever lapsing water, in 
green and flowery meadows for days and weeks, caring 
no more for all that is going on in this great and many 
colored world than if there was no world at all beyond 
these happy meadows so full of sunshine and quiet- 
ness. Truly that good old man had hit on one of the 
ways to the true enjoyment of life. He knew that 
simple habits and desires were mighty ingredients in 
genuine happiness; that to enjoy ourselves, we must 
first cast the world and all its cares out of our hearts ; 
we must actually renounce its pomps and vanities ; 
and then how sweet becomes every summer bank; 
how bright every summer stream; what a delicious 
tranquillity falls upon our hearts; what a self enjoy- 
ment reigns all through it; what a love of God kindles 
in it from all the fair things around. They may say 
what they will of the old prince of anglers, of his cruelty 
and inconsistency—we know that he was pious and hu- 
mane. We know that in the stillness of his haunts, 
and the leisure of his latter days, wise and kind thoughts 
flowed in upon his soul, and that the beauty and 
sweetness of nature which surrounded him inspired 
him with feelings of joy and admiration, that streamed 
up toward the clear heavens above him in grateful 
thanksgiving. It is these things which have given to 
his volume an everlasting charm; and that affect me 
at this particular time of the year, with a desire to 
haunt like places. It may be the green banks of the 
beautiful streams of Derbyshire—the Wye or the Dove, 
for now they are most lovely, running on among the 
verdant hills and bosky dales of the Peak, surrounded 
by summer’s richest charms. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, is a work 
unique in its kind, and which will never have an equal. 
A rural simplicity hovers over it, and quiet and con- 
tentment are the constant guests of the noble hearted 
fishermen. The air of the fine fresh May morming on 
which the sportsmen met is balmy still, we see the 
honest ale house with its cleanly room, lavender in the 
window and twenty ballads stuck about the wall, and 
the hostess, neat handsome and civil. We liste to the 
voice of Maud, the pretty milk maid, who casts away 
allcare and sings like the nightingale ;—and we sit 
beneath the high honeysuckle hedge, while the refresh- 
ing shower is falling quietly on the earth. In reading 
this book I forget that there are such things as sin and 
unhappiness, and feel that virtue can make an Eden 
on Earth. 

Written on a blank leaf in ‘*‘ The Complete Angler:” 


While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 
Shall live the name of Walton ; sage benign ! 
Whose pen, the mysteries of rod and line 
Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 

To reverend watching of each still report 
That nature utters from her rural shrine, 





Meek, nobly versed in simple discipline— 

He found the longest summer-day too short, 

To his loved pastime, given by sedgy Lee, 

Or down the tempting maze of Shawford brook— 
Fairer than life itself, in this sweet book, 

The cowslip-bank and shady willow tree ; 

And the fresh meads—where flowed, from every nook 
Of his full bosom, gladsome piety. Worpswortn. 


Smith in his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” a most 
excellent work, truly says, “‘ No benevolent man ever 
lost altogether the fruits of his benevolence. If he does 
not gather them always from the persons from whom 
he ought to have gathered them, he seldom fails to 
gather them, and with a tenfold increase, from other 
people. Kindness is the parent of kindness ; and if to 
be beloved by our brethren be the great object of our 
ambition, the surest way of obtaining it is, by our con- 
duct to show that we really love them.” 

Walton retained to the last an unworldly, stainless 
nature, and a love for country pastime. He was blest 
with a choice circle of friends, whom Sir. H. Wotton 
calls the living furniture of a place ;” and they were 
the best men of the age, and his wife was a woman of 
remarkable prudence and of primitive piety. His style 
is full of geniality, and its great charm springs from its 
truthful character. His sole aim is to make the reader 
love what he loves, to fill his mind with generous feel- 
ings, to give him a taste for poetry, and the beauties of 
nature, and imbue him with cheerfulness, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
Cuaucer. 
The work closes with some wise advice, written in a 
language as sparkling as the thoughts are true and 
beautiful. He hada great admiration for books and 
pictures, and a desk of them at Farmham Castle he 
leaves to his son. He must also have relished music 
judging from the impassioned tone where he exclaims, 
“He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps 
securely should hear, as I have done, the sweet de- 
scants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
reloubling of the nightingale’s voice, might well be 
lifted above earth, and say Lord, what music hast thou 
provided for the saints in Heaven, when thou affordest 
bad men such music upon earth.” Lamb in a letter 
to Coleridge prays him to make himself acquainted 
with Walton’s Complete Angler, and goes on to ob- 
serve it would sweeten a man’s temper at any time to 
read it; it would christianize every discordant, angry 
passion. Hazlitt writes, that perhaps the best pastoral 
in the language is that prose poem, Walton’s Complete 
Angler. That well known work has a beauty and ro- 
mantic interest equal to its simplicity, and arising out 
of it. Leigh Hunt says the book of Izaak Walton 
upon angling is a delightful performance in some re- 
spects. It smells of the country air and of the flowers 
in cottage windows. [ts pictures of rural scenery, its 
simplicity, its snatches of old songs are all good and 
refreshing ; and his prodigious relish of a dressed fish 
would not be grudged him, if he had killed it a little 
more decently. He really seems to have a respect for 
a piece of salmon ; to approach it, like the grace, with 
his hat off. Hunt complains of tke cruelty of fishing, 
and Walton defends its lawfulness on the ground of 
our Saviour’s bidding St Peter cast his hook into the 
water and catch a fish for money to pay tribute to 
Cesar. But leaving this out of view,—’tis certain 
Walton’s piscatory feats exercised no injurious effect 
upon his disposition, he was pious, “ true piety is 
cheerful as the day,”’ independent, sincere, affection- 
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ate, and simple in his tastes and habits,—and he in- 
culcated a philosophical spirit, which cannot be too 
zealously imitated, and he truly enjoyed a happiness 
which he desired all to taste of. Jeremy Taylor never 
wrote a wiser or truer sentence than this, “A cheerful 
spirit is the best convoy for religion.” Sir E. Brydges, 
that eloquent, but unhappy inan, could pen the fol- 
lowing passage true as truth, although he did not form 
his own life after it, ‘‘ After the most humble compe- 
tence, outward circumstances have very little to do 
with human happiness ; all depends on the discipline 
of the mind and feelings. A due estimate of things 
according to their degrees of value, and a superiority 
to the vain parade of life puts it in the power of almost 
every one to enjoy as much satisfaction as the frail 
condition of our being will permit, and he who tasks 
his intellect to enforce these moral lessons is the most 
useful of all teachers ” 

Walton in composing his book, says, ‘‘ I have made 
myself a recreation of a recreation,” and in another 
place, “‘I write not to get money, but for pleasure 
* * * and however it proves to him, yet Iam sure 
I have found a high content in the search and confer- 
ence of what is here offered to the reader’s view and 
censure. I wish him as much in the perusal of 
it.” 

The “incomparable Sir Richard Steele,” in a fine 
Essay in the Spectator (No. 148), full of his hopeful 
and trusting nature, exclaims, ‘‘ there is no real life but 
cheerful life. Whatever we do, we should keep up 
the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never let them sink 
below an inclination at least to be well pleased. The 
way to this, is to keep our bodies in exercise, our 
minds at ease. That insipid state wherein neither are 
in vigor, is not to be accounted any part of our portion 
of being. When we are in the satisfaction of some 
innocent pleasure, or pursuit of some laudable design, 
we are in the possession of life, of human life. For- 
tune will give us disappointment enough, without our 
adding to the unhappy side of our account by our 
spleen or ill humor. 

Washington Irving, ina fine paper in The Sketch 
Book, gives a delightful account of an angling attempt 
of his own ina mountain brook in the Highlands of 
the Hudson. He had been reading Walton, and sets 
off on his excursion “mad as ever Don Quixote was 
after reading books of chivalry.” ‘‘ The stream would 
sometimes leap down rocky shelves, making small 
cascades, over which the trees threw their broad 
balancing sprays, and long nameless weeds hung in 
fringes from the impending banks, dripping with dia- 
mond drops. Sometimes, it would brawl and fret 
along a ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it 
with murmurs ; and after its termagant career would 
steal forth into open day with the most placid demure 
face imaginable ; as I have seen some pestilent shrew 
of a housewife, after filling her home with uproar and 
ill humor, come dimpling out of doors, swimming, 
and curtsying, and smiling upon all the world.” 

Irving had but ill luck; he hooked himself instead 
of the fish—tangled his line in every tree, lost his bait, 
broke his rod, and gave up the undertaking in despair, 
—and passed the day under the trees reading old Izaak, 
satisfied (he says) that it was his fascinating vein of 
honest simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched 
him, and not the passion of angling. While he was 
encountering these disasters and mishaps a country 
urchin from the hills, with a branch of a tree for a rod, 
a few yards of twine, and a crooked pin for a hook, 





and earth worms for bait—caught more fish in half an 
hour—than he had nibbles during the day. But he 
had a nice repast under a beech tree, by a spring of 
pure and sweet water, and when that was over, one 
of the party read Izaak’s scene with the milk maid, 
while he lay on the grass and built castles in a bright 
pile of clouds, until he fell asleep. 

Irving afterward meets with a group seated on the 
margin of the Alun, a beautiful little stream, which 
flows from the Welch hills, and throws itself into the 
Dee. ‘ Onapproaching I found it to consist of a vete- 
ran angler, and two rustic disciples. The former was 
an old fellow with a wooden leg, with clothes very 
much, but very carefully patched, betokening poverty 
honestly come by and decently maintained. His face 
bore the marks of former storms, but present fair wea- 
ther ; its furrows had been wrought into a habitual 
smile ; his iron gray locks hung about his his ears, and 
he had altogether the good humored air of a constitu- 
tional philosopher, who was disposed to take the world 
as it went. He was busied in examining the maw ofa 
trout which he had just killed to discover by its con- 
tents what insects were seasonable for bait, and was 
lecturing on the subject to his companions, who ap- 
peared to listen with infinite deference.” The old man 
had suffered much,—had been in America in trade at 
Savannah, was ruined in business by a partner—then 
went into the navy, and after many ups and downs 
had his leg carried away at the battle of Camperdown, 
which procured him a pension, and on that he retired 
to his native village, where he lived quietly and inde- 
pendently and devoted the remainder of his life to the 
noble art of angling. 

Irving visits him, and says, “ I found him living in 
asmall cottage, containing only one room, but a perfect 
curiosity in its method and arrangement. It was on 
the skirts of the village on a green bank, a little back 
from the road, with a small garden in front, stocked 
with kitchen herbs, and adorned with a few flowers. 
The whole front of the cottage was over-run with a 
honeysuckle. On the top was a ship for a weather- 
cock. The interior was fitted up ina truly nautical 
style, his ideas of comfort and convenience having 
been acquired on the birth-deck of a man-of-war. A 
hammock was slung from the ceiling, which in the 
day time was lashed up so as to take but little room. 
From the centre of the chamber hung a model of a 
ship, of his own workmanship. Two or three chairs, 
a table, and a large sea chest, formed the principal 
moveables. About the walls were stuck up naval 
ballads, such as Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, All in the 
Downs, and Tom Bowling, intermingled with pictures 
of sea fights, among which the battle of Camperdown 
held a distinguished place. The mantel piece was 
decorated with sea shells; over which hung a quad- 
rant, flanked by two woodcuts of most bitter looking 
naval commanders. His implements for angling were 
carefully disposed on nails and hooks about the room. 
On a shelf was arranged his library, containing a work 
on angling much worn; a bible covered with canvas, 
an odd volume or two of voyages ; a nautical alma- 
nac, and a book of songs.”” The old man was aregu- 
lar visitant at the church on Sundays, though he gen- 
erally fell asleep during the sermon. He had made it 
his particular request that when he died he should be 
buried in a green spot, which he could see from bis 
seat in the church, and which he had marked outever 
since he was a boy, and had thought of when far from 
home on the raging sea in danger of being food for the 
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fishes—it was the spot where his father and mother 
had been buried. 

John Major, a zealous and affectionate admirer of 
Walton, has edited several editions of the Complete 
Angler, the last one of which, published by Bogue of 
London, for the beauty of the illustrations by Absolon, 
and the engravings by Willmore, with the paper and 
type, make it one of the loveliest books ever issued 
from a British press. Walton retired from business in 
1643, and lived for forty years after in uninterrupted 
leisure, a rich harvest time. The Complete Angler 
appeared in 1653, and four more editions were called 
for during his life, namely, in 1655, 1664, 1668 and 
1676. His Lives of Donne and others are exquisitely 
written, simple, touching, impressive, and sincere, and 
with a flow of generous sentiment. This volume isa 
transcript of the author’s mind. 


WALTON’S BOOK OF LIVES. 


There are no colors in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropped from an angel’s wing. With moistened eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesinen, priest, and humble citizen : 

O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 

Apart—like glow-worms on a summer night ; 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray, or seen—like stars on high, 

Satellites burning ina lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 
Worpswortn. 


William Howitt, in his “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” observes “if we had quitted’ Winchester 
Cathedral without paying a visit to the grave of one of 
the best and most cheerful hearted old men who lie in 





it, we should have committed a great fault. No, we 
stood on the stone in the floor of Prior Silkstede’s 
chapel in the old Norman South transept, which is in- 
scribed with the name of Izaak Walton. There lies 
the prince of fishermen, who, when Milner wrote his 
history of this city, was so little thought of that he is 
not once mentioned in the whole huge quarto. But 
the restored taste of these better times has reinstated 
the fine old fellow in his just niche of public regard. 
And if the whole kingdom had been sought for the 
most fitting spot of burial for him, none could have 
been found more fitting than this. Is it not in the 
neighborhood of that beautiful river Ichen, whose 
water is so transparent that it looks like condensed air, 
and in which his beloved trouts sail about, as plain to 
the eye as the birds are on the boughs that overhang 
it? Is it not by that sweet valley in which he delight- 
ed, and in that solemn minster that he loved, and by 
that daughter whom he loved still more, and amid the 
haunts of those bishops and pious men whom he ven- 
erated, that the good old disciple not only of Christ 
but of Andrew and Peter, and of all sacred fishermen, 
lies? Peace and lasting honor to him! and great 
thanks should we owe him had he never left us any 
other sentiment than that which he penned down 
when he heard the nightingales singing, as he sate 
angling. ‘ Lord whet music hast thou provided for 
the saints in Heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on Earth.” 

Cotton, the friend and disciple of Walton was one of 
the most accomplished men of the day, cheerful, witty 
and beloved by all; but his carelessness kept him in 
constant pecuniary difficulties to the close of his life, 
and only the grave shielded him from the persecutions 
of bailiffs. His translation of Montaigne’s Essays is 
spirited, and with few exceptions, a faithful version 


** of one of the golden books of literature.” 
G. F. D. 





TO A LADY 


ON RECEIVING FROM HER A PRESENT OF GRAPES SURMOUNTED BY A WREATH OF ROSES. 


Tue luscious Grape Anacreon oft hath sung, 

Of rapturous joys that from its essence sprung— 
Joys that could mem’ry from its task beguile, 
And rouse e’en sadness to a jocund smile. 

But ah! the times have changed since then—and now 
Mankind to other gods than pleasure bow, 

And gravely question if a joy divine 

Exists in lethe power of sparkling wine. 

Yet matters nothing all these questions grave— 
Whether in pleasure’s bow] they frequent lave, 
With full libation pour’d at Bacchus’ shrine, 
Extolling high the Grape, and parent Vine— 

Or if with panting heart and eager eye, 

With fetter’d soul at Mammon’s shrine they lie, 
Forgetting higher aims, in wild pursuit 

Of treasure, hidden in its golden fruit. 

But never yet, methinks, in olden days, 





In times when grapes receiv’d the bard’s high praise 
As gifts, to show the heart’s devotion meant, 
Was fairer off’ring, flower-crown’d, and sent 
To god or goddess, than which came to me— 
A simple token of thy vanity. 
Nor fairer donor ever yet desir’d 
Acceptance of a gift so sweet attir’d— 
In roses clad—’twas meet that Friendship’s shrine 
Should thus be deck’d by hands all pure as thine,— 
And in thy off’ring, love, of Fruit and Flowers, 
I read remembrance there of happy hours— 
Perchance but few—but yet enough, I ween, 
To link the chain of love our hearts between ;— 
Enough for Hope to gaily plume her wing, 
With rapture point to that which time may bring. 
Yes! yes! dear Mary—future years may prove 
Our friendship endless as the wreath you wove. 

H. 8. DeGrove. 
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ate, and simple in his tastes and habits,—and he in- 
culcated a philosophical spirit, which cannot be too 
zealously imitated, and he truly enjoyed a happiness 
which he desired all to taste of. Jeremy Taylor never 
wrote a wiser or truer sentence than this, “A cheerful 
spirit is the best convoy for religion.” Sir E. Brydges, 
that eloquent, but unhappy man, could pen the fol- 
lowing passage true as truth, although he did not form 
his own life after it, ‘“‘ After the most humble compe- 
tence, outward circumstances have very little to do 
with human happiness ; all depends on the discipline 
of the mind and feelings. A due estimate of things 
according to their degrees of value, and a superiority 
to the vain parade of life puts it in the power of almost 
every one to enjoy as much satisfaction as the frail 
condition of our being will permit, and he who tasks 
his intellect to enforce these moral lessons is the most 
useful of all teachers ” 

Walton in composing his book, says, ‘‘ I have made 
myself a recreation of a recreation,” and in another 
place, “I write not to get money, but for pleasure 
* * * and however it proves to him, yet I am sure 
I have found a high content in the search and confer- 
ence of what is here offered, to the reader’s view and 
censure. I wish him as much in the perusal of 
it? 

The “incomparable Sir Richard Steele,” in a fine 
Essay in the Spectator (No. 148), full of his hopeful 
and trusting nature, exclaims, ‘‘ there is no real life but 
cheerful life. Whatever we do, we should keep up 
the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never let them sink 
below an inclination at least to be well pleased. The 
way to this, is to keep our bodies in exercise, our 
minds at ease. That insipid state wherein neither are 
in vigor, is not to be accounted any part of our portion 
of being. When we are in the satisfaction of some 
innocent pleasure, or pursuit of some laudable design, 
we are in the possession of life, of human life. For- 
tune will give us disappointment enough, without our 
adding to the unhappy side of our account by our 
spleen or ill humor. 

Washington Irving, ina fine paper in The Sketch 
Book, gives a delightful account of an angling attempt 
of his own ina mountain brook in the Highlands of 
the Hudson. He had been reading Walton, and sets 
off on his excursion “mad as ever Don Quixote was 
after reading books of chivalry.” ‘ The stream would 
sometimes leap down rocky shelves, making small 
cascades, over which the trees threw their broad 
balancing sprays, and long nameless weeds hung in 
fringes from the impending banks, dripping with dia- 
mond drops. Sometimes, it would brawl and fret 
along a ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it 
with murmurs ; and after its termagant career would 
steal forth into open day with the most placid demure 
face imaginable ; as I have seen some pestilent shrew 
of a housewife, after filling her home with uproar and 
ill humor, come dimpling out of doors, swimming, 
and curtsying, and smiling upon all the world.” 

Irving had but ill luck; he hooked himself instead 
of the fish—tangled his line in every tree, lost his bait, 
broke his rod, and gave up the undertaking in despair, 
—and passed the day under the trees reading old Izaak, 
satisfied (he says) that it was his fascinating vein of 
honest simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched 
him, and not the passion of angling. While he was 
encountering these disasters and mishaps a country 
urchin from the hills, with a branch of a tree for a rod, 
a few yards of twine, and a crooked pin for a hook, 





and earth worms for bait—caught more fish in half an 
hour—than he had nibbles during the day. But he 
had a nice repast under a beech tree, by a spring of 
pure and sweet water, and when that was over, one 
of the party read Izaak’s scene with the milk maid, 
while he lay on the grass and built castles in a bright 
pile of clouds, until he fell asleep. 

Irving afterward meets with a group seated on the 
margin of the Alun, a beautiful little stream, which 
flows from the Welch hills, and throws itself into the 
Dee. ‘ Onapproaching I found it to consist of a vete- 
ran angler, and two rustic disciples. The former was 
an old fellow with a wooden leg, with clothes very 
much, but very carefully patched, betokening poverty 
honestly come by and decently maintained. His face 
bore the marks of former storms, but present fair wea- 
ther; its furrows had been wrought into a habitual 
smile ; his iron gray locks hung about his his ears, and 
he had altogether the good humored air of a constitu- 
tional philosopher, who was disposed to take the world 
as it went. He was busied in examining the maw ofa 
trout which he had just killed to discover by its con- 
tents what insects were seasonable for bait, and was 
lecturing on the subject to his companions, who ap- 
peared to listen with infinite deference.” The old man 
had suflered much,—had been in America in trade at 
Savannah, was ruined in business by a partner—then 
went into the navy, and after many ups and downs 
had his leg carried away at the battle of Camperdown, 
which procured him a pension, and on that he retired 
to his native village, where he lived quietly and inde- 
pendently and devoted the remainder of his life to the 
noble art of angling. 

Irving visits him, and says, “ I found him living in 
asmall cottage, containing only one room, but a perfect 
curiosity in its method and arrangement. It was on 
the skirts of the village on a green bank, a little back 
from the road, with a small garden in front, stocked 
with kitchen herbs, and adorned with a few flowers. 
The whole front of the cottage was over-run with a 
honeysuckle. On the top was a ship for a weather- 
cock. The interior was fitted up ina truly nautical 
style, his ideas of comfort and convenience having 
been acquired on the birth-deck of a man-of-war. A 
hammock was slung from the ceiling, which in the 
day time was lashed up so as to take but little room. 
From the centre of the chamber hung a model of a 
ship, of his own workmanship. Two or three chairs, 
a table, and a large sea chest, formed the principal 
moveables. About the walls were stuck up naval 
ballads, such as Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, All in the 
Downs, and Tom Bowling, intermingled with pictures 
of sea fights, among which the battle of Camperdown 
held a distinguished place. The mantel piece was 
decorated with sea shells; over which hung a quad- 
rant, flanked by two woodcuts of most bitter looking 
naval commanders. His implements for angling were 
carefully disposed on nails and hooks about the room. 
On a shelf was arranged his library, containing a work 
on angling much worn; a bible covered with canvas, 
an odd volume or two of voyages; 2 nautical alma- 
nac, and a book of songs.” The old man was aregu- 
lar visitant at the church on Sundays, though he gen- 
erally fell asleep during the sermon. He hail made it 
his particular request that when he died he should be 
buried in a green spot, which he could see from his 
seat in the church, and which he had marked out ever 
since he was a boy, and had thought of when far from 
home on the raging sea in danger of being food for the 
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fishes—it was the spot where his father and mother 
had been buried. 

John Major, a zealous and affectionate admirer of 
Walton, has edited several editions of the Complete 
Angler, the last one of which, published by Bogue of 
London, for the beauty of the illustrations by Absolon, 
and the engravings by Willmore, with the paper and 
type, make it one of the loveliest books ever issued 
from a British press. Walton retired from business in 
1643, and lived for forty years after in uninterrupted 
leisure, a rich harvest time. The Complete Angler 
appeared in 1653, and four more editions were called 
for during his life, namely, in 1655, 1664, 1668 and 
1676. His Lives of Donne and others are exquisitely 
written, simple, touching, impressive, and sincere, and 
with a flow of generous sentiment. This volume isa 
transcript of the author’s mind. 


WALTON’S BOOK OF LIVES. 


There are no colors in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these goed men, 

Dropped from an angel’s wing. With moistened eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesmen, priest, and humble citizen : 

O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 

Apart—like glow-worms on a summer night ; 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray, or seen—like stars on high, 

Satellites burning ina lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 
Worpsworth. 


William Howitt, in his “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” observes “if we had quitted Winchester 
Cathedral without paying a visit to the grave of one of | 
the best and most cheerful hearted o!d men who lie in 





it, we should have committed a great fault. No, we 
stood on the stone in the floor of Prior Silkstede’s 
chapel in the old Norman South transept, which is in- 
scribed with the name of Izaak Walton. There lies 
the prince of fishermen, who, when Milner wrote his 
history of this city, was so little thought of that he is 
not once mentioned in the whole huge quarto. But 
the restored taste of these better times has reinstated 
the fine old fellow in his just niche of public regard. 
And if the whole kingdom had been sought for the 
most fitting spot of burial for him, none could have 
been found more fitting than this. Is it not in the 
neighborhood of that beautiful river Ichen, whose 
water is so transparent that it looks like condensed air, 
and in which his beloved trouts sail about, as plain to 
the eye as the birds are on the boughs that overhang 
it? Is it not by that sweet valley in which he delight- 
ed, and in that solemn minster that he loved, and by 
that daughter whom he loved still more, and amid the 
haunts of those bishops and pious men whom he ven- 
erated, that the good old disciple not only of Christ 
but of Andrew and Peter, and of all sacred fishermen, 
lies? Peace and lasting honor to him! and great 
thanks should we owe him had he never left us any 
other sentiment than that which he penned down 
when he heard the nightingales singing, as he sate 
angling. ‘ Lord what music hast thou provided for 
the saints in Heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on Earth.” 

Cotton, the friend and disciple of Walton was one of 
the most accomplished men of the day, cheerful, witty 
and beloved by all; but his carelessness kept him in 
constant pecuniary difficulties to the close of his life, 
and only the grave shielded him from the persecutions 
of bailiffs. His translation of Montaigne’s Essays is 
spirited, and with few exceptions, a faithful version 


of one of the golden books of literature.” 
G. F. D. 





TO A 


LADY 


ON RECEIVING FROM HER A PRESENT OF GRAPES SURMOUNTED BY A WREATH OF ROSES. 


Tue luscious Grape Anacreon oft hath sung, 

Of rapturous joys that from its essence sprung— 
Joys that could mem’ry from its task beguile, 
And rouse e’en sadness to a jocund smile. 

But ah! the times have changed since then—and now 
Mankind to other gods than pleasure bow, 

And gravely question if a joy divine 

Exists in lethe power of sparkling wine. 

Yet matters nothing all these questions grave— 
Whether in pleasure’s bow] they frequent lave, 
With full libation pour’d at Bacchus’ shrine, 
Extolling high the Grape, and parent Vine— 

Or if with panting heart and eager eye, 

With fetter’d soul at Mammon’s shrine they lie, 
Forgetting higher aims, in wild pursuit 

Of treasure, hidden in its golden fruit. 





But never yet, methinks, in olden days, 


In times when grapes receiv’d the bard’s high praise 
As gifts, to show the heart’s devotion meant, 
Was fairer off’ring, flower-crown’d, and sent 
To god or goddess, than which came to me— 
A simple token of thy vanity. 
Nor fairer donor ever yet desir’d 
Acceptance of a gift so sweet attir’d— 
In roses clad--*twas meet that Friendship’s shrine 
Should thus be deck’d by hands all pure as thine,— 
And in thy off’ring, love, of Fruit and Flowers, 
I read remembrance there of happy hours— 
Perchance but few—but yet enough, I ween, 
To link the chain of love our hearts between ;— 
Enough for Hope to gaily plume her wing, 
With rapture point to that which time may bring. 
Yes! yes! dear Mary—future years may prove 
Our friendship endless as the wreath you wove. 

H. 8. DeGrove. 
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A DILIGENCE 


A TRUE 


One raw cold morning in the winter of 1829, I mounted 
the cabriolet of one of the diligences that journey be- 
tween Calais and Paris; I found an Englishman seat- 
ed there, with a copy of the ‘‘ Traveler’s Guide” open 
in his hand, ready to commence a comparison of the 
roads as we jogged along, with the description in his 
volume ; being rather of a free disposition, I soon drew 
the Englishman out, and we quickly became good 
friends. During the day nothing passed that could be 
called extraordinary—but many notes were taken by 
my traveling companion every time that the changing 
of horses gave our bonesa little repose. At six o’clock 
in the evening we dined at Montreuil, where we made 
the acquaintance of an Irishman who was an inside 
passenger. After we had finished our coffee and tossed 
off a small glass of brandy furnished to each guest, the 
Trishman called me aside and said, “that being an 
outside passenger I should have an opportunity of ob- 
serving if any harm happened to us during the night, 
and if so, call out for Patrick O’Hara, who was pro- 
vided for all comers.” Never having dreamed of acci- 
dents of the nature alluded to, in this well frequented 
road, I was astonished at the remark, but of course 
thanked him for his attention, andclambered up to the 
cabriolet, burdened with cloaks and great coats. 

The horses were soon harnessed ; thwack, thwack, 
went the whip ; jingle, jingle, went the bells ; the pos- 
tilion vaulted into his seat, and off we jolted. The 
night was cold and dismal; not a star was to be seen, 
the lamps of the diligence gave little or no light, and 
the fog was so dense we could not see how many horses 
were attached to the vehicle; but notwithstanding the 
uncomfortable appearance of the evening we were 
far from being uneasy ; a good dinner had put us into 
admirable humor, and a bottle found its way, notwith- 
standing the fog, to our chilly lips, from which we 
tasted of the real cognac ; our conducteur was a good 
sort of a fellow, and knowing that the evening would 
be rather cold, had provided himself with this com- 
forter ; the flint and the steel were soon brought into 
contact, and never did three better humored fellows sit 
smoking together; there was a sort of real luxury in 
the enjoyment when we popped our heads out of the 
cabriolet for a moment, and then drew them into our 
nice, snug, warm, smoky apartment. Since that eve- 
ning I can never bear to hear any one complain of a 
smoky house but immediately set it down to the ac- 
count of affectation. With our large meerschaums be- 
tween our feet we puffed away most scientifically, but 
how long I can hardly tell: by degrees I was not aware 
whether I was smoking or not, the crack of the whip 
sounded less harsh in my ears, and the jingling of the 
horse bells resembled some distant music—the swear- 
ing of the postilion and shaking of the diligence, had 
something of the effect of “‘ hush a baby” and the cra- 
dle, and by degrees all thoughts of this sublunary 
world had vanished, and I felt myselftasting the sweets 
of a world of fancy. The dreams of that evening are 
even at this distance of time, on account of the after 
circumstances, still vividly impressed on my memory. 
The immense plains of France sunk rapidly from re- 





ADVENTURE. 


NARRATIVE. 


collection, and I soon found myself among the rocky 
mountains of Scotland. The scenes of Loch Katrine 
and its immediate neighborhood passed forward in 
quick succession, the fertile districts of Ireland were 
also vividly painted in my imagination, and I fancied 
myself the only companion of a suspicious-looking 
carman traversing among the hills and lakes of Kil- 
larney ; we had entered one of the most bleak and de- 
serted looking districts that ever the disordered imagi- 
nation of a banditti-struck traveler could dread, the 
frequent starts of the carman, and his angry glances to 
the rear, had already convinced me that all was not 
correct, when all of a sudden we were called upon to 
stop, the carman threw off his disguise and stood be- 
fore me in all the ragged terror of Captain Rock—three 
or four companions issued from a miserable looking 
cabin, and commenced a strict examination of my 
portmanteau; one part of my dress was portioned 
after another, I was hurried into the cabin, and saw 
my books and papers iapidly consumed before a peat 
fire ; during all this I manifested the appearance of 
total indifference, but the moment they attempted to 
lay violent hands on my person, I shook myself with 
one effort from their grasp. The hands already stained 
with many bloody deeds, had grasped the knife which 
was to be my introduction to another world; already 
was I bound, and forcibly held down upon the floor, 
the knife gleaming in the well-lighted hovel was de- 
scending upon my person, when I was awakened by a 
shrill cry of horror,—I started to reality, but not all at 
once to recollection—the place where I was seemed 
strange ; I was conscious of sitting, but where I knew 
not. Raising myself upon my feet, I pushed aside the 
leathern curtains of the cabriolet—the cold air rushed 
past my face, and another moment seemed to tell me 
where I was. I groped for my companion and found 
in the armsof the sleepy god—I stretched out my hands 
to the place where I thought our conducteur once was, 
well wrapped up in his fleecy sheep-skin, but there I 
found no conducteur ; drawing aside the leathern cur- 
tains and popping my head out, I perceived that the 
diligence moved not, but it was too dark either to dis- 
tinguish the horses or where we were ; even the lamp 
which burned in front when I fell asleep, was gone. 
After several times calling on the guard and postilion 
but without receiving any answer, I wason the point of 
awakening my friend, when the shrill cry of female 
distress reached my ear: it awakened my companion, 
who starting up laid hold of me by the throat, and be- 
fore I had time to explain, had almost finished my 
journey on the spot ; however, when he became fully 
awake, and perceived the cries came from a little dis- 
tance, he unloosed his iron grasp, and heard with as- 
tonishment my information—the vehicle stopped—the 
guard, the postilion, the light, and for aught we knew 
—the passengers and horses gone ; down we descended 
with-all the agility the case admitted of, after disbur- 
dening ourselves of our loose garments ; and discovered 
that the horses were still attached to our vehicle, but 
fast asleep. We soon awakened the passengers; and 
magnifying the circumstances, as may be expected in 
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such cases, put them all with the exception of the 
Irishman into the greatest consternation. We had no 
long tales of ghosts and witches, but short pithy sert- 
tences regarding banditti and robbers; some proposed 
todraw up the widows and fasten the doors, while 
others deemed it better that we should quietly submit 
to be rifled, and only care for our lives. The most cla- 
morous and noisy of the passengers was a portly look- 
ing Frenchman, who at dinner had acted the bear, 
and made his fellow passengers aware that they were 
traveling with a man who thought himself of vast con- 
sequence: raising his voice to the highest pitch, he 
insisted that the passengers shou!d allow themselves to 
be searched as quietly as possible, and on no account 
offer any resistance to the banditti in whose neighbor- 
hood he assured us we were: he descanted with con- 
siderable vehemence on the sacred nature of his oflice, 
and informe 1 us he was a messenger traveling to Paris 
on the national affairs, and attempted with some show 
of argument to prove that the state would suffer greatly 
by his safety being compromised. We had another 
important personage, a widow lady, who was going to 
meet a colonel in some regiment of the line, in order 
that the nuptial knot might be again tied ; her excla- 
mations and arguments all ended with the wish that 
her * dear colonel was here,” or that “the brave fel- 
low knew her situation :” there were also an old lady 
and her daughter, who said they quietly resigned 
themselves to their fate, at the same time imploring 
two young soldiers, who had been entertaining them 
all the evening with their feats and prowess in arms, 
to arrange some plan of escape, which they soon ac- 
complished, but forgot to include their fair auditors. 
The most firm and determined of the whole party, 
however, were a young French girl and her husband ; 
in this vehicle they had their all, and whatever the 
other passengers might do, they were determined to 
compromise nothing, nay, they would even risk the 
whole diligence in their violence to the robbers, the 
moment they appeared ; the council of war soon be- 





partly turned over ; the screams of the women in the 
coupé were occasioned by their discovering, by means 
of the lantern, that they overhung a deep moat, and 
but a few inches, seemingly, intervened between them 
an” destruction; they screamed at the danger, and 
vehemently insisted on being let out; but their con- 
ducteur would not permit it, as he expected to be off 
immediately. We were soon convinced that it was 
impossible for the heavy, lumbrous machine to fall 
over, yet admit, that had we been inside, we should 
have been more incredulous ; we advocated the cause 
of the ladies, and insisted on their being released,— 
still the conducteur was inexorable. The Irishman 
called us aside, ** Come,” said he, “ it isnouse talking 
to these fellows, we must take the girls out,” and ad- 
dressing himself to me, said, “‘do you engage the at- 
tention of these boys, while your friend and myself 
liberate the ic:aales, and we will give you the hint 
when we have done it; we can easily find a stone to 
break the lock with, and the moment they are out we 
will give you the signal.” I immediately told the con- 
ducteurs that they would wait there till doomsday be- 
fore they unloosed the machine, by attempting to drag 
it forward, but unloosing the horses and fixing them 
behind, they would succeed in dragging it again into 
the road. My plan was adopted; and while they 
were busily engaged in this rather tedious task, I re- 
ceived the hint that the cage was open: to the coupé I 
ran, and received a slender figure into my arms. We 
soon rejoined the other four, and marched forward ; 
we now found ourselves within a fortified town, the 
ladies seemed to be acquainted with the localities, and 
were certain that the diligence, when loosed, would 
follow in the same route. They were loud and varied 
in their expressions of gratitude to their unknown lib- 
erators, and none save those who have met the modest 
yet free and unassuming French ladies in such cireum- 
stances, can furnish any idea of the compliments they 
showered upon us; it would be a fcuitless task to at- 
tempt the description, but those who have met such 


came the seat of war itself, and high words were on | pleasant companions under like circumstances, will 


the point of giving way to blows, when O’Hara, who | easily conceive the scene. 


had patiently listened to the clamor, told them all in 
his best franco to cease their botheration and noise. 
That his companions understood his words I doubt 
much, but they understood what they meant, and order 
having been restored, he proposed to ascertain whence 
the shrieks which were now redoubled proceeded from, 
and volunteered to lead the expedition, if he could find 
two companions; we gladly assented, and promising 
to return immediately and report the cause of our de- 
tention, the Irishman putting a pistol into each of our 
hands, we pushed forward in the direction of the 
noise ; what the feelings of our leader were we know 
not, but the feeling of the army under him was that 
of mischief. As we quickly marched along, the sound 
of voices and the rattling of chains became distinct, 
and we soon arrived at the scene of action. The curs- 
ing and swearing of the men, and the screams of the 
women, joined to the pattering of about a dozen horses’ 
feet, made in the stillness of the night a harsh and dis- 
orderly sound, and it was not until we recognized our 
conducteur, that we could get any explanation of the 
disturbance. Ht informed us, that we were entering 
the outworks of Abbeville, and that owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, the position had brought the wheels 
of the diligence which preceded us, in contact with 
the wooden ramparts of the drawbridge ; we foundon 
examination, that the vehicle was firmly fixed and 








We walked slowly forward 
for at least half an hour, when we were overtaken by 


| the diligence ; on our calling out, it was stopped, and 


having suffered a volley of curses from the postilion 
for our conduct, replaced our fair charges in their for- 
mer seat. We now pursued the road through the for- 
tification, expecting that we should be overtaken by 
our own vehicle ; but judge of our astonishment on 
being told by a sentinel that both had passed, and that 
we had strayed from the road. Our only chance was 
now to run. If it had been daylight, we knew the 
overtaking of them would have been an easy task, but 
in the middle of a fortified town in a dark night it was 
no easy feat: the urgency of the case admitted of no 
debate ; the Irishman soon outstripped us in the races 
and the Englishman was left in the rear. The race of 
that evening I shall never forget: often did I unwil- 
lingly embrace the miry road; but forward was the 
order of the evening, and although I knew I was not 
in the proper path, yet to turn back I knew equally 
well would not find my coach. There-wasno alterna- 
tive, but as often as I fell to get up again: half an 
hour’s race at last brought me to a house, before which 
stood two diligences. The sight was pleasing: I soon 
found my way into the hotel, where the appearance of 
our Irish friend covered with mud, convinced me that 
Ihad at last overtaken the convoy. The scene was 
one of the most striking kind,—an immense wood fire, 
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which filled one side of the house, was surrounded by 
our fellow passengers, each congratulating himself; 
before its Warming influence was a woman witha 
squalling child, which she in vain wastrying to hush ; 
near the door stood our three fair charges, eloquently 
pleading with our conducteur to send out and search 
for the absent passengers: the heartfelt satisfaction 
evinced by them as we successively made our appear- 
ance, was a reward for all our troubles; and the fair 
hands outstretched to welcome us, raised a hope that 
we had yet more accidents to share in company with 
them. Our clothes were soon dried, our faces had 
partaken largely of the mud, but we were now inclin- 
ed rather to laugh than to mope, and were soon seated 





around a large table, on which was a tureen of coffee, 
and another of boiled milk; with a ladle [ soon 
assisted the ladies to have their basins half filled with 
coffee, while the gallant Irishman at the foot of the 
table filled up the basins with boiled milk ; the joke 
and repartee passed quickly round, the bugle horn 
blew a charge, and we were soon again in our old 
quarters ; the diligence moved slowly forward ; ano- 
ther day, without any further adventures, brought us 
to Paris, when exchanging cards with the ladies, each 
bent their steps homeward. Such, gentle reader, was 
my introduction to that ornament of her sex, who is 
destined to voyage with me through life, sharing the 
pleasure and the pain for better and for worse. 





THE DARKENED CLOUD. 


BY LAURA WALKER. 


I saw a cloud on the summer sky, 
And the mist wreaths gathered there, 

Until it threw, as it floated by, 
A gloom on the moveless air ; 

And shadows chased o’er the green-robed earth, 
Like bands of the spirit crowd, 

But the deepest shade that sprang to birth 
Was cast by the darkened cloud. 


I saw a mother, when daylight died, 
As humbly she knelt to pray 

For her idol babe, her joy and pride 
Had passed from her arms away, 

And still she knelt by his little bed 
When he wore his snowy shroud, 

And felt as light from the earth had fled— 
She saw but the darkened cloud. 


And some there were with a lonely heart, 
And some with a spirit riven, 

Who had seen the hopes of their youth depart, 

As stars that are lost from Heaven ; 








And some who had seen the earth-glow fade, 
With complainings long and loud, 

Nor thought it was but a passing shade 
Flung down by the darkened cloud. 


I raised my eyes while the shadows passed, 
And the earth grew glad again, 

While voices came on the gentle blast— 
Our teachings are not in vain ; 

Thou hast seen cast over the landscape gay 
The forms of our pessing crowd, 

And seen it pass as we bore away 
The gloom of the darkened cloud. 


Then weep thou not for the shadows flung, 
Whers the sunshine glad hath shone, 

For ’neath its mantle the bud has sprung 
To say with its perfumed tone : 

Though gathering shades round thy pathway be, 
Thy heart with its use is bowed, 

Look, look thou on ! there is bliss for thee 

Away from life’s darkened cloud. 





I po abominate laughing. There is nothing that jars 
upon my feelings so much as one of your genuine 
horselaughs. It is like the rasping of asaw, or a sleigh 
running over bare ground. Yet people have got a most 
villainous habit of langhing when I speak; why, I 
know not, unless it is that I neverlangh myself. I find 
I am getting the character of a wit. If the name is 
fairly fixed upon me, I should be most sadly tempted 
to shoot myself. I fear I have said some amazingly 
silly things. I will be more circumspect for the future. 
My conversation is too light—I shall take care to put 
more lead in it hereafter. Heigh ho!—heaven knows 
one’s words may be light when one’s heart is heavy. 
Made an experiment the other night to ascertain 
whether people laughed at me, or at what I might 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ODD FELLOW. 











happen to say. Jack Would-be-wit perpetrated a pun 
sometime since—not a smile—company grim as death 
—Jack looked blank. 

**T’ll wager a bottle of champagne, Jack, that Ill 
rehearse that still-born effusion of yours to-morrow 
night at Madam *s party with unbounded ap- 
plause ?” 

“Done!” said Jack. 

And it was done—raised a tremendous laugh—was 
stamped as a genuine coin of currént wit—had the 
good fortune “virum volitare per ora,” got into the 
newspapers, and the last I saw of it it was traveling 
about the country, everybody, by the way, claiming it 
for their own. 

** What say you to that, Jack ?” 
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“ True, true, but then you’ve got such a—— comical 
way with you.” 

Here then is the fault—it must be mended—I shall 
to it. 


There is one thing whick I hold in special abhor- 
rence, and that is being dragged into an argument on 
any subject, or on any occasion. I look upon that 
man who lays down some litigated opinion and calls 
upon me either to confute or assent to it, as I would 
upon a person who should knock me down in the 
street, to ascertain whether I had strength enough to 
redress myself; and I have thought that it was a great 
pity the police could not be called upon in the one 
case as well as in the other. It may well be conceived 
that my soreness upon this point constitutes one of the 
chief miseries of, my life. The world is full of these 
wordy martialists. One can scarcely meet a man who 
does not carry a whole park of logical artillery in his 
pocket, all double-shotted with solid syllogisms, enthy- 
memes, propositions, conditional and disjunctive, and 
ready to let drive at any one who “shows fight.” 
There is your lawyer, with hiseverlasting sequitur and 
non sequitur ; the theologian, who raps one’s pate 
across with a knotty volume of the fathers ; the poli- 
tician, who will do the same with his cane if you re- 
fuse to agree with him ; the colonizationist and anti- 
colonizationist ; the temperance man and anti-tem- 
perance man; “hold, hold, for mercy sake, do have 
compassion on my ears, and I will submitte any thing 
—any thing except hearing you called a wise man, or 
myself a wit.” 

There is another thing which I never could brook, a 
needless interruption in the solemn business of eating. 
Iam a reasonable man, and think that Archimedes 
was a fool to lose life, rather than leave a geometrical 
problem unfinished. But had he been discussing a 
dinner, breakfast, luncheon, or any such matter, in- 
stead of a point in mathematics, there I confess I cow!d 
lave sympathised with him. And surely the Greek 
must have been a most scandalous barbarian, who 
had broken in as ruthlessly upon the grave tenor and 
quiet philosophy of such an operation. 

“Tt is my candid belief,” said Mr. Shirtcollar, start- 
ing up from the table where I had just sat down, “that 
there is no material difference betwixt a monkey and 
a negro. Don’t you think so, Mr. Graves ?”’ 

Now this fashionable gentleman of whiskers and 
mustaches was very fond of paradoxes, which he sup- 
ported as well asa man might with an empty head 
and a clattering tongue. It was not the first offence 
which he had committed against my peace, and I de- 
termined to give him a lesson. 

I dropped my knife and fork and answered him very 
deliberately. ‘‘ Negroes arealways black,”—he noded 
—‘but monkeys,” and I eyed him very significantly 
from head to foot, ‘I should be inclined to think, are 
not invariably so.” I resumed my meal. 

There was a titter among the ladies, but Mr. S. did 
not * take,” and my shatt fell hurtless. 

** Look’e, sir,” said he in a louder tone, “ have the 
negroes ever done any thing great—was there ever a 
great black man—tell me that ?” 

Interrupted again! my blood boiled, and I resolved 
that I would do my best to “ exflunctify” the animal 
at once, 

‘* Mr. Shirtcollar,” said I with great gravity, * you 
will certainly grant that the Guinead is the noblest 


epic that was ever produced, always excepting New- 
ton’s Principa, and Crabbe’s Synonymes.” 

This was somewhat out of the gentleman’s depth, 
and he looked rather blank; but the company began 
to laugh, and I looked very solemn, and hesitation was 
death. 

“‘ Oh yes, I presume there is no question about that,” 
said he very unsuspectingly. 

** And yet you must be aware that it was written by 
a negro?” This was a poser. 

“ Well, well—yes—TI’ll allow, but”—and the whole 
table burst into a roar. 

“Oh, demme, you’re a quizzing!” cried the discom- 
fited controversialist, and made off with himself, leav- 
ing me to finish my meal without further molestation. 
But I found my dinner was spoiled. Heard a conver- 
sation in the adjoining room, which did not tend to 
improve my appetite. 

“‘ He—he—he! what a funny man!” said a female 
voice. 

“ Yes—yes—a great wit—a great wit! ha, ha!” was 
the reply. 

Left my dinner and slunk off to my room, wishing 
that I had let Shirtcollar alone. 


Went to a party with a solemn determination to es- 
tablish a new character—made out a long list of seri- 
ous subjects—death—the grave—parson——’s last ser- 
mon, &c. for conversation; and resolved that if peo- 
ple would exercise their risibles, it should not be on 
my account. 

Remarked to Miss very gravely, and with a 
sigh, as was becoming, “ Alas, we must all die!”— 
thought she would have died a laughing. Deuced 
strange this! had an idea of getting mad about it; but 
if people feel inclined they will laugh, so I stared and 
said nothing, but resolved to hold my tongue for the 
remainder of the evening. 

Looked at Harry Blnnt; the fellow burst into a 
laugh. 

**What the d— are you laughing at ?” said I, fierce- 
ly. 

—— yet; feared he would go into hysterics. 

** He—he—he!” said he at length, ‘* you look just as 
if you were meditating something funny.” . 

Saw a tittering young lady pointing me out to ano- 
ther, and heard her whisper, “‘ a great wit.”” Couldn’t 
stand it any longer. Sneaked off. Swore in my 
wrath to cut all my acquaintance. Used no reason in 
laughing, but made it a point to laugh at everything I 
said, whether it had any point in it ornot. ‘‘ There is 
no chance here,” thought I, ‘to get a new character. 
They are all predetermined to consider me a wit.” I 
made a resolution to change my boarding-place, and 
cut every soul of them. 

Went in search of a new boarding-house. Found 
one that suited me exactly. Fine rooms, pleasantly 
situated, landlady looked as though she wouldn’t laugh 
at trifles, and everything had a very solemn laughter- 
rebuking-air. Delighted with my good fortune, I was 
about to accept her terms, when a little urchin rushed 
into the house, crying and bawling— 

**Ma! my nose, my nose, Johnny hit it a blew; 
boo-o-o; Johnny’s a bad boy.” 

“ That’s true, my little fellow,” said I. ‘ Tell John- 
ny to blow his own nose, he had no right to blow 
yours.” 











I had scarcely uttered these half unconscious words, 
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when I heard a titter from a young lady on the oppo- 
site side of the room. Immediately I recollected tomy 
dismay, that I had said something which might be 
twisted into a pun. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared a gentleman behind me, as if 
the joke had dawned very gradually upon his mind. 
“* Pretty good! pretty good !” 

“ The gentleman is quite a wit,” came upon my ear. 

“*D——!” I muttered between my teeth, and rushed 
into the streets like a madman. ‘‘ What a cursed 
slip !” thought I, as I hurried along, dashing against 
the passengers, until at length I came in contact with 
an old woman with a basket of chips upon her head, 
and away she went into the gutter. 





“Is she drunk, eh?” asked a gentleman who was 
passing. 

‘ Merely a little top-heavy,” said I. 

“ He, he, he! you seem to be a wit !” was the quick 
reply. 

I am not an irascible man. Nay, I flatter myself J 
have even an unusual share of the milk of human 
kindness—of that charity which teaches us to bearand 
forbear—of mercy which ‘descends like the gentle 
dews of heaven,” and “ blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” 

But oh, how 1 did want to knock that man down! 
Went home—packed up my moveables, and started 
for the country. 





FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. 


God made the flowers, the beauteous flowers, 
For palace hall, and woodland bowers, 

For vine wreathed cot, and ivied towers, 

For all he made the blooming flowers. 


To twine amid bright beauty’s tress, 
To blossom in the wilderness, 


N. ORR. 


A perfect thing of loveliness, 
This dull and darksome earth to bless. 


Oh what were nature’s wide domain 
If Iris hues decked not the plain, 

If perfumed buds linked not the chain 
Of passing year to each again, 





THE INDIANS. 


WueEn the prow of Columbus first struck the point of 
San Salvador, and he cast his eyes upon the new 
world, he was so completely fascinated by the sublim- 
ity of the surrounding landscape, that he terms it 
a second paradise. As regards climate, productions of 
soil, and grandeur of scenery, he acknowledges him- 
self utterly unable to give even a sketch, and far sur- 
passing the imagination of the wildest and most en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature. Beautiful birds, of rain- 
bow colors, fluttered and sported in the groves, making 
their cool shady aisles resound to a thousand mingling 
notes; bright insects, with light, transparent wings, 
were roving from flower to flower, giving a drowsy 
hum to the already bland and languid air, and the 
mingling colors that they exhibited playing confusedly 
together, appeared elegant and grand ; the atmosphere 
was pure and elastic, and bore all the wild sweetness 
of the surrounding verdure and flowers ; the magnifi- 
cent forests swept away as far as the eye could reach, 
with their summits wreathed in a fresh and brilliant 
verdure; the bays lay sleeping within their banks, 
with a bright and glossy stillness; the music of the 
far-off rivers was heard in the silence of the atmos- 
phere, and the waters of those that were near flowed 
forth sparkling and fresh as the mountain spring. As 
regards the luxuries of life, a large proportion sprang 
forth spontaneous. The plum glistened in the foliage 
of the wood—the vines of the grape mounted the most 
lofty trees, and hung their swinging branches from the 
dizzy tops, and the earth below was choked and tan- 





gled by the creeping herbage than ran in wild hixuri- 
ance over it. It might almost have warranted the be- 
lief that it was none other than Eden itself, unmarred 
by the hand of civilization, but lying in all its glory 
and perfection, as when the unhappy couple fled be- 


-fore the wrath of the Almighty. 


When the caravals of Columbus were first seen 
hovering on the shores of the Indians, their superstition 
became awakened, and they were deeply impressed 
with an awful reverence. They supposed they came 
from out the eastern horizon, where the sky bent down 
to the waters. Instead of resorting to reason to solve 
the phenomenon, their ignorance called in their super- 
stition, and Columbus with his fleet was supposed to 
be supernatural, under the care of Him who made 
the thunder and kept the hosts of heaven in their 
courses. And through this very same ignorance, the 
Indians have held their superstion even unto the pre- 
sent day. 

On the first landing of Columbus, he met with ano- 
ther trait of Indian character, hospitality and kindness. 
Nor could this be ascribed to fear alone; for subse- 
quently when their s':perstition had become ina man- 
ner allayed, and by beholding the dead bodies of the 
Spaniards, they assured themselves that they were 
indeed mortal, we find the same love and kindness 
actuating their conduct toward the whites. It is rela- 
ted by Irving, I think, in his History of Columbus, of 
acacique, named Suacanagari, that he befriended, 
and fought for the Spaniards unto the last—even when 
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every tribe beside was arrayed iu hostility against 
them, because he had pledged himself to do it; and 
many instances are on record, where a chief has sub- 
mitted to the fate of having his village pillaged rather 
than restore a friend whom he had taken under his 
protection. And at the present time, no kindness goes 
farther than the Indian’s, and no gratitude is quicker 
retaliated. 

As regards the courage of the Indians, it is establish- 
ed beyond a doubt—nothing dimming it—not even 
death. It lives amid the flames of the fagot—it never 
stoops—but is in all cases the same. The war-song is 
sounded to them by their mothers while yet in their 
* tree-rocked cradles,””—deeds of chivalry are recount- 
ed and played before them in their juvenile years, and 
courage becomes the most noble prize which an Indian 
can bestow upon his aspiring offspring. If an Indian 
want fame, let him excel in the arts of war—all others 
are of secondary consideration. Stratagems—skill— 
impassiveness under all cireumstances—render a war- 
rior among his tribe noble, and his deeds shall be sung 
long after he shall have laid himself down in the shade 
of the forest. 

I must bring up acharacter who bore a conspicuous 
part in the island of Hayti, when the Indians began to 


feel the Spanish yoke, and made a struggle for their | 


independence. He was acacique, named Caonabo. 
In a deep-laid plot, he was taken by a young cavalier, 
and brought in prisoner before Columbus. Previous 





neighboring tribes were silent and peaceful. Colum- 
bus deemed him the most formidable foe around him, 
and therefore adopted measures for ensnaring him. 
But when Caonabo came before the admiral, his high 
and lofty soul remained unbent—the haughty spirit 
which he exhibited in the wilderness had not stooped ; 
but even amid the camp of his enemies he bore about 
him an air of superiority. He plainly told Columbus 
he had intended to burn his fortress and murder his 
people—that he had shed the blood of some of them, 
and that it had been @is intention to slay more. He 
even went so far as to lay before him a plan whereby 
he was to surprise the fortress, and then, in the un- 
daunted and firm demeanor which characterized him 
at the head of his tribe, turned upon the admiral with 
a scornful eye, bidding defiance to his most exquisite 
tortures. After this he was conducted on board of one 
of the caravals, and bound down with chains. When 
Columbus visited him, he remained seated, rapt in a 
sullen, melancholy mood, taking no notice of him 
whatev«: but when the young cavalier who entrap- 
ped him, came where he was, Caonabo showed every 
form of respect by rising and saluting him. When 
asked the reason for not paying due deference to the 
admiral, and lavishing his respect upon a subject, he 
said he loved the young man for his art in ensnaring 
jim, and his courage in bearing him away from his 
country and friends. Poor Caonabo died on his voy- 
ge to Spain. He pined and drooped gradually, even 


to his capture, he had fought long and well for free- jas the lion of the forest droopeth in his iron-bound 
dom, and kept up the torch of war even when the den. 





CANDID THOUGHTS! 


INSCRIBED TO THOSE WHO SHARE THEM. 


BY THOMAS J. SMITH, JR. 


A desert home ! away with the thought! 
A hermit grot on a barren plain ! 
Shouid all the summer of life be spent 
In whistling sleet and drenching rain !— 
All the joys of youth be wasted and lost 
In torture stern and silence drear ! 
Exchanged the bright scenes of folly and mirth 
For pining lone and draining tear! 


Oh give me a flood of music sweet, 
A thrilling gush of fairy sound ; 

A reckless course through the thicket dense, 
With pointer trained and dashing hound ; 





A seat on a charger wild and free, 

A rolling trot and a frolicking prance ; 
4. yacht in a gale on the foaming sea, 

A place in the whirl of the mazy dance. 


When youth’s bright summer is faded and gone, 
When the winter of age has come, 
And cruel nature has fettered my limbs, 
I'll yield my joys and cease to roam. 
Then give me a home far from the world, 
A cottage in the deep green wood, 
A frugal meal and a loving wife, 
I'll greet thee then, sweet Solitude ! 
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Tue Messrs. Harper have sent us since our last a few of the 
very poorest that they have published within the past four 
weeks. In fact we never get from this house any thing 
worth preserving—as their package seldom averages three 
shillings a book, and these books in most instances done up 
in mean paper covers. It is singular what a faculty this lib- 
eral (7) American House has for sending its cheapest and 
nastiest books to the press for notices, as though such trash 
was a recompense for the easily purchased opinions or pu‘fs 
of city editors. Itmay dovery well forthe “ Juveniles,” who 
have no library, and who have yet one to form, to get an as- 
sortment of books the easiest possible way ; but older birds, 
&c. &c. The magnanimous New York publishers have pos- 
sessed themselves of the notion (for they never had an idea) 
that all editors jump at the chance of accumulating books 
at the expense of honest criticism. Butthey must some day 
find themselves mistaken ; though they do boast that this 
method is the cheapest kind of advertising. By our experi- 
ence, (and it is not a quarter of a century old,) there is a 
vast difference betwixt the publishers of the present and the 
past day. Formerly men were bred to the business—now, 
coal-heavers rush into it with unpéralelled heedlessness. It 
is nonsense to talk about a National Literature until men of 
more refined tastes than rag-pickers represent the publishing 
interest. 

There is a meanness in the present publishing system alto- 
gether inconsistent with the interests of American Litera- 
ture ; and these same publishers are, moreover, in deadly 
league against an international copy-right law ; and this is 
the result—you may take a work to them in MS., be it never 
so good, and the chances are more than even that you will 
be told that they cannot pay you anything for an original 
work so long as they can get the privilege of reprinting 
from English authors for nothing. It is not the honor of 
American Literature they have in view—but the chink of 
the hard dollar as it falls into their iron boxes. 

Exvements or Geometry Conic Sections. By Elias 
Loomis, A. M,. Professor of Mathematics, and Natural Phi- 
losophy, in the University of the City of New York, &c. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Zanont. By E. Bulwer Lytton. Harper & Brothers. A 
very excellent work of fiction, but reissued in new paper 
covers and title. The sheets bear evidence of the store 
house—something the “House” got “stuck on,” we sup- 
pose, on account of a cheaper edition in the market at the 
time of its first appearance. 





BOOKS. 


Sociat Evenines ; or Historical Tales for Youth. By 
Miss Mary E. Lee. Harpers. This appears to be a book of 
interest to the young, in the which the authoress has per- 
formed a creditable duty. 

Spain Revisitep. By A. Slidell Mackenzie. Harper & 
Brothers. 2 vols.—paper covers. This is a work with 
which some portion of the reading public is already acquain- 
ted. The subject has been thoroughly exhausted by former 
travelers, leaving us little to say of the work in question 
It is really a republication of the edition of 1836, and poorly 
printed at that. Here is an extract: “One side of the pa- 
rade was set apart for the manufactory of the cavalry, and 
there a party was in training, to mount horses without the 
assistance of asaddle ; an attempt which was attended by 
many ridiculous failures among such as were too heavy in 
the part which was to be placed on the horse’s back!” 

Auice Gorpon. By J. Alden, D.D. pp. 198. A moral 
story, published by Harper & Brothers. 

Tuines By THEIR Ricut Names, AND OTHER STORIES, 
Tates anp Morat Pieces 1n Prose ann Verse, selected 
and arranged from the writings of Miss Barbauld, with a 
sketch of her life, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Harper & Bro- 
thers. We commend this little book to all admirers of the 
compiler’s writings ; and they are not few. The selections 
in the present book are well made, and admirably calculated 
for the rising generation. 


Burford & Co., successors to Wm. Taylor & Co., No.2 
Astor House, have sent us the 9th number of Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, certainly one of the most 
sterling works of the day. This number is embellished 
with a full length portrait of Dr. Johnson as he appeared on 
his tour to the Hebrides. We advise every body to procure 
a copy of this work. 


Burgess, Stringer & Co. have commenced the publication 
of the celebrated ‘“‘Shakspere Novels,” a set of books that 
we would sooner be the author of than all that Bulwer or 
James ever wrote. We advise the reader not to let the 
magnificence of the subject prejudice him against the books, 
for the whole plan of the work is so completely and beauti- 
fully carried out, that no person can fail of being enraptured 
with the subject. ‘The work already published is the 
“Youth of Shakspere ;” this will be followed by “ Shakspere 
and his Friends,” and “Anne Hathaway.” The volumes are 
very handsomely gotten up. 
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